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THE  variety  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  vaft  variety 
of  objefts  adapted  to  them,  aided  by  the  ex- 
quifite  fenfibility  of  the  human  mind  to  im~ 
preffions  from  them  all,  are  extream'ly  apt  in 
the  firft  career  of  life,  when  the  paffions  are  warm  and 
animated,  the  judgment  cold  and  lifelefs,  to  warp  and 
byafs  the  mind  from  the  moral  paths  of  truth  to  the 
intricate  maze  of  error,  the  whole  round  of  life  is 
fpent  in  the  contraction  of  prejudices,  and  in  the  refo 
lution  of  them ;  "  each  year  ferves  only  as  a  comment 
"  upon  the  paft."  Under  pretence  of  emancipating 
i  he  mind  from- thefe  prejudices,  the  firft  principles  of 
virtue,  oftentimes  inwoven  with  the  narroweft  educa- 
tion, are  frequently  eradicated  ;  it  requires  the  curious 
hand  of  a  ikilful  gardener  to  extirpate  the  weeds  with- 
out injuring  the  plants ;  where  the  fibres  are  even  loofen- 
ed  from  the  foil,  the  moll  delicate  Ihoots  are  oftentimes 
irreparably  injured;  the  finer  and  more  /exquifite 
their  texture  is,  the  more  fufceptible  are  they  of  in- 
:-  y  and  harm  :  And  in  the  moral  world,  thofe  fine 
a  polifhed  feelings  which  refult  from  the  philanthropy 
01  our  nature,  which  are  the  fource  of  .the  moft  diffu- 
five  benevolence,  creating  in  the  human  mind  the 
moft  emulous  pnrfuits,  are  more  eafily  erafed  than 
the  rugged  and  coarfe  paffions,  fpontaneous  in  the 
rougheft  foils,  in  minds  the  moft  favage. 

A  ftrong  attachment  to  one's  country  is  the  moft  fixed 
principle  impreffed  upon  the  tender  mind,  and  when  fup- 
ported  by  '  the  benevolent  effufions,  is  one  of  the  moft 
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fecial  wtties  of  the  human  heart,  involving  with  its  own 
happinefs  the  welfare  of  communities,  and  proportion- 
able to  its  fervour,  elevating  the  mind  to  the  nobleft 
fervices.  This  attachment  ftrengthening  with  our  con* 
lie&ions,  becomes  uneradicable ;  and  tho'  many  coun- 
tries are  more  improved  in  their  foil,  their  manners 
and  amufements,  yet  we  fo  ftrongly  aflbciate  with  our 
vernacular  connexions,  the  place  where  they  were 
formed,  that  it  ever  after  fupports  an  afcendancy  and 
preference;  happily  for  us  the  wifdom  of  nature  hath 
created  the  mind  capable  of  this  affeftion,  or  wefhould 
prefer  every  pleafanter  and  more  cultivated  country, 
negle&ing  and  defpifing  our  own.  The  philofophic 
indifference  begot  by  a  contemplative  life  creates  a  dead 
calm,  enfeebling  that  generous  warmth,  that  lively  pa- 
triotifm,  men  of  great  virtue  and  a&ive  paffion  im« 
petuoufly  purfue, 

"  On  life's  fmooth  furface  diverfely  we  fail 
*  Reafoii's  the  card,  but  paffion  is  the  gale," 
In  traverfing  the  globe  we  every  where  meet  with 
the  human  mind  impelled  by  the  fame  paffions  and 
defires,  the  fame  h^unt  after  happinefs,  an  equal  re- 
luftance  at  the  pf efent  hour,  and  pufhing  into  a  future 
for  more  pleafure,  the  fame  little  circles  and  rounds  of 
life  prevailing  even  from  royalty  to  the  peafant  ;  view- 
ing things  at  a  diftance,  we  are  extreamly  apt  to  form 
imaginary  ideas  of  happinefs  far  beyond  the  truth; 
fancy  is  ever  bufy,  intruding  her  officious  aid,  and 
leading  us  to  the  fond  illufion ;  this  we  often  find  in 
vifiting  foreign  countries,  and  flill  mere  frequently  in 
the  conneftions  and  acquaintances  we  are  every  day 
formings  pleafant  by  their  novelty,  yet  fpon  degene- 
rating and  melting  down  into  the  mafs  of  pur  com- 
mon friends. 

The  author  of  nature  is  too  beneficent  to  confine 
foappinefs  to  climate  or  country,  he  hath  placed  endlefs 
sources  Oi  flexure  Wthir*  &&$  0l*e^  8***0  always  at 
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Hand,  to  blandiili  the  keen  edge  of  human  mifery ; 
and  fo  much  of  our  happinefs  is  fentimental,  refulting 
from  the  opinions  others  entertain  of  us,  that  it 
a'Vords  one  of  the  firmed  fupports  to  virtue,  and  the 
nobleft  fcope  for  the  exertion  of  the  moft  benevolent 
principles ;  to  convince  our  friends  that  we  think  they 
are  happy,  tends  really  to  make  them  fo,  and  at  the 
fame  time  this  philanthropy  enfures  to  us  the  moft 
focial  reception. 

The  firft  laws  of  New-England  were  wholly  adapted 
to  the  promoting  religion,  and  that  mode  of  worfhip 
they  preferably  efleemed,  and  to  this  all  their  manner^ 
and  conduft  was  mainly  bent,  forcibly  proving  upon 
what  views  our  firft  fettlers  emigrated;  had  commerce 
been  their  aim,  the  fpirit  of  their  laws  would  have  beeft 
Commercial,  for  laws  are  the  beft  index  of  the  fpirit  of 
a  government,  but  it  was  religious  ;  the  mind  is  ever 
thirfty  after  its  favourite  point,  and  upon  the  firft  liber- 
ty unfailingly  difcovers  itfelf.  If  this  principle  was 
pufhed  too  far  for  the  civil  ftate,  candour  fhould  draw 
a  veil  over  human  infirmities,  over  the  infirmities  of 
men  foured  by  difappointment  and  maletreated  in  their 
native  country,  over  men  whofe  ideas  of  the  Deity  were 
that  of  inflexible  juftice  rather  than  of  benign  mercy, 
over  the  errors  of  the  age,  rather  than  the  faults  of 
particular  fefis,  for  the  good  policy  of  toleration  was  at 
that  time  fcarcely  known ;  at  this  period  human  reafon       %  p, 

had  not  gained  the  afcendency  it  hath  fince  attained, 
the  mind  was  combating  the  prejudices  it  had  contract- 
ed by  the  irrational  metaphyfics  of  the  fchools ;  the 
paths  of  human  liberty  were  devious,  and  not  juft- 
ly  chalked  out ;  and  as  this  weaknefs  and  uncertain- 
ty of  reafon  enervated  the  mind,  it  prevented  thofe 
generous  indulgencies  in  favour  of  others,  which  it 
aflumed  for  itfelf;  though  it  is  the  fentimentof  Hume, 
who  cannot  be  accufed  of  partiality,  that  even  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's   and  King  James's  reigns,  puritanical,   was 
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confidered  m  a  twofold  fenfe,  as  favourable  to  political 
andavd  aswellastoecdefiaffical  liberty,-  they  "ew 
up  and.  throve  together,  till  at  laft  unhapp  ly  arrh W 
at  their  extreams,  they  deflroyed  themfeives.  JK2 
however  an  mterefting  point  upon  what  view  the 
countr}  was  pnn  arily  improved)  /Q>  k  is  ^J  c™  th| 

-uignr  Decome  to  Great-Britain ;  nor  did  thev  imaoi™ 

grandeur  1  he  fame  author  above  quoted,  Mentions 
t^fpeculanve .met .imagined  that  Great-Br itai 3 
be    depopulated  and  the  colonies  rival  her-   but  he 

■^f10£l*m%  th3t  k  h2S  P™ed  felfe,  'and  eve 
th  m      T  f  '  Td  8*™""*"  -  extended  towards 

in  tne  ltyle  of  thofe  times,  m  an  apoftrophe  to  the 
Deu^  upon  the  diftance  between  Europe  S  Am 

sssns  hatchet,°r  a  kn,Te  but  muft  c--weer 

he  d  oud  n      A       •'  3nd  yet  that  Eur°Pe  ^uld  not 
£S       A  r     ^mCnCa  t0°  difc™ntged,  how  have  f~u 
fa? wfattfl  h°UfeS  Ae  iaft   idling  of  tho? 

^ht£j^::/°m  upon  the  haads  *  <*** 

a£j?s^'*?  th,e  difcovei7 and  fod«  of 

Amcica,  the  fpint  of  commerce. beran  to  prevail  rhf 
Wr  claffes  m  life  to  have  the  idea  »d  taffe'ne  b    r 

S^fSSfr  *«  MuClYC  °Pu!ence  of  **  com- 
mon,, and  the  human  mind  roufed  from  its  lono  and 

renvaf  enf°  !anCe-Pl'flled  ^  ^  in  ^  ^  2 
Sfe  -!aS  f  nc"  Wor!d  Covered,  reLed 
oy  tne  napped  incident  from  dark  oblivion  •  after 
his  the  con  equences  of  the  reformation  Sv  con 
tnbuted  to  the  fettlement  of  America,  for  men  f^d 
from    their  bondage  to  the  fee  of  Rome Ton  Ae 

S'fXf waSfakh  ^  ??ttffi*  £" 

judges  o.  .what  was  naturally  left  to  their  reafon  and 

confeience ; 
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confcicnce ;  unhappily  the  defpotifm  of  Elizabeth  un- 
aided by  religious  principles  endeavoured  to  cramp  and 
fetter  the  mind,  but  then,  liberty  was  too  prevalent  and 
exile  mod  eligible ;  James  the  pedant,  without  genius, 
without  fpirit,  purfued  the  fteps  and  with  equal  fuccefs, 
till  the  bigotted  views  of  Laud  clofed  the  fcene,  and 
drove  multitudes  hither ;  and  to  fuch  unthankful  mea- 
fures  are  many  of  our  flourifhing  fettlements  owing ; 
affording  a  full  proof  how  {lightly  the  principles  of  to- 
leration were  underftood  by  this  party,  fince  the 
meafures  they  took  increafed  their  opponents,  and 
drove  them  into  America,  verifying  the  old  adage, 
Sanguis  martyri  femen  eft  ecclefise, 

I  enter  not  into  the  merits  of  the  feparation  of  the 
church  of  England  from  that  of  Rome,  or  of  the 
diflenters  from  the  church  of  England,  an  unity  .of 
faith  and  worfhip  feems  however  impracticable ;  men 
have  fuch  different  educations,  and  their  natural  tem- 
pers and  difpofitions  are  fo  extremely  various,  that  it 
is  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devife  a  mode  adapted 
to  promote  the  beft  worftiip  of  the  Deity  equally  in 
every  individual,  as  no  mode  is  exprefly  determined  in 
fcripture,  it  is  a  prefumption  for  the  natural  liberty  of 
every  man's  worshiping  in  that  way  which  his  reaforx 
and  confcience  dilates  will  beft  amend  him ;  nor  can 
this  be  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  civil  magiftrate  j 
independent  of  this,  impartial  men  muft  determine 
which  mode  is  moft  friendly  to  liberty. 

No  people  are  more  loyal,  none  are  more  fond  of 
the  diftinguifhed  name  of  Englifhmen,  than  thofe  bora 
in  America,  none  with  more  pleafure  revolve  the  in- 
creating  importance  of  the  colonies  to  their  mother 
country,  or  would  more  liberally  contribute  thereto, 
and  fuch  is  the  vaft  continental  demand  for  Britifh  ma-* 
nufa&ures,  that  fhould  the  necefiary  taxes  upon  trade 
enable  foreigners  to  underfell  her,  here  will  be  found 
a  retreat  for  them  all :    This  demand  continually  in- 
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ereafing  will  in  one  century  more  take  off  all  the  mgv 
nufaflures  of  Great-Britain,  (who  in  return  may  receive 
the  produce  of  every  other  clime)  for  there  is  not  an 
equal  number  of  people  in  the  Britifh  dominions 
befides,  that  confume  fo  great  a  proportion  of  her  • 
manufa&ures  as  the  people  upon  this  continent; 
nor  is  there  the  produce  of  any  climate  to  which 
fome  part  of  this  vafl  continent  is  not  fuited.  In 
this  light  America  may  be  the  falvation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  gratefully  retaliate  the  protection  fe 
liberally  afforded,  even  admitting  it  was  difintereft- 
edly  done.  How  vaftly  Ml  then  is  the  policy  of 
cramping  the  colonies,  which  rauft  confequently  leffen 
their  importation  from  Great-Britain.  Such  a  policy 
would  like  all  other  extremes  work  its  own  ruin,  the 
merchants  in  England  would  foon  find  the  ill  policy  of 
burthening  the  plantations,  rendering  them  utterly  in- 
capable of  paying  their  debts,  and  when  this  (hall  be- 
come general,  private  minifterial  views  muft  yield  t<* 
public  utility. 

Where  there  are  great  tra&s  of  land  to  clear  and 
render  fit  for  cultivation,  as  it  is  a  long  while  before 
It  pays  the  labour  expended  upon  it,  the  owners  muft 
be  debtors  fomewhere,  and  in  a  country  full  of  fuch 
land,  that  is  daily  improving,  the  debtor  fide  will  long 
remain  againft  it ;  thofe  who  immediately  clear  the 
land  are  indebted  even  for  fuftenance,  to  the  .merchants 
of  the  trading  towns,  and  thefe  in  return  are  indebted 
to  England,  in  confequence  of  the  extenfive  credits 
neceffary  here.  Thus  new  colonies,  new  countries, 
are  always  in  debt ;  but  when  agriculture  is  fully  efta- 
blifhed,  when  the  country  is  well  peopled,  at  fuch  a 
period  the  beam  imperceptibly  fliifrs,  and  leaves  the 
country  in  its  natural  ftate,  free  of  debt.  If  the 
legiflatures  of  the  colonies  were  intent  upon  this,  fuch 
fyftems  of  laws  might  be  formed,  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  each  colony  as  would  in  time  enable  them  to  pay 
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tjieir  debt  to  Great  Britain  and  become  daily  more  ufe- 
Ful  and  beneficial  to  her;  but  what  inducements  has  the 
chief  magiftrate  in  the  feveral  colonies  to  ftudy  their 
int;Teiis,  io  extremely  precarious  is  the  tenure  of  their 
poits,  that  naturally,  our  governors  are  more  intent 
to  preferve  their  intereft  at  court  by  a  complaifance 
to  its  meafurcs,  than  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
province  over  which  they  prefide,  unlefs  feme  pa- 
triot, comprehenfive  miniftcr  fliould  arife,  the  beft 
court  to  whom  would  be  the  increafing  and  encouraging 
thj  colonies ;  then  there  are  fo  many  little  feuds  and  di- 
vifions  in  all  the  colonies  (the  evil  of  petty  governments) 
that  the  inter  efts  of  the  public  are  oftentimes  negle&ed  for 
private  emolument  or  animofity.  On  the  other  hand, 
fuch  is  the  firm  and  broad  bafis  upon  which  the  com- 
mercial interefts  of  Great-Britain  are  founded,  that  did 
flie  advert  to  the  improving  and  cultivating  her  colo- 
nies, had  (he  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  abilities 
of  each  of  them,  to  what  particular  produce  they 
were  naturally   inclined,  flie  might   effe&ually  apply  2K 

encouragements  and  rewards,  the  beft  prompts  to 
human  mduftry,  and  thereby  raife  fuch  a  commer- 
cial /jfpMr.  as  diffufifcg  itfelf  through  all  ranks,  would 
render  her  the  Emporium  of  commerce,  the  arbiter  of 
power,  and  independent  of  foreign  ftates,  finding  a  full 
employ  for  her  vaft  fhipping  amongft  her  own  colonies, 
found  her  fecurity  upon  that  natural  and  firmeft  bafis, 
her  naval  power.  It  is  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain 
to  encourage  every  American  produce, _  and  what 
article  of  commerce  cannot  be  cultivated  there  ? 
Sad  is  the  policy  to  take  off  from  foreigners  what 
our  own  colonies  can  produce;  indeed,  thefe  fo- 
reigners take  off  fome  Britifli  manufactures ;  but  the 
colonies  would  take  off  a  much  greater  quantity, 
were    they   enabled   to   pay  for    them,     by   an   eh-  £* 

couragement  of  what  foreigners  fopply  Great-Britain 
with ;  which  is  doubly  advantageous  j  botfr  employ- 
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ing  and  enriching  the  manufacturer  ifr  Great- 
Britain,  and  increasing  and  ftrengthening  the  Bririfh 
interefts  in  America,  this  certain  and  beneficial  rota- 
tion refults  from  an  encouragement  of  the  colonies, 
a  point  much  more  interefting  than  any  political  views 
by  fupporting  a  foreign  commerce. 

In  a  colony  the  preservation  of  the  metropolitan  form 
of  government  muft  be  politically  heft,  a  fimilitude  on- 
ly external,  begets  love  and  efteem  and  weaves  more 
firmly  our  mutual  interefts ;  but  a  diverftty  tho'  only  in 
the  form  tends  to  leffen  the  connexion,  and  creates  an  idea 
of  diftin&ion  by  each  carefully  to  be  avoided.  There 
is  a  paffage  in  Tacitus  which  fliews  that  the  Romans 
entertained  the  fame  fentiments,  fpeaking  of  fome  colo- 
nies lately  eftablifhed,  he  fays,  "  Non  enim  ut  olim 
univerfae  legiones  deducebantur  cum  tribunis  et  centu- 
rionibus,  et  fuis  cujufque  ordinis  militibus,  ut  confenfu 
et  caritate  rempublicam  efficerent."*  To  preferve  the 
greateft  fimilitude  poffible  was  regarded  as  the  firmed, 
band  of  concord  ;  fo  carefully  did  they  banifh  every  kind 
of  diftinftion,  that  even  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
that  extenfive  empire  were  reduced  to  the  fame 
fhndard,  the  flighted:  incidents  often  creating  un- 
happy diverfions.  A  remarkable  paffage  from  the 
fame  author  is  worthy  obfervation;  mentioning  the 
revolution  under  O&avius,  he  fays,  Neque  provincial 
ilium  rerum  ftatum  abnuebant  fufpefto  fenatus  populi- 
que  imperio  ob  certamina  potentium  et  avaritiam  ma- 
giftratuum ;  invalido  legum  auxillio,  quae  vi,  ambitu, 
poftremo  pecunia  turbebantur.f  Thus  it  was  from  op- 
prcffion  at  home,  from  laws  entirely  deftroyed  by  fub- 
ornation  and  bribery,  from  the  felfifli  purfuits  of  great 
men  to  make  prey  of  them,  that  the  provinces  were  not 
averfe  to  a  revolution.  The  fame  caufes  will  produce 
like  effects ;  human  nature  rejoices  at  the  misfortunes 
of  its  oppreffors,  even  when  involved  therein  itfelf. 

Montesquieu 

#Ann.  Tarit.  Lib.  14.         f  lb.  Lib,  pn. 
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Montesquieu  has  well  commented  upon  this  paf- 
fage  in  Tacitus,  fays  he,  "  From  oppreffion  the  ftrength 
of  die  colonies  made  no  addition  to,  but  rather  weakned 
the  ftrength  of  the  republic  J  hence  it  was  that  the  pro- 
vinces looked  upon  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  Rome  as 
the  epocha  of  their  own  freedom."*  "Where  the  le- 
giflature,  or  the  individuals  of  it  may  be  interefted  to 
draw  private  advantages  from  the  oppreffion  of  the 
colonies,  either  by  commerce,  or  any  other  methods, 
they  are  generally  heavily  oppreffed,  and  confequently 
can  have  no  cordial  affeftion  for  fuch  tyrannic  oppref- 
fors  :  It  is  poffible  to  conceive  thefe  points  carried  fo 
far  as  to  loofen  the  bands  of  fociety,  diflblve  all  affe&ion 
and  regard,  and  place  men  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

The  good  policy  of  modern  governments  hath  pro- 
mifed  every  immunity  and  priviledge  to  thofe  who 
emigrate  to  their  colonies ;  this  is  at  leaft  merited ; 
hard  indeed  is  it  to  quit  the  pleafant  fcenes  of  one's 
native  country  to  explore  new  and  dreary  regions; 
this  was  allured  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  to  the 
emigrants  to  this  country,  it  was  upon  the  faith  of 
thefe  engagements  they  ventured  over,  and  em- 
ployed their  whole  time  and  fortune  in  cultivating  and 
improving  the  country,  in  extirpating  the  favage  inha- 
bitants, incidentally  laying  the  foundation  of  the  moft 
exrenfive  commerce,  and  in  fpreading  the  gay  face  of 
fmiiing-  plenty  over  fields  now  fertile  and  cumbrous, 
which  once  were  bogs  and  wildernefs ;  how  cruel  then, 
how  injurious  would  it  be,  to  deprive  us  of  any  of 
thofe  priviledges  enfured  to  us  by  royalty  itfelf,  enfured 
tons  "bytheMajefty  of  theEnglifh  nation,"  priviledges 
virtually  and  eflentially  inherent  in  every  Englilhman, 
and  not  eradicable  without  annihilating  the  name. 
Unhappy  indeed  is  that  people,  who  under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  liberty  feel  the  fame  oppreffions  and  hard- 
ships undergone  by  the  fubje&s  of  the  moft  defpotic 
tyranny  ! 


#  Lib.  n.  c.  19. 
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'  An  Englishman,  wherever  he  is,  in  whatever 
Whether  upon  the  frozen  cliffs  of  Lapland,  or  the 
fandy  defarts  of  Lybia,  is  ftill  free,  and  carries  in 
his  generous  bofom  that  native  love  of  liberty,  cha~ 
Tafteriftic  of  his  country ;  it  is  for  the  prefervation  of 
this  valued  gem  that  torrents  of  the  nobleft  blood  have 
Bowed ;  it  is  for  this  he  owes  and  pays  allegiance  to 
his  King  and  Country ;  deprive  him  !  on  fuch  terms, 
his  noble  heart  would  difdain  exiftence ;  a  life  of  ig- 
nominy is  only  worth  the  attention  of  a  Have,  it  is 
!}£low  the  concern  of  a  man/* 

In  fubordinate  colonies,  that  have  power  of  legifla- 
tidii,  it  is  extream  ill  policy  to  make  fevere  laws ;  laws 
of  the  flighteft  tendency  to  infringe  liberty ;  if  they  are 
fubmitted  to,  they  imperceptibly  deftroy  it,  and  the 
tranfition  is  eafy  from  infringements  of  our  own,  to  a 
fubmiffion  to  thofe  of  the  metropolis,  affording  a  fine 
leading  clue  to  fettter  us  in  chains  wrought  out  by  our 
own  workmanihip ;  thus  one  fevere  law  of  our  own, 
unfriendly  to  liberty,  operates  more  powerfully  againft 
us  than  the  fevereft  oppreffions  from  abroad ;  it  not 
only  induces  an  habit  of  fubmiffion,  but  is  a  fine  exemt« 
plar  for  higher  authority,  if  inclined,  to  found  its 
defigns  upon;  and  is  &  weapon  well  armed  againft  our 
felves,  precedential,  to  what  lengths  oppreffions  may 
be' carried,  whether  we  will  or  will  not. 

The  laws  of  all  colonies  fliould  in  their  letter  as 
well  as  fpirit  breathe  the  moft  generous  fentiments  of 
liberty,  inftead  of  leffening  thofe  fentiments  infpired 
by  the  metropolitan  government,  we  fliould  rather  ex- 
tend- them,  as  Convincing  proofs  of  an  attachment  to 
freedom,  and  that  the  lofs  of  life  would  be  for  more 
eligible ;  feeble  and  wesfk  mult  be  our  efforts,  yet  let 
us  effay  by  the  mpft  legal  methods   to  oppofe  the 

:  flighted 

#  Jpfi  Britanni  <kle&um,  ac  tributa  et  injuntfa  imperii  munera 

impigre  obeunt,  ii  injui  ise  abfint :    has  segre  tolerant,  jam 

domiti   ut  pareant,    nondam   ut  fcrviant,  is  the  chara<5te?» 

Tacitus  gives  of  the  ancicpt  I^ritonS  in  his  life  fcf  Agricela, 
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flighted  appearance  of  oppreffion,  as  a  monfter  which 
would  foon  overwhelm  us.  By  oppreffion  and  tyranny 
the  moll  fertile  countries,  the  happiefl  climates  have 
been  involved  in  univerfal  ruin.  Look  on  the  barren 
plains  of  once  fertile  Greece;  where  are  its  inhabitants  ? 
where  are  its  cities  ?  Blafted  and  deftroyed  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  defpotifm.  It  is  juft,  it  is  right,  to  fhew 
a  fenfibility,  an  unbrookablenefs  to  oppreffion ;  did  we 
not,  we  might  juitly  merit  that  defpiiion  and  infult  due 
only  to  flaves.  There  are  times,  there  are  occafions, 
when  one  cannot  be  too  warm,  one  cannot  feel  too 
interefted !  f 

No  fubordinate  government  can  have  that  firmnefs* 
that  vigour,  inherent  in  the  metropolitan  ;  where 
liberty  is  in  the  flighted:  degree  controuled,  a  diffidence 
arifes  which  fhakes  the  refolution  of  the  moft  deter- 
mined. Another  unhappinefs  fuch  governments  labour 
under  is,  that  beitig  at  a  diflance,  unreprefented,  yet 
lifually  controuled,  it  becomes  a  popular  opinion,  that 
they  are  different  from  other  fubje&s,  and  retain  not 
the  priviledges  of  thofe  who  remain  at  home;  this 
idea  of  a  partial  legiilative  power  over  the  colonies 
aptly  creates  an  opinion  of  a  general  one ;  the  mind 
is  forever  puihing  its  favourite  point,  and  every  en- 
croachment fubmitted  to,ftimulates  to  a  further  advance; 
from  frequent  converfation  this  opinion  becomes  ge- 
neral, and  is  adopted  with  all  the  warmth  of  popular 
error  ;  It  appears  novel  for  the  colonifts  to  contend 
for  their  legal  and  conftitutional  rights ;  yet  neither 
from  the  old  grants,  charters  or  determinations  can  any 
precedent  be  eftabliflied  to  prejudice  our  natural  in- 
herent indiffeminable  right,  as  Englifhmen,  to  every 
Britiih  priviledge ;  dire&ly  the  contrary  :  Nor  can 
there  be  ftronger  terms  ufed  than  may  be  found  in 
the  charter  to  this  province,  granted  by  King  William 

and 
f  Mhil  profici  patientia,   nifi  ut  graviora  tamquam  ex  facili 
telerantibus  tmpereritur*  Ac  sue,  Vif. 
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and  Queen  Mary,  thofe  glorious  friends  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  it  is  there  declared,  that  thofe  who 
go  to,  or  inhabit  this  province,  and  all  their  children, 
born  there,  or  on  the  feas,  going  to  or  returning  from 
thence,  (hall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immu- 
nities of  free  and  natural  fubje&s  within  any  of  the 
Britifti  dominions,  to  all  intents,  contractions  and  pur- 
pofes  whatioever,  as  if  they  and  every  one  of  them 
were  born  in  England.  Can  language  be  more  ex- 
plicit ?  How  cruel  then  is  it  to  adduce  as  a  proof  of 
our  lofs  of  freedom,  what  is  one  of  our  greatefl  hard- 
fhips,  that  we  have  no  ftiare  in  the  legiflation.  I  own, 
however,  that  to  vulgar  minds  this  deficiency  is  apt  to 
create  a  diftinction,  which  no  man  of  common  fenfe 
can  entertain  upon  reflection.  One  would  think  that 
the  facrifice  we  made  of  our  native  country  fliould 
plead  firongly  for  indigencies  rather  than  reftri&ions. 

Admitting  then  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  Eng- 
lish priviledges  which  can  fairly  be  proved,  only  one 
rule  remains  to  direft  the  fupreme  legiflature  in  con* 
trouling  them,  and  that  is  the  rule  to  which  ail  others 
inuft  fubmit,  viz.  Salus  populi.  Where  this  is  not  in- 
jured by  the  conduft  of  the  colbriifts  one  may  humbly 
prefume  they  cannot  be  controuled  unlefs  by  their  own 
confent,  nor  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  can  they 
be  taxed,  or  in  fofter  words  obiiged  to  pay  any  du- 
ties or  acknowledgments,  for  what  they  have  a  right  to 
enjoy,  what  advantages  and  not  injures  the  Britifti  em- 
pire mod  extenfively  confidered,  if  they  are,  obliged  to 
(in  a  Utopian  government  I  would  venture  to  call  it 
defpotifei)  in  any  government,  it  is  the  higheft  infringe- 
ment of  liberty,  it  is  the  levying  a  tax  upon  a  country 
without  its  confent,  without  being  represented,  direftly 
contrary  to  the  great  charter  of  the  realm  to  which  we 
have  the  mofl  undoubted  right  by  our  charter  as  well 
as  by  common  fenfe. 

In 
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Ik  17 19  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  that  the 
ere&ing  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  leffen 
their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain;  in  the  prefent 
year  1764,  the  fevereft  reftriCtions  are  laid  upon  their 
trade,  which  enabled  them  to  take  off  great  quantities 
of  her  manufactures,  and  prevented  them  from  running 
into  manufactories  thcmfelves,  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  could  pay  for  Britifli  goods ;  this  is  a  true  politi- 
cal folecifm ;  the  fundamental  printiple  of  all  commercial 
ftates  is  to  realize  their  labour,  that  is  to  get  off  their 
manufactures,  and  confequently  to  encourage  everv 
trade   that  has  fuch  a  tendency. 

If  Great-Britain  was  really  apprehenfive  of  the 
growth  of  her  colonies,  divide  et  impera  will  afford  her 
full  fecurity  ;  the  colonies  are  fo  jealous  of  each  other, 
have  fuch  different  interefts  and  views  to  purfue,  and 
frequently  purfue  them  with  fuch  animofity  and  heat 
as  prejudices  the  general  caufe,  more  than  it  benefits 
the  private  one ;  by  their  various  forms  of  government 
and  the  various  climates  they  lay  in,  fuch  a  vaft  variety 
of  manners  and  fentiments  arife  as  can  never  admit  an 
hearty  and  fmcere  coalition  ;  add  to  this,  whilft  Great- 
Britain  is  fuperior  in  her  navy  file  can  at  any  time  de~ 
ftroy  us,  and  the  only  way  to  preferve  this  fuperiority  is 
by  encouraging  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  fo  that  they 
are  abfolutely  dependent  on  each  other,  and  if  the  Bri- 
tifli colonies  were  annihilated  or  in  the  hands  of  another 
power,  who  would  not  fhudder  for  the  fate  of  the  Britifli 
navy  ?  There  cannot  be  a  greater  fecurity  than 
the  known  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  colonies  to 
Great-Britain;  this  a  mild  government  will  always  en- 
fure,  and  irrefiftibly  engage  us  to,  had  we  ever  fo  much 
power ;  but  we  are  no  more  than  a  feather  in  a  mighty 
hurricane. 

During  the  old  charter  of  this  province,  the  fame 
manners  and  fentiments  were  fupported,  the  old  mod 

and 
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and  forms  of  government  were  ftrictly  adhered  to,  an4 
many  original  ftandards  remaining,  by  their  influence 
upon  the  youth,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  like  pre* 
judices  in  them.  The  firft  plan  of  the  government 
eftabliftied  a  kind  of  Theocracy,  by  making  the  word 
of  God  the  rule  of  law.*  This  gave  the  clergy  infi- 
nite weight  in  the  conftitution  ;  they  were  naturally  the 
expofitors  of  the  law,  and  in  fo  young  a  country  were 
almoft  the  only  men  of  learning ;  from  this  circum* 
ftance  the  attachment  and  deference  to  their  cloth  was 
almoft  implicit,  and,,  for  ought  I  know,  to  this  very 
caufe  may  the  greatefl  errors  into  which  the  country 
fell  at  its  firft  fettlement  be  afcribed.  For  men  may 
have  the  ftrongeft  natural  attachments  to  their  country, 
to  particular  parties,  or  to  particular  modes  of  life, 
and  yet  out  of  thefe  paths  may  be  liberal  and  generous 
in  their  fentiments ;  but  no  man,  no  community,  under 
religious  bigotry,  under  ftrong  byaffes  to  the  clergy,  can 
think  generoufly  and  freely;  like  a Cartefian vortex  it  in- 
volves every  fentiment  within  its  own  contrafted  fphere; 
thefe  prieftly  fetters  are  now  broken,  and  men  are 
more  free  and  liberal  in  their  fentiments ;  nor  fiiouid 
the  cloth  regret  it,  for  to  ingenuous  and  fenfible 
minds  nothing  is  more  painful  than  an  undue  deference 
and  refpeft. 

Connecticut  remaining  under  the  fame  mode 
of  government  as  at  its  firft  fettlement,  and  having 
fcarce  any  foreign  commerce,  retains  nearly  the  fame 
fentiments  and  manners  it  had  when  it  was  firft  peopled ; 
the  borderers  mixing  with  each  other,  blend  their  diffe- 
rent manners,  an  incident  generally  taking  place  among 
all  borderers  and  marchers.  The 

#  It  appears  by  the  conference  held  at  White-Hall,  that  the 
Parliament  commonly  called  Barebones  Parliament,  once  in- 
tended to  eftablifh  the  moiaical  law,  as  the  fole  fyftem  of 
jurifprudence  in  England.  The  dark  and  prophetic  ftyle  of 
the  old  teftament  was  quite  adapted  to  the  bewildering 
fanatkifm  of  thpfe  times. 
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TV  e  fpirit  of  the  new  charter  had  a  great  effect  upon 
manners ;  the  increafe  of  inhabitants  calling  for  various 
civil  laws,  more  extenfive  than  the  biblical  oeconomy,  the 
prevailing  idea  of  a  patriarchal  form  growing  obfolete, 
and  many  principal  men  returning  from  England, 
where  a  more  liberal  fpirit  had  prevailed  fince  the  hap- 
py revolution,  introduced  a  freedom  of  thinking, 
which  though  at  iirft  flow  in  its  progrefs,  hath  been 
ever  fince  increasing,  and  the  more  we  vifit  diftant 
countries,  the  more  liberal  and  extenfive  will  be  our 
ideas ;  by  being  ufed  to  one  conflant  round,  one  fteady 
contemplation  of  the  importance  of  felf  and  its  con- 
nexions, the  mind  contracts  fuch  faftidious  habits, 
iuch  mean  and  narrow  fentiments  as  render  it  incapable 
of  great  and  noble  aftions.  Whilft  on  the  other  hand, 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  nations  and  manners  of 
mankind  fhakes  off  the  ruft  of  domeftic  life.  If  our 
minds  are  not  amended,  our  manners  are  at  leaft  more 
elegant  and  polite,  from  the  great  number  of  ftrangers 
the  war  hath  brought  amongft  us.  It  is  a  frequent 
complaint  of  old  people,  that  the  country  is  intirely 
changed  within  their  remembrance  ;  when  you  examine 
them  whence  the  change  is,  you  will  generally  find 
that  we  are  more  free  and  fociable,  and  lefs  contra&ed 
than  in  their  day. 

Colonies  grow  corrupted  as  the  mother  country ; 
our  taftes,  modes,  nay  forms  of  thinking  in  matters  of 
great  or  of  no  importance,  are  all  derived  therefrom, 
and  will  ever  prevail  by  means  of  the  conftant  inter- 
courfe  upheld,  and  the  dependence  the  colonies  pay 
their  parent ;  it  holds  good  thro'  the  whole  period  of 
this  country's  fettlement,  tho'  prevalent  proportional/ 
bo  the  greater  or  lefs  intercourfe  upheld,  this  is  another 
itrong  forte  which  the  mother  country  has  over  us 
daily  increafing  as  we  are  kindly  ufed,  for  we  naturally 
imitate  thofe  whom  we  love. 

c  It 
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It  may  appear  bold  to  hazzard  an  opinion  that  the 
minds  of  colonifts  are  not  in  general  equally  elevated 
and  generous  as  in  the  mother  country;  where  the  mind 
is  dependent  on  another  government,  where  it  breathes 
not  the  pure  air  of  liberty,  its  perceptions  are  deprefied 
by  the  idea  of  dependence  analogous  to  a  proportional 
lofs  of  liberty,  and  habited  to  objects  of  lefs  consequence* 
it  attaches  itfelf  with  equal  warmth  as  to  thofe  of  the 
higheft  importance,  I  was  well  pleafed  with  an 
obfervation  of  this  kind  made  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of 
great  abilities  who  had  long  converfed  with  men  of  the 
firft  rank,  that  it  required  the  utmoft  extention  of  his 
ideas  to  keep  pace  with  them,  they  were  fo  accuftomed 
to  great  and  extenfive  obje&s  that  all  his  faculties  were 
upon  the  ftretch  to  fupport  an  equality.* 

Tins  fituation  unhappily  affefts  the  learning 
of  the  cplcmifts,  it  will  not  be  thorough  inbred 
and  induced  by  themfelves,  rather  drawn  from  the 
obfervatioas  of  others,  for  the  dependence  of  the  mind 
upon  the  government  induces  a  fimilar  tone  in  all 
spur  reckonings,  ^ad  thus  an  unjuil  deference  is  fre-v 
quently  given  to  the  writers  of  the  metropolis.  Since 
this  is  pur  fituation,  to  countera6i  the  prevalency  of  the 
principle  would  be  a  mark  of  great  wifdom,  and  by  en- 
couraging real  merit  diflinguifhed  fervice  we  fliall  ef- 
fectually attain  it ;  mod  men  have  an  emulous  if  not  an 
ambitious  mind,  and  naturally  arq  apt  tp  adopt  fuch 
manners  and  charafters  as  will  mod  probably  effeft  their 
purpofes,  if  then  a  bafe  condefcention  to  the  views  of  the 
rneaneft  and  mpfE  fervile  minds,  if  the  air  muft  be  con- 
torted to  hypocritical  grimace,  the  'manners'  moulded 
by  the  fquare  of  narrow  fentiments ;  ir  this  is  the  path 
Xp  honour  or  rather  dishonour,  what  men  muft  mount 

the 


*  Thefe  ftridhires  are  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  fac- 
tious and  artificial  Itrength  of  the  mind  arifmg  from  a  cqn* 
cpirency  of  eircum'tance^ 
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the  feat,  what  patriots  can  you  expeft  ?  where  this  is 
the  manure  what  fruit  can  arife  ?  only  rank  and  filthy 
wreeds  {hooting  thro'  the  muck  of  bafe  fentiment  raifed 
by  the  flafhy  heat  of  popular  applaufe,  and  plunged  in* 
to  their  native  dirt  by  the  blaft  of  one  frofty  night. 

Yet  amidft  all  thefe unhappy  circumftances,  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  great  revolutions  of  human  learning, 
the  wretched  itate  of  many  countries  were  it  once 
reigned  fupreme ;  we  may  anticipate  America  as  the 
deftined  feat  of  fcience,  where  {he  may  found  an  empire 
uncontrouled  j  before  the  invention  of  letters  the  ftock 
of  learning  njuft  have  been  very  {lender,  its  progrefs  flow 
and  fcarcely  adequate  to  retain  its  ground ;  thin  was  the 
harveft  from  whence  the  Egyptians  gleaned  their  know- 
ledge ;  and  many  ages  elapfed  before  it  arofe  to  any 
eminence  amongft  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  pafled  to 
the  Romans,  and  was  afterwards  buried  in  the  ravages 
of  Gothic  and  Saracen  barbarity;  the  invention  of  print- 
ing brought  it  forth  from  its  dark  retreats,  till  by  der 
grees  it  hath  arrived  at  its  prefent  fplendor ;  but  here  a 
new  empire  arifes,  and  tho?  in  its  infancy,  yet  the  hu- 
man mind  is  in  full  exertion  of  all  its  faculties,  the  bails 
of  fcience  l^rge  and  expanded,  and  the  art  of  printing 
preferving  all  its  inveftigations ;  fuch  a  country  grow* 
ing  into  importance  by  thefe  natural  advantages  and  fup* 
ported  by  the  kind  hand  of  an  indulgent  parent  would 
Hand  the  faireft  chance  in  the  annals  of  fcience,  and 
may  a  liberal  temper,  may  generous  anions,  the  certain 
effeft  of  true  fcience,   ever  prevail 

A  new  country,  whofe  youth  have  the  advantage 
of  a  good  education,  is  moft  probable  to  improve  and 
flourifli ;  natives  have  an  intimate  union  and  connexion 
with  their  country  unknown  to  a  foreigner  ;  and 
where  their  minds  can  be  thus  cultivated  and  enlarg- 
ed, are  more  able  to  benefit  it,  and  in  a  legiflative 
capacity  tp  form  laws  well  adapted  to  promote  its 
fffifar^ 

It 
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It  was  meerly  accidental  I  met  with  our  author  at  a 
bookfeller's  (hop  in  London,  he  was  fo  much  efteemed 
-as  to  have  pafled  a  fecond  edition  before  this ;  the  hu- 
^mour  and  juftnefs  of  his  accounts  recommend  him 
to  every  candid  mind,  and  though  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  everyrefpeft  agreeably  changed  fince  he  wrote, 
yet  a  melancholy  pleafure  mingles  itfelf  with  our  re- 
flexions upon  fuch  pafl  fcenes,  fcenes  irrevocable, 
though  interefling  by  our  connexions  with  the  a&ors. 
The  errors  he  adoped  were  errors  of  the  day,  an 
improved  underftanding  will  fhade  thefe  foibles. 

L'homme  n'eft  qu'un  rofeau  le  plus  foible  dc  la  na- 
ture; maise'eft  un  rofeau  penfant. Travaillons  done 

a  bien  penfer,  is  a  fine  refle&ion  of  that  great  thinker 
Monfieur  PafchaL 

For  myfelf,  fome  notes  are  fubjoined,  I  wifli  they 
may  be  acceptable;  in  our  language  one  makes  fo 
111  a  figure  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  that  I  will  only  aik 
indulgence  for  them  and  for  this  defultory  effay ;  my 
utmofl  wifh  for  happinefs  is  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  my  country,  and  to  render  myfelf  worthy  the  efleem 
of  good  men. 


Nequicquam  illud  verbum  eft: 
benefacit* 


bene  vult,  nifi  qui 
Plaut. 
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CHAR   L 
0/  /A*  Situation,  Bays,  Havens  and  Inlets. 

FORASMUCH  as  tie  King's  moft  excellent 
Majefty  hath  been  pleafed  by  the  grant  of  his 
letters  patent,  at  firft  to  give  life  to  the  planta- 
tions of  New-England,  and  hath  daily  likewife,  by  his 
favours  and  royal  protection,  cherifhed  their  growing 
hopes ;  whereby  many  of  his  Majefty's  faithful  fubje&s 
have  been  imboldened  to  venture  perfons,  eftates,  and 
endeavours,  to  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions  in  that 
weftern  continent :  Wherefore  1  thought  fit  (for  the 
further  encouragement  of  thofe  that  hereafter,  either 
by  purfe  or  perfon  fhall  help  forward  the  plantation) 
to  fet  forth  thefe  few  obfervations  out  of  my  perfonal 
and  experimental  knowledge. 

The  place  whereon  the  Englijb  have  built  their 
Colonies,  is  judged  by  thofe  who  have  bell  ikill  in  dif- 
covery,  either  to  be  an  iiland,  furrounded  on  the  north 
fide  with  the  fpacious  river  Canada,  and  on  the  fouth 
with  Hud/bnh  river,  or  elfe  a  Peninfula ;  thefe  two  ri- 
B  vers 
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vers  over-lapping  one  another,  having  their  rife  from 
the  great  lakes  which  are  not  far  off  one  another,  as 
the  Indians  do  certainly  inform  us.  But  it  is  not  my 
intent  to  wander  far  from  our  patent ;  wherefore  I  refer 
you  to  the  thrice  memorable  difcoverer  of  thofe  parts, 
Captain  Smith,  who  hath  likewife  fully  defcribed  the 
fouthern  and  north-eaft  part  of  New-England,  with  the 
noted  head-lands,  capes,  harbours,  rivers,  ponds,  and 
lakes,  with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  commodities  both 
by  fea  and  land,  &c.  with  the  degrees  of  forty  one  and 
forty  five. 

The  Bay  of  Majfachufets  lyeth  under  the  degree 
of  forty  two  and  forty  three,  bearing  fouth-weft  from 
the  lands  end  of  England:  at  the  bottom  whereof  are 
fituated  moll  of  the  EngUJh  plantations :  This  bay  is 
both  fafe,  fpacious,  and  deep,  free  from  fuch  cockling 
feas  as  run  upon  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  chan- 
nels of  England :  There  be  no  ftiff  running  currents, 
rocks,  fhelves,  bars,  or  «quickfands.  The  mariners 
having  failed  two  or  three  leagues  toward  the  bottom, 
may  behold  the  twTo  capes  embracing  their  welcome 
fhips  in  their  arms,  which  thruft  themfelves  out  into 
the  fea  in  form  of  a  half-moon,  the  furrounding  fhore 
being  high,  and  fhewing  many  white  cliffs,  in  a  moft 
pleafant  profpeft,  with  divers  places  of  low  land,  out  of 
which  divers  rivers  vent  themfelves  into  the  ocean, 
with  many  openings,  wrhere  is  good  harbouring  for 
fhips  of  any  burthen  ;  fo  that  if  an  unexpected  ftorm 
or  crofs  wind  lhould  bar  the  mariner  from  recovering 
his  defired  port,  he  may  reach  other  harbours,  as  Pli- 
mouth,  Cape- Anne,  Salem,  Marblehead  ;  all  which  afford 
good  ground  for  anchorage  ;  being  -likewife  land-lockt 
from  wind  and  feas.  The  chief  and  ufual  harbour,  is 
the  ftill  bay  of  Majfachufets,  which  is  clofe  aBoard  the 
plantations,  in  which  moft  of  our  fhips  come  to  anchor, 
being  the  neareft  their  mart,  and  ufual  place  of  land- 

x      ing,; 
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FOR  that  part  of  the  country  wherein  moll  of  the 
Englijh  have  their  habitation  ;  it  is  for  certain  the 
befl  ground  and  fweeteft  climate  in  all  thofe  parts,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  New-England,  agreeing  well  with  the 
temper  of  our  Englijb  bodies,  being  high  land,  and 
fharp  air ;  and  though  mofl  of  our  Englijh  towns  bor- 
der upon  the  fea  coaft,  yet  they  are  not  often  troubled 
B  2  with 
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ing  of  paffengers ;  it  is  a  fafe  and  a  pleafant  harbour 
within,  having  but  one  common  and  fafe  entrance,  and 
that  not  very  broad ;  there  fcarce  being  room  for  3  (hips 
to  come  in  board  and  board  at  a  time,  but  being  once 
within,  there  is  room  for  the  anchorage  of  500  fhips. 

This  harbour  is  made  by  a  great  company  of  iflands, 
whofe  high  clifts  Ihoulder  out  the  boiflcrous  feas,  yet 
may  eafily  deceive  any  unfkilful  pilot ;  preferring  ma- 
ny fair  openings  and  broad  founds,  which  afford  too 
fhallow  waters  for  fhips,  tho?  navigable  for  boats  and 
fmall  pinnaces.  The  entrance  into  the  great  haven 
is  called  Nantajket  ;  which  is  two  leagues  from  Boflon; 
this  place  of  itfelf  is  a  very  good  haven,  where  fhips 
commonly  call  anchor,  until  wind,  and  tide  ferve  them 
for  other  places ;  from  hence  they  may  fail  to  the  river 
Wejfagufcus*  Neponfet,\  Charles  river,  and  Mxftick  river, 
on  which  rivers  be  feated  many  towns.  In  many  of 
thefe  fore-named  harbours,  the  feamen  having  fpent 
their  old  flore  of  wood  and  water,  may  have  frefh  fup- 
plies  from  the  adjacent  iilands,  with  good  timber  to  re- 
pair their  weather-beaten  fhips :  Here  likewife  may  be 
had  mails  or  yards,  being  flore  of  fuch  trees  as  are 
ufeful  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  Winter  and  Summer ', 
together  with  the  Heat,  Cold,  Snow,  Rain, 
and  the  Effetts  of  it. 
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with  mills,  or  unwholfome  fogs,  or  cold  weather  from 
the  fea,  which  lies  eaft  and  fouth  from  the  land.  And 
whereas  in  England  moll  of  the  cold  winds  and  wea- 
thers come  from  the  fea,  aind  thofe  fituations  are  count- 
ed moil  unwholfome,  that  are  near  the  fea-coaft ;  in 
that  country  it  is  not  fo,  but  otherwife  ;  for  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  winter,  the  north-eafl  and  fouth  wind  com- 
ing from  the  fea,  produceth  warm  weather,  and  bring- 
ing in  the  warm  working  waters  of  the  fea,  loofneth 
the  frozen  bays,  carrying  away  their  ice  with  their  tides, 
melting  the  fnow,  and  thawing  the  ground ;  only  the 
ilorth-wefl  wind  coming  over  the  land  is  a  caufe  of  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  being  always  accompanied  with 
deep  fnows  and  bitter  frofl,  fo  that  in  two  or  three 
days  the  rivers  are  paflable  for  horfe  and  man.  But  as 
it  is  an  axiom  in  nature,  Nullum  violentum  eft  perpetuum, 
No  extreams  lafl  long  ;  fo  this  cold  wind  blows  feldom 
above  three  days  together,  after  which  the  weather  is 
more  tolerable,  the  air  being  nothing  io  fharp,  but 
peradventure  in  four  or  five  days  after  this  cold  mef- 
fenger  will  blow  afrefh,  commanding  every  man  to  his 
tioufe,  forbidding  any  to  .outface  him  without  prejudice 
to  their  nofes.  But  it  may  be  obje&ed,  that  it  is  too 
cold  a  country  for  our  Engtijhmen>  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  a  warmer  climate  ;  to  which  it  may  be 
anfwered  (Igne  levatur  hye?nsj  There  is  wood  good 
flore,  and  cheap,  to  build  warm  houfes/tand  make 
good  fires,  which  makes  the  winter  lefs  tedious ;  and 
moreover,  the  extremity  of  this  cold  weather  lafl* 
eth  but  for  two  months,  or  ten  weeks,  beginning  in 
December,  and  breaking  up  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
which  hath  become  a  paflage  very  remarkable,  that  for 
ten  or  &  dozen  years  the  weather  hath  held  himfelf  to 
his  day,  unlocking  his  icy  bays  and  rivers,  which  are 
never  frozen  again  the  fame  year,  except  there  be  fome 
fmall  froft  until  the  middle  of  March,     It  is  obierved 

by 
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by  the  Indians  that  every  tenth  year  there  is  little  or 
no  winter,  which  hath  been  twice  obferved  by  the 
EngHJb  ;  the  year  of  New-FUmouth  mens  arrival  was 
no  winter  in  comparifon ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  after 
jikewife,*  when  the  great  company  fettled  themfelves  in 
Maffachufetts  Bay,  was  a  very  mild  feafon,  little  froft, 
and  lefs  fnow,  but  clear  ferene  weather,  few  north-weft 
winds,  which  was  a  great  mercy  to  the  Englijh  coming 
over  fo  rawTly  and  uncomfortably  provided,  wanting  all 
utenlils  and  proviftons,  which  belonged  to  the  well- 
being  ^  of  planters :  And  whereas  many  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  plantations,  it  was  not  becaufe  the 
country  wras  unheal thful,  but  becaufe  their  bodies  were 
corrupted  with  fea-diet,  which  was  naught,  the  beef 
and  pork  being  tainted,  their  butter  and  cheefe  cor- 
rupted, their  fiih  rotten,  and  the  voyage  long,  by  reafon 
of  crofs  winds,  fo  that  winter  approaching  before  they 
could  get  warm  houfes,  and  the  fearching  fharpnefs  of 
that  purer  climate,  creeping  in  at  the  crannies  of  their 
crazed  bodies,  caufed  death  and  ficknefs ;  but  their 
harms  have  taught  future  voyagers  more  wifdom,  in 
(hipping  good  provifion  for  fea,  and  finding  warm 
houfes  at  landing,  find  health  in  both.  It  hath  been 
obferved,  that  of  five  or  fix  hundred  pafiengers  in  onfe 
year,  not  above  three  have  died  at  fea,  having  their 
health  likewife  at  land,  But  to  return  to  thd  matter 
in  handjdaily  obfervations  make  it  apparent,  that  the 
peircing  cold  of  that  country  produceth  not  fo  many 
noifome  effefts,  as  the  raw  winters  of  England.  In 
public  affemblies  it  is  ftrange  to  hear  a  man  fiieeze  or 
cough,  as  ordinarily  they  do  in  old  England  ;  yet  not 
to  fmother  any  thing,  left  you  judge  me  too  partial  in 
reciting  good  of  the  country,  and  not  bad ;  true  it  is, 
that  fome  venturing  too  nakedly  in  extremity  of  cold,. 
being  mere  fool-hardy  than  wife,  have  for  a  time  loft 
she  life  pf  their  feet,  others  the  ufe  of  their  fingers ; 

but 
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feut  time  and  furgery  afterwards  recovered  them. 
Some  have  had  their  over-grown  beards  fo  frozen  to- 
gether, that  they  could  not  get  their  ftrong  water 
bottles  into  their  mouths.  I  never  heard  of  any  that 
utterly  perifhed  at  land  with  cold,  faving  one  Englifh- 
man  and  an  Indian,  who  going  together  a  fowling,  the 
morning  being  fair  at  their  fetting  out,  afterwards  a 
terrible  florm  arifmg,  they  intended  to  return  home ; 
tut  the  ftorm  being  in  their  faces,  and  they  not  able 
to  withftand  it,  were  frozen  to  death,  the  Indian  having 
gained  three  flight-lhot  more  of  his  journey  homeward, 
was  found  reared  up  againft  a  tree  with  his  aqua-vitx 
bottle  at  his  head.^  A  fecond  paffage  (concerning  the 
which  many  think  hardly  of  the  country  in  regard  of 
the  cold)  was  the  mifcarriage  of  a  boat  at  fea ;  certain 
men  having  intended  a  voyage  to  New-Plimouth,  fetting 
fail  towards  night,  they  wanted  time  to  fetch  it,  being 
constrained  to  put  into  another  harbour,  where  being 
negligent  of  the  well-mooring  of  their  boat,  a  ftrong 
wind  coming  from  the  fhore  iii  the  night,  loofened  the 
killock,  and  drove  them  to  fea,  without  light  of  land, 
before  they  had  awaked  out  of  fleep,  but  feeing  the 
imminent  danger,  fuch  as  were  not  benummed  with 
cold,  fliipt  out  their  oars,  fhaping  their  courfe  for  Cape 
Codr  where  the*  Indians  met  them,  who  buried  the  dead, 
and  carried  the  boat  with  the  living  to  Plimouth,  where 
fome  of  them  died,  and  fome  recovered.  Thefe  things 
may  fright  fome,  but  being  that  there  hath  been  many 
paflages  of  the  like  nature  in  our  Englijh  climate,  it 
cannot  difhearten  fuch  as  ferioufly  confider  it,  feeing 
likewife  that  their  own  ruins  fprung  from  their  own 
negligence. 

The  country  is  not  fo  extreamly  cold,  unlefs  it  be 
when  the  north-weft  wind  is  high,  at  other  times  it  is 
ordinary  for  fifhermen  to  go  to  fea  in  January  and 
February,  in  which  time  they  get  more  fifh,  and  better 
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than  in  fnmmer,  only  obferving  to  reach  fome  good 
harbours  before  night,  where  by  good  fires  they  fleep 
as  well  and  quietly  (having  the  main-fail  tented  at  their 
backs,  to  flicker  them  from  the  wind)  as  if  they  were 
at  home.*  To  relate  how  fome  Englijb  bodies  have 
borne  out  cold,  will  (it  may  be)  ftartle  the  belief  of 
fome,  it  being  fo  ftrange,  yet  not  fo  ftrange  as  true. 
A  certain  man  being  fomething  diffracted,  broke  away 
from  his  keeper,  and  running  into  the  wood  could  not 
be  found  with  much  feeking  after;  but  four  days  being 
expired,  he  returned,  to  appearance  as  well  in  body,  as 
at  his  egrefs,  and  in  mind  much  better :  For  a  mad 
man  to  hit  home  through  the  unbeaten  woods,  was 
ftrange ;  but  to  live  without  meat  or  drink  in  the  deep 
of  winter,  ftranger;  and  yet  return  home  bettered, 
was  moft  ftrange  :  But  if  truth  may  gain  belief,  you 
may  behold  a  more  fuperlative  ftrangenefs.  A  certain 
maid  in  the  extremity  of  cold  weather  (as  it  fell  out) 
took  an  uncertain  journey,  in  her  intent  fhort,  not 
above  four  miles,  yet  long  in  event ;  for  lofing  her  way, 
fne  wandered  fix  or  feven  days  in  moft  bitter  weather 
not  having  one  bit  of  bread  to  ftrengthen  her,  fome- 
times  a  frefli  fpring  quenched  her  thirft,  which  wras  all 
the  refrefliment  fhe  had :  the  fnow  being  upon  the 
ground  at  firft,  fhe  might  have  track'd  her  own  foot- 
fteps  back  again,  but  wanting  that  underftanding,  fhe 
wandered  till  God  by  his  fpecial  providence  brought 
her  to  the  place  fhe  went  from,  where  fhe  lives  to 
this  day. 

The 

#  The  vaft  continent  behind  us  (covered  with  immenfe  trads  of 
fnow)  condenfeth  the  air,  and  renders  our  winters  fo  cold— 
and  in  fummer  is  one  great  occafion  of  our  exceflive  heats, 
the  wind  paffing  over  great  tracts  of  land  intenfely  heated  by 
the  fun— Bordering  upon  the  great  lakes,  an  eaflerly  wind 
brings  a  dry  cold  fnow— and  a  wefterly  one  the  contrary, 
but  upon*  this  eaftcoaft  of  America  we  find  it  quite  the  reverfe 
—and  when  an  eallerly  wind  prevails  in  fummer,  we  always 

find 
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The  hard  winters  are  commonly  the  fore-runners 
of  pleafant  fpring-times,  and  fertile  fummers,  being 
judged  likewife  to  make  much  for  the  health  of  our 
Englijh  bodies:  It  is  found  to  be  more  healthful  for 
fuch  as  adventure  thither,  to  come  towards  winter,  than 
in  the  hot  fummer;  the  climate  in  winter  is  commonly 
cold  and  dry,  the  fnow  lies  long,  which  is  thought  to 
be  no  fmall  nourifhing  to  the  ground.  For  the Indians 
burning  it  to  fupprefs  the  under-wood,  which  elfe 
would  grow  all  over  the  country,  the  fnow  falling  not 
long  after,  keeps  the  ground  warm,  and  with  his  melt- 
ing conveys  the  aflies  into  the  pores  of  the  earth, 
which  doth  fatten  it.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that 
Englijh  wheat  and  rye  proves  better,  which  is  winter 
fown,  and  is  kept  warm  by  the -fnow,  than  that  which 
is  fown  in  the  fpring.  The  fummers  be  hotter  than 
in  England,  becaufe  of  their  more  fouthern  latitude, 
yet  are  they  tolerable ;  being  often  cooled  with  frefh 
blowing  winds,  it  feldom  being  fo  hot  as  men  are  dri- 
ven from  their  labours,  efpecially  fuch  whofe  employ- 
ments are  within  doors,  or  under  the  cool  fhade  :  Ser- 
vants have  hitherto  been  privileged  to  reft  from  their 
labours  in  extream  hot  weather  from  ten  of  the  clock 
till  two,  which  they  regain  by  their  early  rifmg  in  the 
morning,  and  double  diligence  in  cool  weather.  The 
fummers  are  commonly  hot  and  dry,  there  being  fel- 
dom any  rains ;  I  have  known  it  fix  or  feven  weeks 
before   one   fhower   hath   moiftened  the   plowman's 

labour, 

find  the  weather  cold  and  raw — but  a  wefterly  brings 
drought  and  heat.  As  the  land  becomes  clear  our  winters 
grow  milder,  tho*  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined, for  the  vatt  wilds,  uncultivated,  beyond  our  mod  ex- 
tended frontiers  will  forever  affect  our  climate.  An  Irijh  gen- 
tleman obferved  that  there  was  a  vifible  alteration  in  Ireland 
within  thefe  thirty  years,  the  climate  was  more  mijd  and 
temperate,  which  he  imputed  folely  to  the  draining  of  the^ 
bogs,  and  the  improvement  of  the  foil.    .  ^-^    ' '"   ™ 
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labour,  yet  the  harveft  hath  been  very  good,  the  Indian 
corn  requiring  more  heat  than  wet;  for  the  Englifh 
corn,  it  is  rcfrefli'd  with  the  nightly  dews,  till  it  grow 
up  to  (hade  his  roots  with  his  own  fubftance  from  the 
parching  fan.      In  former  times  the  rain  came  feldom, 
but  very  violently,  continuing  his  drops  (which  were 
great  and  many)  fometimes  four  and  twenty  hours  to- 
gether ;  fomerimes  eight  and  forty,  which  watered  the 
ground  for  a  long  time  after ;  but  of  late  the  feafons 
be  much  altered,  the  rain  coming  much  oftner,  but  ' 
more  moderately,  with  leffer  thunder  and  lightnings, 
and  fudden  gulls  of  wind.     I  dare  be  bold  to  affirm  it, 
that  I  faw  not  fo  much  rain,  raw  colds,  and  mifty  fogs 
in  four  years  id  thofe  parts,  as  was  in  England  in  the 
fpace  of  four  months  the  laft  winter ;   yet  no  man  at 
the  year's  end,  complained  of  too  much  drought,  or 
too  little  rain.     The  times  of  moil  rain,    are  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  at  Michaelmas.     The  early 
fprings  and  long  fummers  make  but  (hort  autumns  and 
winters.     In    the  fpring,  when  the  grafs  begins  to 
put  forth,  it  grows  apace,   fo  that  where  it  was  all 
black    by  reafon  of  winters  burnings,   in  a  fortnight 
there  will  be  grafs  a  foot  high,  f 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  Climate,  Length  and  Short nefs  of  Day 
and  Night,  with  fuitablenefs  of  it  to  the 
■Engtijh  Bodies  for  Health  and  Sicknefs. 

rHE  country  being  nearer  the  equino&ial  than 
England,  the  days  and  nights  are  more  equally 
divided.  In  fummer  the  days  are  two  hours  fhorrer, 
and  hkewife  in  winter  two  hours  longer  than  in 
England.  In  a  word,  both  fummer  and  winter  is  more 
commended  of  the  Englijb  there,  than  the  fummer 
C  winters, 

t  This  is  generally  the  cafe  of  new  lands—the  foil  being 
very  rank,  ° 
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winters,  and  winter  fummers  of  England ;  and  who 
is  there  that  could  not  wifli  that  England's  climate 
were  as  it  hath  been  in  quondam  times,  colder  in  win- 
ter, and  hotter  in  fummer  ?  Or  who  would  condemn 
that  which  is  as  England  hath  been  ?  Virginia  having 
no  winter  to  fpeak  of,  but  extreme  hot  fummers,  hath 
dried  up  much  Englijh  blood,  and  by  peftiferous  dif- 
eafes  fwept  away  many  lufty  bodies,  changing  their 
complexion,  not  into  fwarthinefs,  but  into  palenefs ; 
fo  that  when  as  they  come  for  trading  into  our  parts, 
we  can  know  many  of  them  by  their  faces.  This 
alteration  certainly  comes  not  from  any  want  of  victuals 
or  neceflary  food,  for  their  foil  is  very  fertile  and 
pleafant,  yielding  both  corn  and  cattle  plenty,  but  rather 
from  the  climate,  which  indeed  is  found  to  be  hotter 
than  is  fuitable  to  an  ordinary  Englijh  conftitution. 

In  New-England  both  men  and  women  keep  their 
ordinary  complexions,  infomuch  as  feamen  wonder, 
when  they  arrive  in  thofe  parts,  to  fee  their  country- 
men fo  frefli  and  ruddy  :  If  the  fun  doth  tan  any,  yet 
the  winter's  cold  reftores  them  to  their  former  com- 
plexion ;  and  as  it  is  for  the  outward  complexion,  fo  it 
is  for  the  inward  conftitution ;  not  very  many  being 
troubled  with  inflammations,  or  fuch  difeafes  as  are  in- 
creafed  by  too  much  heat :  and  whereas  I  fay  not  very 
many,  yet  dare  I  not  exclude  any ;  for  death  being 
certain  to  all,  in  all  nations  there  muft  be  fomething 
tending  to  death  of  like  certainty.  The  founded 
bodies  are  mortal  and  fubjeft  to  change,  therefore  fall 
into  difeafes,  and  from  difeafes  to  death.  Now  the 
two  chief  meffengers  of  mortality  ht  fevers  and  callen- 
tUres  ;  but  they  be  eaiily  helped,  if  taken  in  time,  and 
as  eafily  prevented  of  any  that  will  not  prove  a  meer 
fool  to  his  body.  For  the  common  difeafes  of  Eng- 
land they  be  ftrangers  to  the  Englijh  now  in  that  land. 
To  my  knowledge  I  never  knew  any  that  had  the  Pox, 
Meafles,  Green-ficknefs,  Head-aches,   Stone,  or  Con- 

fumptions, 
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fumptions,  &c.  Many  that  come  infirm  out  of  England 
retain  their  old  grievances  frill ;  and  fome  that  were 
long  troubled  with  lingering  difeafes,  as  coughs  of  the 
lungs,  confumptions,  &c.  have  been  reftored  by  that 
medicinal  climate  to  their  former  flrength  and  health. 
God  hath  been  pleafed  fo  to  blefs  men  in  the  health 
of  their  bodies,  that  I  dare  confidently  fay  it,  out  of 
that  town  from  whence  I  came,  in  three  years  and  a 
half,  there  died  but  three,  one  of  which  was  crazeqL 
before  he  came  into  the  land ;  the  other  two  were 
children  born  at  one  birth  before  their  time,  the  mo- 
ther being  accidentally  hurt.  To  make  good  which 
lofles,  I  have  feen  four  children  baptized  at  a  time, 
wrhich  wipes  away  the  common  afperiion,  that  women 
have  no  children,  being  a  meer  falfity,  there  being  as 
fweet  lufty  children  as  in  any  other  nation,  and  reckon- 
ing fo  many  for  fo  many,  more  double  births  than  in 
'England ;  the  women  likewife  having  more  fpeedy 
recovery,  and  gathering  of  ftrength  after  their  delivery 
than  in  England. 

Th  e  lafl  argument  to  confirm  the  healthfulnefs  of 
the  country,  ftiall  be  from  mine  own  experience,  who 
altho'  in  England  I  was  brought  up  tenderly  under 
the  careful  hatching  of  my  deareft  friends,  yet  fcarce 
could  I  be  acquainted  with  health,  having  been  let 
blood  fix  times  for  the  Pleurify  before  I  went ;  like- 
wife  beino-  aflailed  with  other  weaknin?  difeafes  ;  but 
being  planted  in  that  new  foil  and  healthful  air,  which 
wTas  more  correfpondent  to  my  nature  (I  fpeak  it  with 
praife  to  the  merciful  God)  tho'  my  occafions  have 
been  to  pafs  through  heat  and  cold,  wTet  and  dry,  by 
fea  and  land,  in  winter  and  fummer,  day  by  day,  for 
four  days  together,  yet  fcarce  did  I  know  what 
belonged   to  a  day's  ficknefs* 

C  2  CHAP. 

#  Adults,  tranfplanted  from  the  equable  climates  of  Europe*  live 
long  in  thefe  northern,  parts  of  America ;  the  remperatenefs  of 
their  native  country  gives  a  firmnefs  to  their  fibres,  originally 

better 
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CHAP.     IV. 

O/*  /fo  Nature  of  the  Soil. 

THE  Soil  is  for  the  general  a  warm  kind  of  earth, 
there  being  little  cold  fpewing  land,  no  morilh 
fenns,  no  quagmires,  the  loweft  grounds  be  the  marfhes, 
over  which  every  full  and  change  the  fea  flows  : 
Thefe  marfhes  be  rich  ground,  and  bring  plenty  of 
hay,  of  which  the  cattfe  feed  and  like,  as  if  they  were 
fed  with  the  beft  upland  hay  in  New-England ;  of 
which  likewife  there  is  great  {lore,  which  grows  com» 
monly  between  the  marfhes  and  the  woods.  This 
meadow  ground  lies  higher  than  the  marfhes,  whereby 
it  is  freed  from  the  overflowing  of  the  fea ;  and  be- 
fides  this,  in  many  places  where  the  trees  grow  thin, 
there  is  good  fodder  to  be  got  amongft  the  woods. 
There  be  likewife  in  divers  places  near  the  plantations 
great  broad  meadows,  wherein  grow  neither  fhrub  nor 
tree,  lying  low,  in  which  plains  grow  as  much  grafs, 
as  may  be  thrown  out  with  a  fey  the,  thick  and  long, 
as  high  as  a  man's  middle ;  fome  as  high  as  the  fhouL? 
ders,  fo  that  a  good  mower  may  cut  three  loads  in  a 
day.  But  many  objeft  this  is  but  coarfe  fodder  :  True 
it  is,  that  it  is  not  fo  fine  to  the  eye  as  Englifb  graft, 
but  it  is  not  four,  tho'  it  grow  thus  rank  ;  but  being 
made  into  hay,  the  cattle  eat  it  as  well  as  if  it  were 
lea-hay,  and  like  as  well  with  it,     I  dare  not  think 

England 

better  than  ours,  which  enables  them  to  bear  the  rigorous 
viciffitudes  to  which  this  climate,  above  all  others  is  iubjec*t; 
whilft  Americans,  whofe  frequent  great  relaxations,  whereby 
the  fecretipns  become  highly  obftrucled,  require  as  great  a 
proportionable  bracing  to  impel  thefe  obftructions,  which  they 
.cannot  find  in  the  moift  climates  of  Europe \  consequently, 
they  foon  decline  into  dropfies,  pulmonary  coniumptions,  and 
other  difeafes,  the  effects  of  great  relaxations. 
T,c»r  this  note,  1  with  pleafure  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  tQ 
an  ingenious  phyfician,  who  hath  long  indulged  me  witfe 
&k  frisneiitijp. 
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England  can  ihew  fairer  cattle  either  in  winter  or  &&&& 
fummer,  than  is  in  thofe  parts  both  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  being  generally  larger  and  better  of  milch,  and 
bring  forth  young  as  ordinarily  as  cattle  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  hitherto  been  free  from'many  difeafes 
that  are  incident  to  cattle  in  England. 

To  return  to  the  fubjecl  in  hand,  there  is  fo  much  )  AA&*/ 
hay  ground  in  the  country,  as  the  richeft  voyager  that 
fliall  venture  thither  need  not  fear  v/ant  of  fodder,  tho'  ! 
his  herd  increafe  into  thoufands,  there  being  thou- J 
fands  of  acres  that  yet  was  never  meddled  with.    And 
whereas  it  hath  been  reported,  that  fome  have  mowen 
a  day  for  half  a  load  of  hay  :  I  do  not  fay  but  it  may 
be  true,  a  man  may  do  as  much,  and  get  as  little  in 
England  on  Salisbury  plain,  or  in  any  other  places 
where  grafs  cannot   be   expeftcd  :    So  hay-ground  is 
not  in  all  places  in  New-England.     Wherefore  it  fliall 
behove  every  man  according  to  his  calling  and  eftate 
to  look  for  a  fit  fituation  at  the  firft,  and  if  he  be  one 
that  intendeth  to  live  on  his  flock,  to  choofe  the  graffy  J 
vallies  before   the  woody   mountains.     Furthermore, 
whereas  it  hath  been  generally  reported  in  many  places 
of  England,  that  the  grafs  grows  not  in  thofe  places 
where  it  was  cut  the  fore-going  years,  it  is  a  nteer 
■falfliood ;  for  it  grows  as  well  the  enfuing  fpring  as  it 
did  before,  and  is  more  fpiery  and  thick,  like  our  En~ 
glijh  grafs ;  and  in  fuch  places  where  the  cattle  ufe  to 
graze,  the  ground  is  much  improved  in  the  woods, 
growing  more  graffy,  and  lefs  weedy.     The  worft  that  J  M/^ifj 
can  be  faid  againft  the  meadow  grounds,   is  becaufc  \  * 
there  is  little  edifti,  or  after-pafture,  which  may  pro-  ) 
ceed  from  the  late  mowing,  more  than  from  any  thing  \ 
elfe ;  but  tho'  the  edifh  be  not  worth  much,   yet  is  ' 
there    fuch  plenty  of  other  grafs  and  feeding,  that 
there  is  no  want  of  winter  fodder  till  December  ;  at 
which  time  men  begin  to  houfe  their  milch  cattle  arid 
falyes:  Some,  notwithftanding  the  cold  of  the  winter, 

have 
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have  their  young  cattle  without  doors,  giving  them 
meat  at  morning  and  at  evening.  F  or  the  more  up- 
land grounds,  there  be  different  kinds,  in  fome  places 
clay,  fome  gravel,  fome  a  red  fand;  all  which  are 
covered  with  a  black  mould,  in  fome  places  above  a 
foot  deep,  in  other  places  not  fo  deep.  There  be 
very  few  that  have  the  experience  of  the  ground, 
that  can  condemn  it  of  barrennefs ;  altho'  many  deem 
it  barren,  becaufe  the  Englijh  ufe  to  manure  their  land 
with  fifli,  which  they  do  not  becaufe  the  land  could 
not  bring  corn  without  it,  but  becaufe  it  brings  more 
with  it ;  the  land  likewife  being  kept  in  heart  the 
longer  :  Befides  the  plenty  of  fi(h  which  they  have  for 
little  or  nothing  is  better  fo  ufed,  than  call  away.  But 
to  argue  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground,  the  Indians,  who 
are  too  lazy  to  catch  filh,  plant  corn  eight  or  ten  years 
in  one  place  without  it,  having  very  good  crops.  Such 
is  the  ranknefs  of  the  ground,  that  it  mull  be  (own 
the  firft  year  with  Indian  corn,  which  is  a  foaking 
grain,  before  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  Englijh  feed.  In 
a  word,  as  there  is  no  ground,  fo  purely  good,  as  the 
long  forced  and  improved  grounds  of  England,  fo  is 
there  none  fo  extreamly  bad  as  in  many  places  of 
England,  that  as  yet  have  not  been  manured  and  im- 
proved, the  woods  of  New-England  being  accounted 
better  ground  than  the  forrefts  of  England,  or  wood- 
land ground,  or  heathy  plains. 

For  the  natural  foil,  I  prefer  it  to  the  county  of 
Surry  or  Middle/ex,  which  if  they  were  not  enriched 
with  continual  manurings,  would  be  lefs  fertile  than 
the  meaneft  ground  in  ^New-England  ;  wherefore  it  is 
neither  impoffible,  nor  much  improbable,  that  upon 
improvements  the  foil  may  be  as  good  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. And  whereas  fome  gather  the  ground  to  be 
naught,  and  foon  out  of  heart,  becaufe  Plimouth  men 
remove  from  their  old  habitations.  I  anfwer,  they  do 
no  more    remove   from   their   habitations,    than  the 

citizen 
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citizen  which  hath  one  honfe  in  the  city,and  another  in 
the  country,  for  his  pleafure,  health  and  profit.     For 
altho'  they  have  taken  new  plots  of  ground,  and  built 
houles  upon  them,  yet  do  they  retain  their  old  houfes 
(till,  and  repair  to  them  every  Sabbath-day;  neither  do 
they  efteem  their  old  lots  worfe  than  when  they  firft 
took  them :  What  if  they  do  not  plant  one  of  them 
every  year  ?  I  hope  it  is  no  ill  husbandry   to  reft  the 
land,  nor  is  always  that  the  worft  that  lies  fometimes 
fallow.     If  any    man  doubt  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ground,   let  him  comfort  himfelf  with  the  cheapnefs 
of  it ;  fuch  bad  land   in  England  I  am  fare  will  bring 
in  ftore  of  good  money.     This   ground  is  in  fome 
places  of  a  foft  mould,  and  eafy   to  plow ;    in  other 
places  fo  tough  and  hard,  that  I  have  feen  ten  oxen 
toiled,  their  Iron  chains  broken,  and   their  fliares  and 
coulters  much  ftrained  ;  but  after  the  firft  breaking  up 
it  is  fo  eafy,  that  two  oxen  and  a  horfe  may  plow  it : 
There  hath  as  good  Englife  com  grown  there  as  could 
be  defired ;  efpecially  rye,   oats,   and  barley  :  There 
hath  been  no  great  trial  as  yet  of  wheat  and  beans ; 
only  thus  much  I  affirm,  that  thefe  two  grains  grow  , 
well  in  gardens ;  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  but 
when  they  can  gather  feed  of  that  which  is  fown  in  the 
country,  it  may  grow  as  well  as  other  grain  ;  but  com- 
monly the  feed  that  cometh  out  of  England  is  heated 
at  fea,  and  therefore  cannot  thrive  at  land. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the    Herbs,    Fruits,  Woods,    Waters,    am 
Minerals. 

THE  ground  affords  very  good  kitchen  gardens,  l 
for  turnips,  parfnips,  carrots,  radiflies,  pumpions, 
mufkmellons,  ifquouterfquafties,  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
whatfocver  grows  well  in  England,  grows  as  weR  there, 
many  things  being  better  and  larger :  There  is  like- 
wife 
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wife  growing  all  manner  of  herbs  for  meat  and  medi- 
cine, and  not  only  in  planted  gardens,  but  in  the  woods, 
without  either  the  art  or  help  of  man,  as  fweet  mar- 
jorum,  purflane,   forrel,  pennyroyal,  yarrow,  rnyrrl^ 
faxafarilla,  bayes,  &c.     There  is  likewife  itrawberries 
I  ta  abundance,  very  large  ones,  fome  being  too  inches 
I  about;  one  may  gather  half  a  bufhel  in  a  forenoon  : 
In  other  feafons  there  be  goofeberries,  bilberries,  raf- 
berries,   treackleberries,    hurtleberries,  and   currants- 
which   being  dried  in  the   fun  are  little  inferiour  to' 
thofe  that  our  grocers  fell  in  England.     This  land 
/  likewife  affords  hemp  and  flax,  fome  naturally,  and 
,  fome  planted  by  the  Englijh,  with  rapes  if  they  be  weli 
/  managed.     For  fuch  commodities  as  lie  under  ground, 
I  cannot,  out  of  mine   own  experience  or  knowledge' 
fay  much,  having  taken  no  great  notice  of  fuch  things  • 
but  it  is  certainly  reported  that   there  is  iron-flone ; 
and  the  Indians  informed  us,  that  they  can  lead  us  to 
the  mountains  of  black  lead,  and  have  fhewn  us  lead- 
ore,  if  our  fmall  judgment  in  fuch  things  does  not 
deceive  us ;  and  tho'  nobody  dare  confidently  conclude, 
yet  dare  they  not  utterly  deny,  but  that  the  Spaniards 
bhfs  may  he  hid  in  the  barren  mountains.     Such  as 
have  coafted  the  country  affirm  that  they  know  where 
to  fetch  fea-coal,  if  wood  were  fcarce :  There  is  plenty 
of  ftone,   both   rough  and  fmooth,   ufeful  for  many 
things,  with  quarries  of  flate,  out  of  which  they  pet 
covering  for  houfes ;  with  good  clay,  whereof  they 
make  tiles  and  bricks,   and  pavements  for  their  ne- 
ceffary   ufes. 

For  the  country,  it  is  as  well  watered  as  any  land 
under  the  fun ;  every  family,  or  every  two  families 
having  a  fpring  of  fweet  water  betwixt  them,  which 
is  far  different  from  the  waters  of  England,  being  not 
fo  lharp,  but  of  a  fatter  fubflance,  and  of  a  more  jetty 
colour  :  It  is  thought  there  can  be  no  better  water  in 
the  world,  yet  dare  J  not  prefer  it  before  good  beer, 

as 
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as  fome  have  clone,  but  any  man  will  choofe  it  before 
bad  beer,  whey,  or  buttermilk.  Thofe  that  drink  it 
be  as  healthful,  frefh,  and  lufty,  as  they  that  drink  beer. 
Thefe  fprings  be  not  only  within  land,  but  likewife 
bordering  on  the  fea  coafts,  fo  that  fometimes  the  tides 
overflow  fome  of  them,  which  it  counted  rare  in  moffc 
parts  of  England.  No  man  hath  been  conftrained 
hitherto  to  dig  deep  for  his  water,  or  to  fetch  it  far, 
or  to  fetch  of  feveral  waters  for  feveral  ufes ;  one 
kind  of  water  ferving  for  wafhing  and  brewing,  and 
other  things.  Now  beiides  thefe  fprings,  there  be 
divers  fpacious  ponds  in  many  places  of  the  country, 
out  of  which  run  many  fweet  dreams,  which  are  con- 
ftant  in  their  courfe  both  winter  and  fummer,  whereat 
the  cattle  quench  their  third,  and  upon  which  may 
be  built  water-mills,  as  the  plantation  increafes, 

The  next  commodity  the  lafld  affords,  is  good  ftore 
of  woods,  and  that  not  only  fuch  as  may  be  needful 
for  fuel,  but  likewife  for  the  building  of  fliips  and 
houfes,  and  mills,  and  all  manner  of  water- work  about 
which  wood  is  needful.  The  timber  of  the  country 
grows  ftrait,  and  tall,  fome  trees  being  twenty,  fome 
thirty  foot  high,  before  they  fpread  forth  their 
branches;  generally  the  trees  be  not  very  thick,  tho* 
there  be  many  that  will  ferve  for  mill-polls,  fome  being 
three  foot  and  an  half  over.  And  whereas  it  is  gene- 
rally conceived,  that  the  woods  grow  fo  thick,  that 
there  is  no  more  clear  ground  than  is  hewed  out  by 
labour  of  men ;  it  is  nothing  fo :  In  many  places,  di- 
vers acres  being  clear,  fo  that  one  may  ride,  a  hunting 
in  mod  places  of  the  land,  if  he  will  venture  himfelf 
for  being  loft  :  There  is  no  underwood,  faving  in 
fwamps,  and  low  grounds  that  are  wet,  in  which  the 
Englifi  get  ofiers,  hafles,  and  fuch  finall  wood  as  is  for 
their  ufe,  Of  thefe  fwamps,  fome  be  1  o,  fome  20,  and 
fome  30  miles  long,  being  preferved  by  the  wetnefs 
of  the  foil  wherein  they  grow ;  for  it  being  the  cuilom 
D  ^  of 
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of  the  Indians  to  burn  the  woods  in  November,  when 
thegrafs  is  withered,  and  leaves  dried,  it  confumes  all 
the  under-wood  and  rubbifh,  which  otherwife  would 
overgrow  the  country,  making  it  unpaffable,  and  fpoil 
their  much  affefted  hunting  ;  fo  that  by  this  means  in 
thofe  places  where  the  Indians  inhabit,  there  is  fcarce 
a  bufli  or  bramble,  or  any  cumberfome  underwood  to 
be  feen  in  the  more  champain  ground.  Small  wood 
growing  in  thefe  places  where  the  fire  cannot  come,  is 
preferred.  In  fome  places  where  the  Indians  died  of 
'the  plague  fome  fourteen  years  ago,  is  much  under- 
wood, ^as  in  the  mid-way  betwixt  JVeffagufcus  and 
Plimoutb,  becaufe  it  hath  not  been  burned ;  certain 
rivers  flopping  the  fire  from  coming  to  clear  that  place 
of  the  country,  hath  made  it  unufeful  and  troublefome 
to  travel  through,  infomuch  that  it  is  called  ragged 
plain,  becaufe  it  tears  and  rents  the  cloaths  of  them 
that  pafs.  Now  becaufe  it  may  be  neceffary  for  me- 
chanical artificers  to  know  what  timber,  and  wood  of 
ufe  is  in  the  country,  I  will  recite  the  moft  ufeful, 
as  followeth. 

Trees  both  in   hills   and  plains,    in  plenty  be, 
The  long-lrJd  oak,    and   mournful  Cyprus   tree  ; 
Sky-tovfring  pines,     and  chefnuts   coated  rough, 
The   lofting   cedar,  with  the  wallnut   tough  ; 
The   rozin-dropping  fir,  for   majls    in    ufe, 
The  boatmen  feek  for  oars,  light,  neat  grown  fpruce  ; 
The   brittle  afh,    the,  ever   trembling   afps, 
The  broad-fpread  elm,  whofe  concave  harbours  wafps  ;    ■ 
The    water  fpungy  alder  good  for  nought, 
Small  eldern  by  ^  the  Indian  fletchers  fought ; 
The  knotty   maple,  palled   birch,  hawthornes, 
The  horn-bound  tree  that    to  be    cloven  f corns, 
Which  from  the  tender  vine  oft   takes  his  fpoufe, 
Who  twines  embracing  arms   about,  his  boughs. 

Within  this  Indian  orchard  fruits  be  fome, 
The  ruddy  cherry,   and  the  jetty  plumb  ; 

Snake- 
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Snake-murthering    hazel,  with  fweet  faxaphrage, 
Whofe  fpurns   in  beer    allays  hot  fevers  rage  ; 
The  clear  Jhumach,    with   more  trees   there  be, 
That  are  both  good  to  ufe,    and   rare  to  fee.* 

Though   many  of  thefe  trees  may  feem  to  have 
epithets  contrary  to  the  nature  of  them  as  they  grow 
in  England,  yet  are  they  agreeable  with  the  trees  of 
that  country.     The  chief  and  common  timber  for  or- 
dinary ufe  is  oak  and  walnut :  Of  oaks  there  be  three 
kinds,  the  red  oak,  white,  and  black ;  as  thefe  are  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  fo  are  they  chofen  tor  fuch  ufes  as  they 
are  mod  fit  for,  one  kind  being  fit  for  clapboard,  others 
for  fawn  board,    fome  fitter  for  (hipping,  others  for 
houfes.      Thefe  trees   afford    much   mail    for    hogs, 
efpecially  every  third  year,  bearing  a  bigger  acorn  than 
our  Englifb  oak.     The  walnut  tree  is  fomething  diffe- 
rent from  the  Englifb  walnut,  being  a  great  deal  more 
tough,  and  more  ferviceable,    and    altogether    heavy : 
And  wSereas  our  guns  that  are  flocked  with  Englifb 
walnut,  are  foon  broken  and  cracked  in  froft,  being  a 
brittle  wrood  ;  we  are  driven  to   flock  them  new  with 
the  country  walnut  ;  which  will  endure  all  blows  and 
weather  ;  lading  time  out  of  mind.     Thefe  trees  bear 
a  very  good  nut,  fomething  fmaller,  but  nothing  infe- 
riour  in  fvveetnefs  and  goodnefs  to  the  Englifb  nut, 
having  no  bitter  peal.     There  is  likewife  a  tree  in 
fome  parts  of  the  country,  that  bears  a  nut  as  big  as  a 
pear.     The  cedar  tree  is  a  tree  of  no  great  growth, 
not  bearing  above  a  foot  and  a  half  at  the  moil,  nei- 
ther is  it  very  high.     I  fuppofe  they  be  much  inferior 
to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  fo  much  commended  in  holy 
D  2  wrir* 

*  -This  claffic  turn  of  our  author,  will  hardly  fail  of  being 
agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  many  Gentlemen,  who  will  take  a 
pleafure  in  comparing  fome  of  the  moft  applauded  paffages 
in  the  Georgics,  with  this,  and  feveral  fubfequent,  poejtic 
excurfions . 
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writ.  This  wood  is  more  defired  for  ornament  than 
fubflance,  being  of  colour  red  and  white  like  eugh, 
fmelling  as  fweet  as  juniper  :  It  is  commonly  ufed  for 
cieling  of  houfes,  and  making  of  chefts,  boxes  and 
ftaves.  The  fir  and  pine  be  trees  that  grow  in  many- 
places,  fhooting  up  exceeding  high,  efpecially  the  pine ; 
they  do  afford  good  marts,  good  board,  rozin  and  tur- 
pentine. Out  of  thefe  pines  is  gotten  the  candle-wood 
that  is  fo  much  fpoken  of,  which  may  ferve  for  a  fhift 
amongft  poor  folks ;  but  I  cannot  commend  it  for  fin** 
gular  good,  becaufe  it  is  fomething  fluttiflb,  dropping 
a  pitchy  kind  of  fubftance,  where  it  ftands.  Here  no 
doubt  might  be  good  done  with  faw  mills ;  for  I  have 
Jeen  of  thefe  (lately  high  grown  trees,  ten  miles  toge- 
ther clofe  by  the  river  fide,  from  whence  by  (hipping 
they  might  be  conveyed  to  any  defired  port.  Likewife 
it  is  not  improbable  that  pitch  and  tar  may  be  forced 
from  thefe  treesa  which  bear  no  other  kind  of  fruit, 
For  that  country  alh,  it  is  different  from  the  afli  of 
England,  being  brittle  and  good  for  little,  fo  that  wal- 
nut is  ufed  for  it.  The  hornbound  tree  is  a  tough 
kind  of  wood,  that  requires  fo  much  pains  in  riving  as 
is  almoft  incredible,  being  the  bed  to  make  bowls  and 
difhes,  not  being  fubjeft  to  crack  or  leak.  This  tree 
growing  with  broad  fpread  arms,  the  vines  twift  their 
curling  branches  about  them ;  which  vines  afford  great 
{tore  of  grapes,  which  are  very  big  both  for  the  grape 
and  duller,  fweet  and  good  :  Thefe  be  of  two  forts, 
red  and  white,  there  is  likewife  a  fmaller  kind  of  grape, 
which  groweth  in  the  iflands,  which  is  fooner  ripe, 
and  more  delegable ;  fo  that  there  is  no  known  reafon 
why  as  good  wine  may  not  be  made  in  thofe  parts,  as 
well  as  Bourdeaux  iij  France  ;  being  under  the  fame 
degree.  It  is  great  pity  no  man  fets  upon  fuch  a  ven- 
ture, whereby  he  might  in  fmall  time  enrich  himfelf, 
and  benefit  the  country?     I  know  nothing  that  doth 
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hinder,  but  want  of  fkilful  men  to  manage  fueh  an 
employment ;  for  the  country  is  hot  enough,  the  ground 
good  enough,  and  many  convenient  hills  lie  toward  the 
fouth  fun,  as  if  they  were  there  placed  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  f  The  cherry  trees  yield  great  ftore  of  cherries, 
which  grow  on  clufters  like  grapes ;  they  be  much 
fmaller  than  our  Englijh  cherry,  nothing  near  fo  good, 
if  they  be  not  very  ripe  ;  they  fo  furr  the  the  mouth 
that  the  tongue  will  cleave  to  the  roof,  and  the  throat 
wax  hoarfe  with  fwallowing  thofe  red  bullies  (as  I  may 
call  them)  being  little  better  in  tafte,  Englijh  ordering 
may  bring  them  to  an  Englijh  cherry,  but  they  are  as 
wild  as  the  Indians.  The  plumbs  of  the  country  be 
better  for  plumbs  than  the  cherries  be  for  cherries  \ 
they  be  black  and  yellow,  about  the  bignefs  of  damfons, 
of  a  reafonable  good  tafte.  The  white  thorn  affords 
hawes  as  big  as  an  Englijh  cherry,  which  is  efteemed 
above  a  cherry  for  his  goodnefs  and  pleafantnefs  to 
the   tafte. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Beajls  that  live  on  the  hand. 

HAVING  related  unto  you  the  pleafant  fituation 
of  the  country,  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  with  his  vegetatives,  and  other 
commodities  ;  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  inform  you  of  fuch 
irrational  creatures  as  are  daily  bred,  and  continually 
nouriflied  in  this  country,  which  do  much  conduce  to 

the 

f  There  is  a  ropy  tafte  in  all  our  wild  grapes ;  tho'  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  beft  naturalifts  it  might  be  corrected  by  culti- 
vation. The  fouth  part  of  this  continent  is  well  adapted  for 
wine.  The  late  Col.  Tafker  of  Maryland,  in  one  year, 
made  more  than  twenty  hogfheads  from  the  Burgundy  grape  ; 
which  by  good  judges^  were  thought  equal  to  the  produce 
pf  France. 
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the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  affording  not  only 
meat  for  the  belly,  but  cloathing  for  the  back.  The 
beafts  be  as  followeth  : 

The  kingly  Lion,  and  the  ftrong  anrHd  Bear, 
The  large  limb  d  Moofes,  with  the  tripping  Deer  ; 
£$uill-darting  Porcupines,   and  Raccoons  be 
CaftePd  in  the  hollow  of  an  aged   tree  ; 
The /kipping  Squirrel,  Rabbet,  purblind  Hare, 
Immured  in   the  f elf  fame   caflle  are, 
Left,  red-efd  Ferret,  wily  Foxes  fhould 
Them  undermine,  if  rampir'd  but  with  mould  ; 
The  grim-fac'd  Ounce,  and  ravenous  howling  Wolf, 
Whofe  meagre  paunch  fucks  like  a  fw allowing  gulf  ; 
Black  gliftering  Otters,  and  rich  coated  Bever, 
The  Civet  fcented  Mufquafh  fuelling  ever. 
Concerning  Lions,  I  will  not  fay  that  I  ever  faw 
any  myfelf,  but  fome  affirm  that  they  have  feen  a  Lion 
at  Cape-Anne,  which  is  not  above  ten  leagues  from 
Bofton :  Some  likewife  being  loft  in  the  woods,  have 
heard  fuch  terrible  roarings,  as  have  made  them  much 
agaft ;  which  muft  be  either  Devils  or  Lions ;  there 
being  no  other  creatures   which  ufe  to  roar,  faving 
Bears,  which  have  not  fuch  a  terrible  kind  of  roaring  : 
Befides  Plimoutb  men  have  traded  for  Lions  ikins  in 
former  times.     But  fure  it  is  that  there  be  Lions  on 
that  continent,  for  the  Virginians  faw  an  old  Lion  in 
their  plantation,  who  having  loft  his  jackal,  which  was 
wont  to  hunt  his  prey,  was  brought  fo  poor  that  he 
could  go  no  further.     For  Bears  they  be  common, 
being  a  black  kind  of  Bear,  which  be  mod  fierce  in 
ftrawberry  time,  at  which  time  they  have  young  ones; 
at  which  time  likewife  they  will  go  upright  like  a  man, 
and  climb  trees,  and  fwim  to  the  iflands ;  which  if  the 
Indians  fee,  there  will  be  more  fportful  Bear-baiting 
than  Paris  garden  can  afford.     For  feeing  the  Bears 
take  water,  an  Indian  will  leap  after  him,  where  they 
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n0  to  water  cuffs  for  bloody  nofes,  and  fcratched  fides , 
in  the  end  the  man  getss  the  viftory,  riding  the  Bear 
over  the  watery  plain  till  he  can  bear  him  no  longer, 
In  the  winter  they  take  themfelves  to  the  clifts  of  rocks 
and  thick  fvvamps,  to  fhelter  them  from  the  cold ;  and 
food  being  fcant  in  thofe  cold  and  hard  times,  they  live 
only  by  fleeping  and  fucking  their  paws,  which  keepeth 
them  as  fat  as  they  are  in  fummer ;  there  would  be 
more  of  them  if  it  were  not  for  the  Wolves,  which  de- 
vour them  ;  a  kennel  of  thofe  ravening  runnagadoes, 
letting  on  a  poor  fingle  Bear,  will  tear  him  as  a  Dog 
will  tear  a  Kid ;  it  would  be  a  good  change  if  the 
country  had  for  every  Wolf  a  Bear,  upon  condition  all 
the  Wolves  were  banifhed;  fo  fliould  the  Inhabitants 
be  not  only  rid  of  their  greaterl  annoyance,  but  fur- 
niflied  with  more'  More  of  provifions,  Bears  being  ac- 
counted very  good  meat,  eiteemed  of  all  men  above 
venifon  :  again,  they  never  prey  upon  the  Englijh  cat- 
tle, or  offer" to  affault  the  perfon  of  any  man,  unlefs  be- 
ing vexed  with  a  ftiot,  and,  a  man  run  upon  him  before 
they  be  dead,  in  which  cafe  they  will  ftand  in  their 
own  defence,  as  may  appear  by  this  inffance.  Two 
men  going  a  fowling,  appointed  at  evening  to  meet  at 
a  certain  pond  fide,  to  fhare  equally,  and  to  return  home ; 
one  of  theft:  gunners  having  killed  a  Seal  or  Sea-calf, 
brought  it  to  the  pond  where  he  was  to  meet  his  com- 
rade, afterwards  returning  to  the  fea  fide  for  more  game, 
and  having  loaded  himfelf  with  more  Geefe  and  Ducks, 
he  repaired  to  the  pond,  where  he  faw  a  great  Bear 
feeding  oil  his  feal,  which  caufed  him  to  throw  down 
his  load,  and  give  the  Bear  a  falute  ;  which  though  it 
was  but  with  gooie  fliot,  yet  tumbled  him  over  and 
over ;  whereupon  the  man  fuppofing  him  to  be  in  a 
manner  dead,  ran  and  beat  him  with  the  handle  of  his 
gun :  The  Bear  perceiving  him  to  be  fuch  a  coward 
to   ftrike  him   when   he  was   down,    fcrambled  up, 
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ftanding  at  defiance  with  him,  fcratching  his  legs,  tear- 
ing his  cloaths  and  face,  who  flood  it  out  till  his  fix 
foot  gun  was  broken  in  the  middle ;  then  being  de- 
prived of  his  weapon,  he  ran  up  to  the  fhoulders  into 
the  pond,  where  he  remained  till  the  Bear  was  gone, 
and  his  mate  come  in,  who  accompanied  him  home. 

The  beaft  called  a  Moofe,  J  is  not  much  unlike  red 
Deer ;  this  beaft  is  as  big  as  an  ox,  flow  of  foot, 
headed  like  a  Buck,  with  a  broad  beam,  fome  being 
two  yards  wide  in  the  head,  their  flefh  is  as  good  as 
beef,  their  hides  good  for  cloathing.  The  Englifh 
have  fome  thoughts  of  keeping  him  tame,  and  to  ac- 
cuftome  him  to  the  yoke,  which  will  be  a  great  com- 
modity :  Firft  becaufe  they  are  fo  fruitful,  bringing 
forth  three  at  a  time,  being  likewife  very  uberous. 
Secondly,  becaufe  they  live  in  winter  without  any 
fodder.  There  be  not  many  of  thefe  in  the  Majfachu- 
fetts-Bay,  but  forty  miles  to  the  north-eaft  there  be 
great  ftore  of  them :  Thefe  poor  beads  likewife  are 
much  devoured  by  the  Woolves.  The  ordinary  Deer 
be  much  bigger  than  the  Deer  of  England,  of  a  brigh- 
ter colour,  itiore  inclining  to  red,  with  fpotted  bellies ; 
the  mod  ftore  of  thefe  be  in  winter,  when  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  country  be  cold  for  them;  -*hey 
defire  to  be  near  the  fea,  fo  that  they  may  fwim  to  the 
iflands  when  they  are  chafed  by  the  Woolves.  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  into  what  great  multitudes  they 
would  increafe,  were  it  not  for  the  common  devourer 
the  Wolf :  They  have  generally  three  at  a  time,  which 
they  hide  a  mile  one  from  another,  giving  them  fuck 
by  turns ;  thus  they  do,  that  if  the  Wolf  ihould  find 
one,  he  might  mifs  of  the  other.  Thefe  Deer  be  fat 
in  the  deep  of  winter ;  in  fumm'er  it  is  hard  catching 
of  them  wkh  the  beft  Greyhounds  that  may  be  pro- 
cured, becaufe  they  be  fwift  of  foot.     Some  credible 
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peribns  have  affirmed,  that  they  have  feen  a  Deer  leap 
chreefcore  feet  at  little  or  no  fbrcement;  befides,  there 
be  fa  many  old  trees,  rorten  dumps,  and  Indian  barns, 
that  a  Dog  cannot  well  run  without  being  fhoulder 
{hot  ;  yet  would  I  not  diffwade  any  from  carrying  good 
Dogs ;  for  in  the  winter  time  they  be  very  ufeful ;  for 
when  the  feow  is  hard  frozen,  the  Deer  being  heavy, 
fillks  into  the  fnow,  the  Dogs  being  light,  run  upon 
the  top,  and  overtake  them,  and  pull  them  down : 
Some  by  this  means  have  gotten  twenty  Bucks  and 
Does  in  a  winter  :  The  horns  of  thefe  Deer  grow  in 
a  drait  manner  (overhanging  their,  heads)  that  they 
cannot  feed  upon  fuch  things  as  grow  low,  till  they 
call  their  old  horns.  Of  thefe  Deer  there  be  a  great 
many,  and  more  in  the  Maflachufetts-Bay9  than  in  any 
other  place,  which  is  a  great  help  and  refrelhment  to 
thofe  planters.  The  Porcupine  is  a  fmall  thing  not 
much  unlike  a  Hedge-hog ;  fomething  bigger,  who 
{lands  upon  his  guard,  and  proclaims  a  Noli  me  tangere, 
to  man  and  bead  that  (hall  approach  too  near  him,  dart- 
ing his  quills  into  their  legs  and  hides.  The  Raccoon 
is  a  deep  furred  bead,  not  much  unlike  a  Badger,  hav- 
ing a  tail  like  a  Fox,  as  good  meat  as  a  Lamb  :  there  is 
one  of  them  in  the  tower.  Thefe  beads  in  the  day 
time  iieep  in  hollow  trees,  in  the  moon  fhine  night  they 
go  to  feed  on  clams  at  a  low  tide,  by  the  fea  fide,where 
the  Englijh  hunt  them  with  their  Dogs.  The  Squir- 
rels be  of  three  forts,  firft  the  great  grey  Squirrel. 
which  is  altnoft  as  big  as  an  Englijh  Rabbit ;  of  thefe 
there  be  the  greated  plenty,  one  may  kill  a  dozen  of 
them  in  an  afternoon,  about  three  of  the  clock  they  be- 
gin to  walk.  The  fecond  is  a  fmall  Squirrel,  not  un- 
like the  Englijh  Squirrel,  which  doth  much  trouble  the 
planters  of  corn,  fo  that  they  are  condrained  to  fet  di- 
vers traps,  and  to  carry  their  Cats  into  the  cornfields, 
'        E  till 
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till  their  corn  be  three  weeks  old.  The  third  kind  is 
a  flying  Squirrel  which  is  not  very  big,  flender  of  body, 
with  a  great  deal  of  loofe  flrin,  which  Ihe  fpreads  fquare 
when  flie  flies,  which  the  wind  gets,  and  fo  wafts  her 
Bat-like  body  from  place  to  place;  it  is  a  creature  more 
for  fight  and  wonderment,  than  either  pleafure  or  profit. 
The  Rabbits  be  much  like  ours  in  England.  The 
Hares  be  fome  of  them  white,  and  a  yard  long ;  thefe 
two  harmlefs  creatures  are  glad  to  flielter  themfelves 
from  the  harmful  Foxes,  in  hollow  trees;  having  a  hole 
ft  the  entrance  no  bigger  than  they  can  creep  in  at ; 
if  they  fhould  make  them  holes  in  the  ground,  as  our 
Englifh  Rabbits  do,  the  undermining  Reynolds  would 
rob  them  of  their  lives,  and  extirpate  their  generation. 
The  beafts  of  offence  be  Squncks,  Ferrets,  Foxes, 
whofe  impudence  fometimes  diverts  them  to  the  good 
wives  Hen-rooft,  to  fill  their  paunch  :  fome  of  thefe  be 
black,  their  furrs  is  of  much  eiteem. 

The  Ounce  or  the  "Wild  Cat  is  as  big  as  amungrel 
dog :  This  creature  is  by  nature  fierce,' and  more  dan- 
gerous to  be  met  withal  than  any  other  creature,  not 
fearing  either  dog  or  man ;  he  ufeth  to  kill  Deer, 
which  he  thus  effefteth  :  Knowing  the  Deer's  traps' 
he  will  lie  lurking  in  long  weeds,  the  Deer  paffing  by 
he  fuddenly  leaps  upon  his  back,  from  thence  gets  to 
his  neck,  and  fcratcheth  out  his  throat :  He  hath  like- 
wife  a  devife  to  get  Geefe ;  for  being  much  of  the 
colour  of  a  Goofe,  he  will  place  himfelf  clofe  by  the 
water,  holding  up  his  bob-tail,  which  is  like  a  Goofe 
neck,  the  Geefe  feeing  this  counterfeit  Goofe,  ap- 
proach nigh  to  vifit  him,  who  with  a  fudden  jerk 
apprehends  his  miftruftlefs  prey.  The  Englifh  kill 
many  of  thpfe,  accounting  them  very  good  meat. 
Their  flunafpS  very  deep  kind  of  fur,  fpotted  white 
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and  black  on  the  belly.  The  Woolves  be  in  fome 
refpeft  different  from  them  in  other  countries  i  It  was 
never  known  yet  that  a  Wolf  ever  fet  upon  a  man  or 
woman ;  neither  do  they  trouble  horfes  or  cows ;  but 
fwine,  goats,  and  red  calves,  which  they  take  for  deer, 
be  often  deftroyed  by  them;  fo  that  a  red  calf  is 
cheaper  than  a  black  one  in  that  regard  in  fome  places  : 
In  the  time  of  autumn,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring,  thefe  ravenous  rangers  do  mod  frequent  our 


Englijh  habitations,    following  the 


deer  which  -come 
down  at  that  time  to  thofe  parts.  They  be  made 
much  like  a  mungrel,  being  big-boned,  lank-paunched, 
deep-breafted,  having  a  thick  neck  and  head,  prick  ears 
and  long  fnout,  with  dangerous  teeth,  long  flaring 
hair,  and  a  great  bufti-M :  It  is  thought  by  many, 
that  our  Englijh  maftiff  might  be  too  hard  for  them-; 
but  it  is  no  fuch  matter ;  for  they  care  no  more  for 
an  ordinary  maftiff,  than  an  ordinary  maftiff  cares  for 
a  cur ;  many  good  dogs  have"  been  fpoiled  by  then! 
Once  a  fair  greyhound  hearing  them  at  their  howlings 
run  out  to  chide  them,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  before 
he  could  be  refcued.  One  of  them  makes  no  more 
bones  to  run  away  with  a  pig,  than  a  dog  to  run  away 
with  a  marrow  bone.  It  is  obferved  that  they  have 
no  joints  from  their  head  to  the  tail,  which  prevents 
them  from  leaping,  or  fudden  turning,  as  may  appear 
by  what  I  (hall  iliew  you.  A  certain  man  having  ftiot 
a  wolf,  as  he  was  feeding  upon  a  fwine,  breaking  his 
leg  only,  he  knew  not  how  to  devife  his  death ;  on 
a  "fudden,  the  wolf  being  a  black  one,  he  was  loth  to 
.fpoil  his  fur  with  a  fecond  ftiot,  his  fkin  being  worth 
five  or  fix  pounds  fteriing ;  wherefore  he  refolved  to 
get  him  by  the  tail,  and  thruft  him  into  a  river  that 
was  hard  by,  which  effected,  the  wolf  not  being  able 
to  turn  his  jointlefs  body  to  bite  hft£^was  taken. 
That  they  cannot  leap,  may  appear  by  this  wolf, 
£  2  whofe 
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whofe  mouth  watering  at  a  few  poor  impaled  kids, 
would  needs  leap  over  a  five  footed  pale  to  be  at  them, 
but  his  foot  flipping  in  the  rife,  he  fell  ftiort  of  his 
defire,  and  being  hung  in  the  carpenters  ftocks,  howled 
fo  loud,  that  he  frighted  away  the  kids,  and  called 
the  Englijh,  who  killed  him.  Thefe  be  killed  daily 
in  fome  places  or  other,  either  by  the  EngUJb  or  In- 
dians ;  who  have  a  certain  rate  for  every  head :  Yet 
is  there  little  hope  of  their  utter  deilru£tion,  the  coun- 
try being  fo  fpacious,  and  they  fo  numerous,  travelling 
in  the  fwamps  by  kennels ;  fometimes  ten  or  twelve  are 
of  a  company.  Late  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  fet  up  their  howlings,  and  call  their  com- 
panies together,  at  night  to  Jiunt,  at  morning  to  fleep ; 
in  a  word,  they  be  the  greateft  inconveniency  the 
country  hath,  both  for  matter  of  damage  to  private 
.  jnen  in  particular,  and  the  whole  country  in  general 


v.: 


CHAP.     VII. 
Beajh  living  in  the  Water. 

FOR  all  creatures  that  live  both  by  land  and  water, 
they  be  firfl  Otters,  which  be  moft  of  them 
black,  whofe  fur  is  much  ufed  for  muffs,  and  are  held 
almoft  as  dear  as  beaver.  The  flefh  of  them  is  none 
of  the  befl  meat,  but  their  oil  is  of  rare  life  for  many 
things.  Secondly,  Martins,  a  good  fur  for  their  big- 
nefs.  Thirdly,  Mufquaihes,  which  be  much  like  a 
beaver  for  fhape,  but  nothing  near  fo  big :  The  male 
hath  two  ftcnes  which  fmell  as  fweet  as  mufk,  and 
being  killed  in  winter  and  fpring,  never  lofe  their 
fweet  fmell :  Thefe  (kins  are  no  bigger  than  a  cony- 
$dn;  j$ £  are  fold  for  fiye  fliillings  %  piece,  being  fent 
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for  tokens  into  England.  One  good  fkin  will  perfume 
a  whole  houfe  full  of  cloaths,  if  it  be  right  and  good. 
Fourthly,  the  Beaver,  concerning  whom  if  I  fhould  at 
large  difcourfe,  according  to  knowledge  or  information, 
I  might  make  a  volume.  The  wifdom  and  under- 
Handing  of  this  beaft  will  almoft  conclude  him  a  rea- 
fonable  creature :  His  fliape  is  thick  and  ftiort,  having 
likewife  fliort  legs,  feet  like  a  mole  before,  and  behind 
like  a  goofe,  a  broad  tail  in  form  like  a  flioe  foal,  very 
tough  and  ftrong ;  his  head  is  like  an  otter's  head, 
faving  that  his  teeth  before  be  placed  like  the  teeth  of 
a  rabbet,  two  above  and  two  beneath,  lharp  and  broad, 
with  which  he  cuts  down  trees  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh,  fometimes  as  big  as  a  man's  body,  afterwards 
dividing  them  into  lengths,  according  to  the  ufe  they 
are  appointed  for.  If  one  Beaver  be  too  weak  to 
carry  the  log,  then  another  helps  him ;  if  they  two 
be  too  weak,  then  midtorum  manibus  grande  levatur 
onus  ;  four  more  adding  their  help,  being  placed  three 
to  three,  which  fet  their  teeth  in  one  anothers  tough  tails, 
and  laying  the  load  on  the  two  hindermoft,  they  draw 
the  log  to  the  defired  place ;  alfo  tow  it  in  the  water, 
the  ftrongeft  getting  under,  bearing  it  up  that  it  may 
fwim  the  lighter.  That  this  may  not  feem  altogether 
incredible,  remember  that  the  like  almoft  may  be  feen 
in  our  ants,  which  will  join  fometimes  feven  or  eight 
together  in  carrying  a  burden.  Thefe  creatures  build 
themfelves  houfes  of  wood  and  clay,  clofeby  the  ponds 
fide,  and  knowing  the  feafons,  build  them  anfwerable 
houfes,  having  them  three  ftories  high,  fo  that  as  land 
floods  are  raifed  by  great  rains,  as  the  waters  arife, 
they  mount  higher  in  their  houfes ;  as  they  afwage, 
they  defcend  lower  again.  Thefe  houfes  are  fo  ftrong, 
that  no  creature  faving  an  induftrious  man  with  his 
penetrating  tools,  can  prejudice  them ;    their  ingrefs 

Thefe  make  likewife 
very 
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Tcry  good  ponds,  knowing  whence  a  ftream  runs  be- 
tween two  hills,  they  will  there  pitch  down  piles  of 
wood,  placing  fmaller  rubbilh  before  it,  with  clay  and 
fods,  not  leaving,  till  by  their  art  and  induftry  they 
have  made  a  firm  and  curious  dam-head,  which  may 
draw  admiration  from  wife  underftanding  men.  Thefe 
creatures  keep  themfelves  to.  their  own  families,  never 
parting  fo  long  as  they  are  able  to  keep  houfe  together; 
and  it  is  commonly  faid,  if  any  Beaver  accidentally 
liaht  intoaftrange  place,  he  is  made  a  drudge  fo  long 
as"  he  lives  there,  to  carry  at  the  greater  end  o| ^the 
locr  unlefs  he  creep  away  by  ftealth.  Their  wMdom 
fecWs  them  from  the  Englijh,  who  feldom  or  never 
kill  any  of  them,  being  not  patient  to  lay  a  long  fiege, 
or  to  be  fo  often  deceived  by  their  cunning  evafions, 
fo  that  all  the  Beaver  which  the  Englijh  have,  comes 
from  the  Indians,  whofe  time  and  experience  fits  them 
for  that  employment. 


CHAP.    vnr. 

Of  the  Birds  and  Fowls  both  of  Land  6-  Water. 

HAVING  mewed  you  the  moft  defirable,  ufeful, 
and  beneficial  creatures,  with  the  moll  offenfive 
carrions  that  belong  to  our  wildernefs,  it  remains  m 
the  next  place,  to  mew  you  fuch  kinds  of  Fowl  as  the 
country  affords:  They  are  many,  and  we  have  much 
variety  both  at  fea  and  on  land;  and  luch  as  yield 
us  much  profit  and  honed  pleafure,and  are  thefe  that 
follow;  as 

The  princely  Eagle,   and   the  faring  Hawk, 
Whom  in  their  unknown  ways  there's  none  can  chalk  i 
The  Humbird  for  fame  Queen's  rich  cage  mare  ft, 
Than  in   the   vacant  wildernefs   to  ft  ; 
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The  fwift-wingd  Swallow  /weeping  to  and  fro, 
As  fwift  as  arrow  from   Tartarian  bow ; 
When  as  Aurora' J*   infant   day   new  fprinvs, 
There  thy  morning  mounting  Lark  her  fweet  lays  fines  - 
The  harmonious  Thrujh,  Jwift  Pigeon,  Turtle  Dove, 
Who  to  her  mate    does  ever  conflant  prove  ; 
The  Turkey-Pheafant,  Heathcock,  Partridge  rare, 
The  carrion-tearing  Crow,    and  hurtful  Stare ; 
The  long-livyd  Raven,  thy  ominous  Screech-Owl, 
Who  tells,  v  as  old  wives  fay,  difafters  foul ; 
The  drowfy  Madge,  that  leaves  her  day-lovyd  nefl, 
And  loves    to  rove  when  day-birds   be  at  reft  ; 
Thy  Eel-murthering  Hearne,  and  greedy  Cormorant, 
That  near  the  creeks  in  morijh  marjhes  haunt ; 
The  bellozving  Bitterne,  with  the  long-leg d  Crane  ; 
Prefagiiig  winters  hard,    and  dearth  of  grain  ; 
The  fiver  Swan    that  tunes  her  mournful  breath, 
To  fing  the  dirge  of  her  approaching  death  ;  ' 
The  tattling  Oldwives,   and  the  cackling  Geefe, 
The  fearful  Gull  that  fhuns  the  murthering  piece  ^ 
The  flrong-%vingy  d  Mallard,  with  the  nimble  Teal,' 
And  ill-fhafd  loon,  who  his  harfb  notes  dothfqueal  \ 
There  Widgins,  Sheldrakes,  and  Humilitees, 
Snipes,  Dippers,  Sea-Larks,  in  whole  millions  flee. 

The  Eagles  of  the  country  be  of  two  forts,  one 
like  the  Eagles  that  be  in  England,  the  other  is  feme- 
thing  bigger,  with  a  great  white  head,  and  white  tail ; 
thefe  be  commonly  called  Gripes ;  thefe  prey  upon 
ducks  and  gedc,  and  fuch  fifh  as  are  call  upon  the 
fea-fhore.  And  although  the  Eagle  be  counted  King 
of  that  feathered  regiment,  yet  there  be  a  certain  black 
Hawk  that  beats  him,  fo  that  he  is  conftrained  to  foar 
fo  high,  till  heat  expel  his  adverfary.  The  Hawk  is 
much  prized  of  the  Indians,  being  accounted  a  Saga- 
more's ranforn,  m: 
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To  fpeak  much  of  Hawks,  were  to  trefpafs  upon  my 
judgment,  and  bring  upon  my  felf  a  deferved  cenfure, 
for  abufmg  theFaulconer's  terms ;  but  by  relation  from 
thofe  that  have  more  infight  in  them  than  my  felf,  there 
be  divers  kinds  of  Hawks ;  their  aieries  are  eafy  to 
come  by,  being  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  near  the  fhore,  fo 
that  any  who  are  addi&ed  to  that  fport,  if  he  will  but 
be  at  the  charge  of  finding  Poultry  for  them,  may  have 
his  defires.  We  could  wifh  them  well  mew'd  in  Eng- 
land, for  they  make  havock  of  Hens,  Partridges,  Heath- 
cocks  and  Ducks ;  often  hindering  the  fowler  of  his  long 
look'd  for  fhoot.  The  Humbird  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  country, being  no  bigger  than  a  Hornet,  yet  hath 
all  the  dimenfions  of  a  Bird,  a  bill  and  wings,  with  quills, 
fpider-like  legs,  fmall  claws ;  for  colour,  fhe  is  glorious 
as  the  Rainbow;  as  fhe  flies,  fhe  makes  a  little  humming 
noife  like  a  humble-bee;  wherefore  fhe  is  called  the 
Humbird.  The  Pigeon  of  that  country  is  fomething 
different  from  our  Dove-houfe  Pigeons  in  England,  be- 
ing more  like  Turtles,  of  the  fame  colour ;  they  have 
long  tails  like  a  Magpie ;  and  they  feem  not  fo  big,  be- 
caufe  they  carry  notfo  many  feathers  on  their  backs  as 
our  Englifh  Doves,  yet  are  "they  as  big  in  body.  Thefc 
come  into  the  country  to  go  to  the  north  parts  in  the 
beginning  of  our  fpring,  at  which  time  (if  I  may  be 
counted  worthy  to  be  believed  in  a  thing  that  is  notfo 
flrange  as  true)  I  have  feen  them  fly  as  if  the  airy 
regiment  had  been  Pigeons  ;  feeing  neither  beginning 
nor  ending,  length  or  breadth  of  thefe  millions. ,  The 
{homing  of  people,  the  rattling  of  guns,  and  pelting  of 
•  fmall  (hot  could  not  drive  them  out  of  their  courfe,  but 
fo  they  continued  for  four  or  five  hours  together : 
yet  it  muft  not  be  concluded  that  it  is  thus  often,  for 
it  is  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  and  at  Michael- 
mas, when  they  return  to  the  fouthward;  yet  arc 
there  fome  all  the  year  long,  which  are  eafily  attained 

bv 
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by  feck  as  look  after  them.  Many  of  them  build  a* 
fcifcng  ch€  pine  trees,  thirty  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of 
our  plantations;  joining  neft  to  neft,  and  tree  to  tree 
by  their  nefls,  Co  that  the  Sun  never  fees  the  ground 
in  that  place,  from  whence  the  Indians  fetch  whole 
load,;  of  them. 

Th  e  Turkey  is  a  very  large  bird,  of  a  black  colour, 
yet  white  in  flefl  *;  much  bigger  than  our  Englifh  Tur- 
key. He  hath  the  ufe  of  his  long  legs  fo  ready,  that 
he  can  run  as  faft  as  a  Dog,  and  fly  as  well  as  a 
Goofe  :  of  thefe  fometimes  there  will  be  forty,  three- 
fcore  and  a  hundred  of  a  flock,  fometimes  more  and 
fometimes  lefs ;  their  feeding  is  Acorns,  Hawes,  and 
Berries,  feme  of  them  get  a  haunt  to  frequent  Englifh 
Corn :  In  winter  when  the  fnow  covers  the  ground, 
they  refort  to  the  fea-fhore  to  look  for  flirimps,  and 
fuch  fmall  fillies  at  low  tides.  Such  as  love  Turkey- 
hunting  muft  follow  it  in  winter  after  a  new  fallen 
fnow,  when  he  may  follow  them  by  their  tracks ;  fome 
have  killed  ten  or  a  dozen  in  half  a  day;  if  they  can  be 
found  towards  an  evening,  and  watched  where  they 
perch,  if  one  come  about  ten  or  eleven  of  the  clock,  he 
may  flioot  as  often  as  he  will,  they  will  fit,  unlefs  they 
be  ilenderly  wounded.  Thefe  Turkies  remain  all  the 
year  long ;  the  price  of  a  good  Turkey  Cock  is  four 
(hillings  f  and  he  is  well  worth  it,  for  he  may  be  in 
weight  forty  pounds ;  a  Hen  two  fhillings,  Pheafants 
be  very  rare;  but  Heathcocks  and  Partridges  be  com- 
mon ;  "he  that  is  a  good  husband,  and  will  be  ftirring 
betimes,  may  kill  half  a  dozen  in  a  morning. 

The  Partridges  are  bigger  than  they  are  in 
England ;  the  fiefli  of  the  Heathcocks  is  red,  and  the 
flefli  of  the  Partridge  white,  their  price  is  four  pence 
a  piece.  The  Ravens  and  Crows  are  much  like  them 
of  other  countries.  There  are  no  Magpies,  Jackdaws, 
Cuckoos,  Jayes,  &c  *  The  Stares,  or  Blackbirds,  be 
F  bigger 

*  Of  thefe  birds  there  is  now  a  great  plenty, 
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bigger  than  thofe  of  England,  as  black  as  Crows, 
being  the  moft  troublefome  and  injurious  bird  of  all 
other ;  pulling  up  the  corn  by  the  roots,  when  it  is 
young,  fo  that  thofe  who  plant  by  reedy  and  feggy 
places,  where  they  frequent,  are  much  annoyed  by  them# 
they  being  fo  audacious  that  they  fear  not  guns,  or 
their  fellows  hung  upon  poles ;  but  the  corn  having  a 
week  or  nine  days  growth  is  paft  their  fpoiling.  The 
Owls  be  of  two  forts  ;  the  one  being  fmall,  fpeckled 
like  a  Partridge,  with  ears ;  the  other  being  a  great 
Owl,  almoft  as  big  as  an  Eagle,  his  body  being  as  good 
meat  as  a  Partridge.  Cormorants  be  as  numerous  as 
other  fowls,  which  deftroy  abundance  of  fmall  filh; 
thefe  be  not  worth  the  fhooting,  becaufe  they  be  the 
worft  fowls  for  meat,  tailing  rank,  and  fifliy ;  again, 
one  may  flioot  twenty  times  and  mifs ;  for  feeing  the 
fire  in  the  pan,  they  dive  under  water  before  the  (hot 
comes  to  the  place  where  they  were :  They  ufe  to 
rooil  upon  the  tops  of  trees  and  rocks,  being  a  very 
heavy  drowfy  creature,  fo  that  the  Indians  will  go  in 
canoes  in  the  night  and  take  them  from  the  rocks,  as 
eafily  as  women  take  a  Hen  from  rooft :  No  duck- 
ing ponds  can  afford  more  delight  than  a  lame  Cor- 
morant and  two  or  three  lufty  dogs.  The  Crane, 
although  he  be  almoft  as  tall  as  a  man,  by  reafon  -of 
his  long  legs  and  neck ;  yet  is  his  body  rounder  than 
other  fowls,  not  much  ualike  the  body  of  a  Turkey. 
I  have  feen  many  of  thefe  fowls,  yet  did  I  never  fee 
one  that  was  fat.  though  very  fleaky ;  I  fuppofe  it  is 
contrary  to  their  nature  to  grow  fat :  Of  thefe  there 
be  many  in  fummer,  but  none  in  winter ;  their  price 
Is  two  {hillings.  There  be  likewife  many  Swans, 
which  frequent  the  frefh  ponds  and  rivers,  feldoni 
conforting  themfelves  with  ducks  and  g^tk  ;  thefe  be 
very  good  meat,  the  price  of  one  if.  fix  fhiliings.  The 
Geefe  of  the  country  be  of  three  forts,  firfl  a  Brant 

Goofe, 
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Goofe,  which  is  a  Goofe  almofl  like  the  wild  Goofe 
in  England,  the  price  of  one  of  thefe  is  fix  pence. 
The  fecond  kind  is  a  white  Goofe,  almofl  as  big  as  an- 
Englifh  tame  Goofe ;  thefe  come  in  great  flocks  about 
Michaelmas,  fometimes  there  will  be  two  or  three 
thoufand  in  a  flock,  thofe  continue  fix  weeks,  and  fa 
fly  to  the  fouthward,  returning  in  March,  and  flaying 
fix  weeks  more,  returning  to  the  northward ;  the  price 
of  one  of  thefe  is  eight  pence.  The  third  kind  of 
Geefe  is  a  great  grey  Goofe  with  a  black  neck,  and  a 
black  and  white  head,  ftrong  of  flight ;  and  thefe  be  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  the  ordinary  Geefe  of  England, 
fome  very  fat,  and  in  the  fpring  full  of  feathers,  that 
the  {hot  can  fcarce  pierce  them;  mod  of  thefe  Geefe 
remain  with  us  from  Michaelmas  to  April ;  they  feed 
on  the  fea  upon  grafs  in  the  bays  at  low  water,  and 
gravel,  and  in  the  woods  of  Acorns,  having  as  other 
fowl  have,  their  pafs  and  repafs  to  the  northward  and 
fouthward  :  the  accurate  markfmen  kill  of  thefe  both 
flying  and  fitting  ;  the  price  of  a  good  grey  Goofe  is 
eighteen  pence.  The  Ducks  of  the  country  be  very 
large  ones  and  in  great  abundance,  fo  there  is  of  Teal 
likewife  ;  the  price  of  a  Duck  is  fix  pence,  of  a  Teal 
three  pence.  If  I  fliould  tell  you  how  fome  have  killed,: 
a  hundred  Geefe  in  a  week,  fifty  Ducks  at  a  fhot,  for- 
ty Teal  at  another,  it  may  be  counted  almofl  impoffi- 
ble,  though  nothing  more  certain.  The  Oldwives  be 
wl  that  never  leave  tatling  day  or  night,  fomething 
gger  than  a  Duck.  The  Loon  is  an  ill-fhap'd  thing 
like  a  Cormorant ;  but  that  he  can  neither  go  nor  fly; 
he  maketh  a  noife  fometimes  like  a  Sow-gelder's  horn. 
The  Humilities  or  Simplicities  (as  I  may  rather  call 
them)  be  of  two  forts,  the  biggefl  being  as  big  as  a 
green  Plover,  the  other  as  big  as  birds  that  we  call 
Knots  in  England.  Such  is  the  fimplicity  of  the  final- 
Jer  forts  of  thefe  birds,  that  one  may  drive  them  on  a 
F  2  heap 
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heap  like  fo  many  fheep,  and  feeing  a  fit  time,  {hoot 
them ;  the  living  feeing  the  dead,  fettle  themfelves  on 
the  fame  place  again,  among  which  the  fowler  dif- 
charges  again.  I  my  felf  have  killed  twelve  fcore  at 
two  fhots ;  thefe  birds  are  to  be  had  upon  fandy  brakes 
at  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  before  the  Geefe  come  in, 
Thus  much  I  have  fhewed  you  as  I  know  to  be  true 
concerning  the  Fowl  of  the  country.  But  methinks 
I  hear  fome  fay  that  this  is  very  good  if  they  could  be 
caught,  or  likely  to  continue,  and  that  much  fhooting 
will  fright  away  the  fowls  :  True  it  is,  that  every  ones 
employment  will  not  permit  him  to  fowl;  what  then? 
yet  their  employments  furnifh  them  with  filver  guns 
with  which  they  may  have  it  more  eafy.  For  the 
frighting  of  the  fowl ;  true  it  is  that  many  go  blurting 
away  their  powder  and  fhot,  that  have  no  more  ikill  to 
kill,  or  win  a  Goofe,  than  many  in  England  that  have 
rufty  mulkets  in  their  houfes,  know  what  belongs  to  a 
foldier,  yet  they  are  pot  much  affrighted.  I  have  feen 
more  living  and  dead  the  laft  year,  than  I  have  done 
in  former  years.f 


CHAP.   IX. 

Of  Fijh. 

HAVING  done  with  thefe,  let  me  lead  you  from 
the  land  to  the  fea,  to  view  what  commodities 
may  come  from  thence ;  there  is  no  country  known, 
that  yields  more  variety  of  Fifh  winter  and  fummer  ; 
and  that  not  only  for  the  prefent  fpending  and  fufte- 
Hation  of  the  plantations,  but  likewife  for"  trade  into 

other 

f  By  hunting  therm  unfeafonabJy,   many  fpecies  of  thefe  birds 

are  almoft  extinct,   not  an  Heathcock  is  to  be  met  with, 

Scarcely  remain  any  Quails,   and  the   want  of  Partridges, 

Jfims  will  fopn  regret.     The  prefervatipn  of  the  game  hath 
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other  countries,  fo  that  thofe  which  have  had  ftages 
and  make  fiihing  voyages  into  thofe  parts,  have  gained 
(it  is  thought)  more  than  the  Newfoundland  fifher- 
men.  Codfiih  in  thefe  feas  are  larger  than  in  New- 
foundland, fix  or  feven  making  a  quintal  ;  wThereas 
they  have  fifteen  to  the  fame  weight ;  and  though  this 
may  feem  a  bafe  and  more  contemptible  commodity  in 
the  judgment  of  more  neat  adventurers,  yet  it  hath 
been  the  enrichment  of  other  nations,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  no  fmall  commodity  to  the  planters,  and  likewife 
to  England,  if  it  were  thoroughly  undertaken.  At  this 
time  being  yearly  ufed,  a  great  return  is  made  to  the 
weft  country  merchants  of  Briflol,  Plimouth  and  Bam- 
ftable.  Salt  may  be  had  from  the  fait  iflands,  and  it  i$ 
fuppofed  may  be  made  in  the  country.  The  chief 
fifli  for  trade  is  a  Cod,  but  for  the  ufe  of  the  country, 
there  is  all  manner  of  fifli  as  followeth. 

The  king  of  waters,  the  fea-fhouldering  Whale, 
The  /fluffing  Grampus,  with  the  oily  Seal ; 
The    fl  or  m-pref aging  Porpus,    Herring-Hog, 
Line  /hearing  Shark,  the  Caffifh,  and  Sea  Dog  ; 
The  fcale-fenc*d  Sturgeon,  wry-mouth* d  Hollibut, 
The  flouncing  Salmon,   Codfifh,   Greedigut ; 
Cole,  Haddick,  Hake,  the  Thornback,  and  the  Scate9 
Who/e  flimy   outfide  makes  him  feldy   in   date ; 
The  /lately  Ba/s,  old  Neptune's  fleeting  po/l, 
That  tides  it  out  and  in  from  fea  to  coafl  ; 
Conforting  Herrings,   and  the  bony  Shad, 
Big-bellied  Alewives,    Mackrels  richly  clad 
With  rainbow  colour,  the  Froftfi/h  and  the  Smelt, 
As   good   as  ever  Lady   Guftus  felt ; 
The  /potted  Lamprons,  Eels,  the  Lamperies, 
That  feek  fre/h  water  brooks  with  Argus  eyes ; 

Thefe 

hot  been  thought  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  Britifh  par* 
Uament,  would  it  be  to  our  legiflature  ?  A  law  fomething  like 
%h$  Deer  aft  might  prevent  the  unnatural  deftru&ion  of 
thefe  creatures, 
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Thefe  watery  villagers,  with  thoufands  more, 
Do  pafs  and  repafs  near  the  verdant  pore. 
Kinds  of  Shell-Fife. 

The  lufcious  Lobjler,  with  the  Crabfijb  raw. 
The  hrinijh  Oyjler,  Mufcle,  Perriwig, 
And  Tortoife  fought  by  the  Indians  Squaw, 
Which  to  the  fiats  dance  many  a  winter's  jig, 
To  dive  for  Cockles,  and  to  dig  for  Clams, 
Whereby   her  lazy  husband's  guts  Jbe   crams. 

To  omit  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  not  ufeful,  therefore 
not  to  be  fpoken  of,  and  only  to  certify  you  of  fuch 
as  be  ufeful  Firfl  the  Seal,  which  is  that  which  is 
called  the  Sea-Calf,  his  fkin  is  good  for  divers  ufes, 
his  body  being  between  fifh  and  fiefli,  is  not  very 
delegable  to  the  palate,  or  congruent  with  the  fto- 
mach ;  his  oil  is  very  good  to  burn  in  lamps,  of  which 
he  affords  a  great  deal.  The  Shark  is  a  kind  of  fifh 
as  big  as  a  man,  feme  as  big  as  a  horfe,  with  three 
rows  of  teeth  within  his  mouth,  with  which  he  fnaps 
afunder  the  fifherman's  lines,  if  he  be  not  very  circum- 
fpeft :  This  fifh  will  leap  at  a  man's  hand  if  it  be  over 
board,  and  with  his  teeth  fnap  off  a  man's  leg  or  hand 
if  he  be  fwimming :  Thefe  are  often  taken,  being  good 
for  nothing  but  to  put  on  the  ground  for  manuring 
of  land.  The  Sturgeons  be  all  over  the  country,  but 
the  beft  catching  of  them  is  upon  the  fhoals  of  Cape* 
Cod,  and  in  the  river  of  Merrimack,  where  much  is 
taken,  pickled  and  brought  to  England  ;  fome  of  thefe 
be  12,  14,  and  18  feet  long  :  I  fet  not  down  the  price 
of  fifh  there,  becaufe  it  is  fo  cheap,  fo  that  one  may 
have  as  much  for  two  pence,  as  would  give  him  an  an- 
gel in  England.  The  Salmon  is  as  good  as  it  is  in 
England,  and  in  great  plenty  in  fome  places.  The 
Hollibut  is  not  much  unlike  a  Plaice  or  Turbut,  fome 
being  two  yards  long,  and  one  wide,  and  a  foot  thick ; 
the  plenty  of  better  fifh  makes  thefe  of  little  efteem, 

except 
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except  the  head  and  fins,  which  flewed  or  baked  is 
very  good  :  Thefe  Hollibut  be  little  fet  by  while  Bafs 
is  in  feafon.  The  Thornback  and  Scates  are  given  to 
the  dogs,  being  not  counted  worth  the  drefiing  in  many 
places.  The  Bafs  is  one  of  the  bed  fifli  in  the  country, 
and  though  men  are  foon  wearied  with  other  fifh,  yet 
are  they  never  with  Bafs ;  it  is  a  delicate,  fine,  fat  fifh, 
having  a  bone  in  his  head,  which  contains  a  fawcer-full 
of  marrow,  fweet  and  good,  pleafant  to  the  palate  and 
wholefome  to  the  ftomach.  When  there  be  great  (lore 
of  them,  we  only  eat  the  heads  and  fait  up  the  bodies 
for  winter,  which  exceeds  Ling  or  Harberdine.  Of 
thefe  fillies  fome  be  three  and  fome  four  foot  long, 
fome  bigger,  foftie  lefler ;  at  fome  tides  a  man  may 
catch  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  thefe  in  three  hours ;  the 
way  to  catch  them  is  hook  and  line ;  the  fifherman 
taking  a  great  cod-line,  with  which  he  fafteneth  a  piece 
of  lobfler,  and  throws  it  into  the  fea,  the  fifh  biting  at 
it  he  pulls  her  to  him,  and  knocks  her  on  the  head 
with  a  flick.  Thefe  are  at  one  time  of  the  year 
(when  alewives  pafs  up  the  rivers)  to  be  catched  in 
rivers,  in  lobfter  time  at  the  rocks,  in  mackrel  time  in 
the  bays,  at  michaelmas  in  the  feas.  When  they  ufe 
to  tide  it  in  and  out  to  the  rivers  and  creeks,  the  En- 
glifh  at  the  top  of  an  high  water  do  crofs  the  creeks 
with  long  feines  or  Bafs  nets,  which  flop  the  fifh,  and 
the  water  ebbing  from  them  they  are  left  on  the  dry 
ground,  fometimes  two  or  three  thoufand  at  a  fot, 
which  are  faked  up  againft  winter,  or  dillributed  to 
fuch  as  have  prefent  occafion  either  to  fpend  them  in 
their  houfes,  or  ufe  them  for  their  ground.  The 
Herrings  be  much  like  them  that  be  caught  on  the 
Englifh  coafts.  Alewives  be  a  kind  of  fifli  which  is 
much  like  a  Herring,  which  in  the  latter  end  of  April 
come  up  to  the  frefh  rivers  to  fpawn,  in  fuch  multi- 
tudes as  is  almoft  incredible,  preffing  up  in  fuch  {hallow 
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waters  as  will  fcarce  permit  them  to  fwim,  having 
likewife  fuch  longing  defire  after  the  frefh  water  ponds, 
chat  no  beatings  with  poles,  or  forcive  agitations  by 
other  devices,  will  caufe  them  to  return  to  the  fea,  till 
they  have  call  their  fpawn.  The  Shads  be  bigger 
than  the  Englifh  Shads  and  fatter.  The  Mackrels  be 
of  two  forts,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  great 
ones,  which  be  upon  the  coaft ;  fome  are  1 8  inches 
long.  In  fummer,  as  in  May,  June,  July  and  Auguft, 
come  in  a  fmaller  kind  of  them  :  Thefe  Mackrels  are 
taken  with  drails,  which  is  a  long  fmall  line,  with  a 
lead  and  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  being  baited  with  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  :  This  kind  of  fifh  is  counted  a  lean 
fifh  in  England,  but  there  it  is  fo  fat,  that  it  can 
fcarce  be  faved  againft  winter  without  reifting.  There 
be  great  ftore  of  fait  water  Eels,  efpecially  in  fuch 
places  where  grafs  grows;  to  take  thefe  there  be 
certain  Eel-pots  made  of  oilers,  which  muft  be  baited 
with  a  piece  of  lobfter,  into  which  the  Eels  entering 
cannot  return  back  again  5  fome  take  a  bufhel  in  a  night 
in  this  manner,  eating  as  many  as  they  have  need  of  for 
the  prefent,  and  fait  up  the  reft  againft  winter,  Thefe 
Eels  be  not  of  fo  lufcious  a  tafte  as  they  be  in  Eng- 
land, neither  are  they  fo  aguifh,  but  are  both  whole- 
fome  for  the  body,  and  delightful  for  the  tafte.  Lam- 
prons  and  Lampries  be  not  much  fet  by.  Lobfters  be 
in  plenty  in  moft  places,  very  large  ones,  fome  being 
twenty  pounds  in  weight;  thefe  are  taken  at  a  low 
water  amongft  the  rocks ;  they  are  very  good  fifh,  and 
fmall  ones  be  the  beft;  their  plenty  makes  them  little 
efteemed  and  feldom  eaten.  The  Indians  get  many  of 
them  every  day,  and  eat  them  when  they  can  get  no 
Bafs.  The  Oyfters  be  great  ones,  in  form  of  a  Ihoe- 
horn,  fome  be  a  foot  long  ;  thefe  breed^  on  certain 
banks  that  are  bare  every  fpring  tide.  This  fifh  with- 
out the  fhell  is  fo  big,  that  it  muft  admit  of  a  divifion 

before 
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before  yon  can  well  get  it  into  your  mouth.  The 
Perriwig  is  a  kind  of  fifli  that  licth  in  the  ouze  like  a 
head  of  hair,  which  being  touched  conveys  itfelf, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  feen  but  a  fmall  round  hole* 
Mufcles  be  in  great  plenty,  left  only  for  the  hogs; 
which  if  they  were  in  England  would  be  more  eileem- 
ed  of  the  poorer  fort.  Clams  or  Ciamps  is  a  fhell-fifh. 
not  much  unlike  a  cockle,  it  lieth  under  the  fand,  every 
iix  or  feven  of  them  having  a  round  hole  to  take  air 
and  receive  water  at.  When  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
a  man  running  over  thefe  clam  banks  will  prefently  be 
made  all  wet,  by  their  fpouting  of  water  out  of  thefe 
fmall  holes :  Thefe  fillies  be  in  great  plenty  in  mod 
places  of  the  country,  which  is  a  great  commodity  for 
the  feeding  of  fwine,  both  in  winter  and  fummer  ;  for 
being  once  ufed  to  tliofe  places^  they  will  repair  to 
them  as  duly  every  ebb  as  if  they  were  driven  to  them 
by  keepers.  In  feme  places  of  the  country  there  be 
Clams  as  big  as  a  penny  white  loaf,  wThich  are  great 
dainties  amongfl  the  natives,  and  would  be  in  good 
efleem  amongfl  the  Englifli,  were  it  not  for  better  fifbu 


CHAP.    X. 
Of  the  ■  fever al  Plantations  in  particular. 

HAVING  defcribed  the  fituation  of  the  country 
in  general,  with  his  commodities  arifing  from 
land  and  fea,  it  may  add  to  your  content  and  fatisfaftion 
to  be  informed  of  the  fituation  of  every  feveral  planta- 
tion, with  his  conveniences,  commodities,  and  difcom* 
modities,  &c.  where  firft  I  will  begin  with  the  outmofl 
plantation  in  the  patent  to  the  fouthward,  which  is 
called  Wichagufcuffet,*  an  Indian  name  i  This  is  but  a 
G  fmall 

*  Wgymouth. 
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finall  village,    yet  is  well  timbered,    and  hath  good 
ftore  of  hay  ground  :  It  hath  a  very  fpacious  harbour 
for  {hipping   before  the  town ;  the    fait  water  being 
navigable  for  boats  and  pinnaces  two  leagues.     Here 
the  inhabitants  have  good  ftore  of  fifli  of  all  forts,  and 
fwine,  having  acorns  and  clams  at  the  time  of  year  ; 
h^re  is  likewife  an  alewife  river.     Three  miles  to  the 
north  of  this  is  Mount  Wollefton,*  a  very  fertile  foil, 
and  a  place  very  convenient  for  farmers  houfes,  there 
I   being  great  ftore  of  plain  ground,  without  trees.  Near 
this  place  is  Maflachufetts  fields,  where  the  greatefl 
Sagamore  in  the  country  lived,    before  the  plague, 
who  caufed  it  to  be  cleared  for  himfelf.     The  greateft 
inconvenience  is,  that  there  is  not  very  many  fprings, 
as  in  other  places  of  the  country,  yet  water  may  be 
had    for  digging :    A  fecond   inconvenience    is,    that 
boats  cannot  come  in  at  low  water,  nor  fhips  ride  near 
the  fliore.     Six  mile  further  to  the  north,  lieth  Dor- 
defter  ;  which  is  the  greateft  town  in  New-England, 
(but  I  am  informed  that  others  equal  it  fmce  I  came 
away)   well  wooded  and  watered ;    very  good  arable 
grounds,  and  hay-ground,  fair  corn-fields,  and  pleafant 
gardens,  with  kitchen  gardens :  In  this  plantation  is  a 
great  many  cattle,  as-kine,  goats,  and  fwine.     This 
plantation  hath  a  reafonable  harbour  for  {hips.     Here 
is  no  alewife  river,  \fkich  is  a  great  inconvenience. 
The  inhabitants  of  this   town  were  the  firft  that  fet 
upon  the  trade  of  fifliing  in  the  bay,  who  received   fo 
much    fruit  of  their  labours,    that   they  encouraged 
others  to  the  fame  undertakings.     A  mile  from  this 
town    lieth  Roxbury,  which   is  a  fair  and  handfome 
country  town;  the  inhabitants  of  it  being  all  very  rich. 
This  town  lieth  upon  the  main,  fo  that  it  is  well  wooded 

and 

*  Now  part  of  Brantree,  and  was  then  Improved  as  pafturage 
and  farms  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bo(lon.  There  was  a  Meeting 
lioufe  here,  to  which  reforted  the  feclaries  of  New- England, 
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and  watered  ;  having  a  clear  and  frefh  brook  running 
through  the  town ;  up  which  although  there  come  no 
alewives,  yet  there  is  great  ftore  of  fmelts,  and  there- 
fore it  is  called  Smelt-brook. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  fide  of  the  town, 
is  another  fmall  river  called  Stony-river  ;  upon  which 
is  built  a  water-mill.  Here  is  good  ground  for  corn,  j 
and  meadow  for  cattle :  Up  weftward  from  the  town 
it  is  fomething  rocky,  whence  it  hath  the  name  ot 
Roxbury.  The  inhabitants  have  fair  houfes,  ftore  ot 
cattle,  impaled  cornfields,  and  fruitful  gardens.  Here 
is  no  harbour  tor  (hips,  becaufe  the  town  is  feated  m 
the  bottom  of  a  fin  a!  low  bay,  which  is  made  by  the 
neck  of  land  on  which  Boifon  is  built ;  fo  that  they 
can  tranfport  all  their  goods  from  the  fhips  in  boats 
from  Bofton,  which   is  the  neareft  harbour. 

Boston  is  two  miles  north-eaft  from  Roxbury: 

His  fituanon  is  very  pleafanr,  being  a  peninfula,  hem'd 

on  the  fouth  fide  with  the  bay  of  Roxbury,  on  the 

north  fide  with  Charles  river,  the  marines  on  tne  back 

fide  being  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over ;  fo  tnat  a 

little  fencing  will   feeure  their  catde  from  the  wolves. 

The  greateft  wants  are  wood  and  meadow  ground, 

which  never  were   in  this  place;  being  conftrained  to 

fetch  their   building  timber  and   firewood  from  the 

ifiands  in  boats,  and  their  hay   in  loyters :  It  being  a 

neck,  and  a  bare  wood,   they   are  not  troubled  with 

three  great  annoyances,  of  Wolves,  Rattle-fnakes,  and 

Muiketoes.     Thefe  that  live  here  upon  their  cattle, 

muft  be  conftrained  to  take  farms  in  the  country,  or 

elfe  they  cannot  fubfift,  the  place  being  too  fmall  to 

contain  many,  and  fitteft  for  fuch  as  can  trade  into 

England,   for  fuch  commodities  as  the  country  wants, 

being  the  chief  place  for  (hipping  and  merchandize. 

This  neck  of  land  is  not  above  four  miles  m  com* 

pafs,  in  form  almoft  fquare,  having  on  the  fouth  fide 

G  2  at 
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at  one  corner,  a  great  broad  hill,  whereon  is  planted  a 
fort,  which  can  command  any  ihip  as  fhe  fails  into  any 
harbour  within  the  foil  bay.     On  the  north  fide  is 
another  hill  *  equal  in  bignefs,  whereon  Hands  a  wind- 
mill.    To  the  northweft  is  an  high  mountain  with 
three  little  rifing  hills  on  the  top  of  it,  wherefore  it 
is  called  the  Tramount.     From  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain a  man  may  overlook  all    the  iflauds   which  lie 
within  the  bay,  and  defcry  fuch  (hips  as  are  upon  the 
fea-coafo      This  town,    although   it  be  neither  the 
greateft  nor  the  richefo  yet  is   the  moll  noted  and 
frequented,  being  the  center  of  the  plantations,  where 
the  monthly  courts  were  kept.     This  town  is  greater 
and  richer  fince  I  came  away,  and  the  courts  are  held 
at  Newtown,     Here  likewife  dwells  the  Governour. 
|   This  place  hath  very  good  land,  affording   rich  corn-' 
I   fields,  and  fruitful  gardens ;  having  likewife  fweet  and 
pleafant  fprings,     The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  for 
their  enlargement,    have   taken  to   themfelves  far©- 
houfes,  in  a  place  called  Muddy-river,  two  miles  from 
their  town  ;  where  is  good  ground,  large  timber,  and 
ftore  of  marm-land  and  meadow..     In  this  place  they 
keep  their  fwine,   and  other  cattle   in   the   fummer, 
whilfl  the  corn  is  on  the  ground  at  Bolton,  and  bring 
them  to  town  in  the  winter. 

On  the  north  fide  of  Charles-river  is  Charleftown  • 
which  is  another  neck  of  land,  on  whofe  north  fide 
runs  Miffick  river.  This  town  for  all  things  may  be 
well  parallelled  with  her  neighbour  Bofoon,  being  in 
the  fame  fafhion,  with  her  bare  neck,  and  conflramed 
to  borrow  conveniences  from  the  main,  and  to  provide 
for  themfelves  farms  in  the  country,  for  their  better 
fubfiftence.  At  this  town  there  is  kept  a  ferry-boat, 
to  convey  paffengers  over  Charles  river,  which  between 

tnc 
*  Cope's-Hili,    belonging    formerly    to  One  of  that  name    and 
the  windmill   was  (landing  in  the  memory  of  fome  anient 
people  now  living   1764. 
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the  two  towns  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  being  a  very- 
deep  channel.  Here  may  ride  forty  (hips  at  a  time. 
Up  higher  it  is  a  broad  bay,  being  above  two  miles 
between  the  fhores,  into  which  run  Stony-river  and 
Muddy-river.  Towards  the  fouthweft  in  the  midft  of 
this  bay,  is  a  great  oyfter  bank.  Towards  the  north- 
weft  of  this  bay  is  a  great  creek,  upon  whofe  fhore  is 
fituatcd  the  village  of  Medford,  J  a  very  fertile  and  plea- 
fant  place,  and  fit  for  more  inhabitants  than  are  yet  in 
it.  This  town  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Charleltown, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay  the  river  begins  to  be 
narrower,  being  but  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 
By  the  fide  of  this  river  is  built  Newtown,*  which  is 
three  miles  by  land  from  Charleftown,  and  a  league 
and  a  half  by  water;  this  place  was  firft  intended  for 
a  city,  but  upon  more  ferious  confiderations  it  was 
thought  not  fo  fit,  being  too  far  from  the  fea;  being 
the  greateft  inconvenience  it  hath.  This  is  one  of  the 
neateft  and  beft  compared  towns  in  New-England, 
having  many  fair  ftruchires,  with  many  handfome  con- 
trived ftreets ;  the  inhabitants  moft  of  them  are  very 
rich,  and  well  (bred  with  cattle  of  all  forts ;  having 
many  hundred  acres  of  land  paled  in  with  genera! 
fence,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long/  which 
fecures  all  their  weaker  cattle  from  the  wild  beafH 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  lieth  all  their  meadow 
and  marfli  ground  for  hay. 

Half  a  mile  weftward  of  this  plantation  is  Water- 
town  ;  a  place  nothing  inferior  for  land,  wood,  meadow 
and  water,  to  Newtown.  Within  half  a  mile  of  this 
town  is  a  great  pond,  which  is  divided  between  thofe 
two  towns,  which  divides  their  bounds  northward.  A 
mile  and  a  half  from  this  town  is  a  fall  of  frefli  waters, 
which  convey    themfelves    into    the  ocean  through 

Charles 

%  Miftick,  mentioned  a  little  below,  hath  adopted  this  name, 
while  this  Village  is  (wallowed  up  in  the  townfliip  of  Charleftown* 

*  Sijice  1638,  Cambridge* 
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Charles  river.  A  little  below  this  fall  of  waters,  the 
inhabitants  of  Water  town  have  built  a  ware  to  catch 
fifti,  wherein  they  take  great  ftore  of  lhads  and  ale- 
wives.  In  two  tides  they  have  gotten  an  hundred 
thoufand  of  thofe  fifties :  This  is  no  fmall  benefit  to 
the  plantation.  Ships  of  fmall  burthen  may  come  up 
to  thefe  towns,  but  the  oyfter  banks  do  bar  out  the 
bigger  fhips. 

The  next  town  is  Miftick,  which  is  three  miles 
from  Charleftown  by  land,  and  a  league  and  a  half  by 
water.  -It  is  feated  by  the  water  fide  very  pleafantly ; 
there  are  not  many  houfes  as  yet.  At  the  head  of  this 
river  are  great  and  fpacious  ponds,  whither  the  ale- 
wives  prefs  to  fpawn.  This  being  a  noted  place  for 
that  kind  of  fifh,  the  Englifti  refort  thither  to  take 
them.  On  the  weft  fide  of  this  river  the  Governor 
hath  a  farm,  where  he  keeps  molt  of  his  cattle.  On 
the  eaft  fide  is  Mr.  Cradock's  *  plantation,  where  he 
hath  impaled  a  park,  where  he  keeps  his  cattle,  till  he 
can  ftore  it  with  deer :  Here  likewife  he  is  at  charges 
of  building  fhips.  The  laft  year  one  was  upon  the 
ftocks  of  an  hundred  tons;  that  being  finifhed  they 
are  to  build  one  twice  her  burden.  Ships  without 
either  ballad  or  loading  may  float  down  this  river  ; 
otherwife  the  oyfter  bank  would  hinder  them,  which 
croffeth  the  channel. 

The  laft  town  in  the  ftill  bay,  is  Winnifimet,  a  very 
fweet  place  for  fituation,  and  ftands  very  commodioufly, 
being  fit  to  entertain  more  planters  than  are  yet  feated. 
It  is  within  a  mile  of  Charleftown,  the  river  only  par- 
ting them.  The  chief  iflands  which  keep  out  the 
wind  and  fea  from  difturbing  the  harbours,  are  firft 
Deer  Ifland,  which  lies  within  a  flight-fliot  of  Pullin- 
point.     This  ifland  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of  the  Deer 

which 
*  This   Gentleman  was  cfcofen  Governor  of  the  Colony,    but 
never  came  over;    he  was  anceftor  to  the  preient  George 
Cradock,  Efq;  of  this  Town, 
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which  often  fwim  thither  from  the  main,  when  they 
are  chafed  by  the  Wolves.  Some  have  killed  fixteen 
Deer  in  a  day  upon  this  iiland.  The  oppofite  fhore  is 
called  Pullin-point,  becaufe  that  is  the  ufual  channel 
boats  life  to  pafs  through  into  the  bay ;  and  the  tide 
being-  very  ft  rang,  they  are  conftrained  to  go  afhore, 
and  hale  their  boats  by  the  feafmg,  or  roads,  where- 
upon it  was  called  Pullin-point. 

The  next  iiland  of  note  is  Long-Eland,  fo  called 
from  his  longitude.  Divers  other  iflands  are  within 
thefe,  viz.  Nodle's  Ifle,  Round  Ifle,  the  Governour's 
Garden,  where  is  planted  an  orchard  and  au  vineyard, 
with  many  other  conveniencies ;  and  Slate  Ifland,  Glafs 
Eland,  Bird  Eland,  f  &c.  Thofe  iflands  abound  with 
woods,  and  water,  and  meadow  ground ;  and  whatfoever 
the  fpacious  fertile  main  affords.  The  inhabitants  ufe 
to  put  their  cattle  in  thefe  for  fafety,  viz.  their  Rams, 
Goats,  and  Swine,  when  their  corn  is  on  the  ground, 
Thefe  towns  that  lie  without  the  bay,  are  a  great  deal 
nearer  the  main,  and  reap  a  greater  benefit  from  the 
fea,  in  regard  of  the  plenty  both  of  fifh  and  fowl, 
which  they  receive  from  thence ;  fo  that  they  live 
more  comfortably,  and  at  lefs  charges,  than  thofe  that 
are  more  remote  from  the  fea  in  the  ifland  plantations. 

The  next  plantation  is  Saugus,J  fix  miles  northeafl 
from  Winnefimet :  This  town  is  pleafant  for  fituation, 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  made  on  one 
fide  with  the  furrounding  fhore,  and  on  the  other  fide 
with  a  long  fandy  beach  ;  which  is  two  miles  long  at 
the  end,  whereon  is  a  neck  of  land  called  Nahant ;  it 
is  fix  miles  in  circumference ;  well  wooded  with  oaks, 
pines,  and  cedars :  It  is  befides  well  watered,  having 
befides  the  frefli  fprings,  a  great  pond  in  the  middle, 
before  which  is  a  fpacious  marfli.     In  this  neck  is 

ftore 
f  This  and   feveral  other   iflands  are  now  wafhed  away,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a  gravelly  bank  at  low  water, 
t  Lvnn* 
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{lore  of  good  ground,  fit  for  the  plough ;  but  for  the 
prefent  it  is  only  ufed  to  put  young  cattle  in,  and 
weather  goats,  and  fwine,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
Wolves;  a  few  polls  and  rails  from  the  lower  water- 
marks to  the  ihore,  keeps  out  the  wolves,  and  keeps 
in  the  cattle.  One  Black  William,  an  Indian  Duke, 
out  of  his  generofity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the 
plantation  of  Saugus,  fo  that  no  other  can  appropriate 
it  to   himfelf. 

Upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fandy  beach  the  fea 
beateth,  which  is  a  true  prognoftication,  to  prefage 
florins  and  foul  weather,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
froft :  For  when  a  ftorm  hath  been,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  it  will  roar  like  thunder,  being  heard  fix  miles ; 
and  after  ftorms  cafts  up  great  ftore  of  great  clams, 
which  the  Indians  taking  out  of  their  (hells,  carry  out 
in  baikets.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  bay  are  two 
great  marfhes,  §  which  are  made  two  by  a  pleafant 
river  which  runs  between  them.  Northward  up  this 
river,  goes  great  ftore  of  alewives,  of  which  they  make 
good  red  herrings ;  infomuch  that  they  have  been  at 
charges  to  make  a  ware,  and  a  herring-houfe  to  dry 
thefe  herrings  in  ;  the  laft  year  were  dried  fome  four 
or  five  laft  for  an  experiment,  which  proved  very 
good  to  appearance  ;  if  they  prove  as  well  in  a  foreign 
market,  this  is  like  to  prove  a  great  enrichment  to  the 
land  (being  a  ftaple  commodity  in  other  countries) 
for  there  be  fuch  innumerable  companies  in  every  river, 
that  I  have  feen  ten  thoufand  taken  in  two  hours  by 
two  men,  without  any  ware  at  all,  faving  a  few  ftones 
to  ftop  their  paffage  up  the  river.  There  like* 
wife  come  ftore  of  bafs,  which  the  Englilh  and  Indians 
catch  with  hook  and  line,  fome  fifty  or  threefcore  at  a 
tide.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  runs  up  a  great 
creek  into  that  great  marfh,  which  is  called  Romney- 
Marfli,  which  is  four  miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad  ; 

half 
§  Romne/'-Marfo9 
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half  of  it  being  marfh  ground,  and  half  upland  grafs, 
Without  tree  or  bufli :  This  marfh  is  croffed  with 
divers  creeks,  wherein  lie  great  (lore  of  geefe  and 
ducks.  There  are  convenient  ponds  for  planting  of 
duckcoves.  Here  are  likewife  belonging  to  this  place 
divers  frefh  meadows,  which  afford  good  grafs,  and 
four  fpacious  ponds  like  little  lakes,  wherein  is  ftore 
of  frefh  fifh,  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  out  of  which 
runs  a  curious  frefh  brook  that  is  feldom  frozen,  by 
reafon  of  the  warmnefs  of  the  water :  Upon  this  ftream 
is  built  a  water-mill,  and  up  this  river  come  ftnelts  and 
fro  ft  fifh  much  bigger  than  a  gudgeon.  For  wood 
there  is  no  want ;  there  being  ftore  of  good  oaks,  wall- 
nut,  cedar,  afp,  and  elm.  The  ground  is  good,  in 
many  places  without  trees,  fit  for  plough.  In  this 
plantation  there  is  more  Englifti  tillage,  than  in  New- 
England  and  Virginia  befides ;  which  proved  as  well  as 
could  be  expefted,  the  corn  being  very  good,  efpeci- 
ally  the  barley,  rye,  and  oats. 

The  land  affbrdeth  the  inhabitants  as  many  rarities 
as  any  place  elfe,  and  the  fea  more ;  the  bafs  conti- 
nuing from  the  middle  of  April  to  Michaelmas,  which 
flays  not  above  half  that  time  in  the  bay  :  Befides  here 
is  a  great  deal  of  rock-cod  and  mackrel,  infomuch  that 
fhoals  of  bafs  have  driven  up  fhoals  of  mackrel  from 
one  end  of  the  fandy  beach  to  the  other ;  which  the 
inhabitants  have  gathered  up  in  wheel-barrows*  The 
bay  that  lieth  before  the  town  at  a  low  fpring  tide 
will  be  all  flats  for  two  miles  together,  upon  which  is 
great  ftore  of  mufcle-banks,  and  clam  banks,  and  lob- 
iters  amongft  the  rocks  and  graffy  holes.  Thefe  fiats 
make  it  unnayigable  for  fhips,  yet  at  high  water  great 
boats,  loyters  and  pinnaces  of  twenty  and  thirty  tons, 
may  fail  up  to  the  plantation,  but  they  need  have  a 
fkilful  pilot,  becaufe  of  many  dangerous  rocks  and 
foaming  breakers  that  lie  at  the  mouth  of  that  bay. 
The  very  afpeft  of  the  place  is  fortification  enough 
H  to 
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to  keep  off  an  unknown  enemy,  yet  it  may  be  fortified 
at  a  little  charge,  being  but  few  landing  places  there- 
about, and  thofe  obfcure.  Four  miles  northeafl  from 
Saugus  lieth  Saiem,  which  Hands  on  the  middle  of  a 
neck  of  land  very  pleafantly,  having  a  fouth  river  on 
the  one  fide,  and  a  north  river  on  the  other  fide ;  upon 
i  this  neck  where  moft  of  the  houfes  ftand  is  very  bad 
andfandy  ground,  yet  for  feven  years  together  it  hath 
brought  forth  exceeding  good  corn,  with  being  fifhed 
but  every  third  year ;  in  fome  places  is  very  good 
ground,  and  good  timber,  and  divers  fprings  hard  by 
the  fea  fide.  Here  likewife  is  ftore  of  fifli,  as  Baffes, 
Eels,  Lobfters,  Clams,  &c.  Although  their  land  is  none 
of  the  beft,  yet  beyond  thefe  rivers  is  a  very  good  foil, 
where  they  have  taken  farms,  and  get  their  hay,  and 
plant  their  corn ;  there  they  crofs  thefe  rivers  with 
fmall  canoes,  which  are  made  of  whole  pine  trees,  be- 
ing about  two  feet  and  an  half  over,  and  twenty  feet 
long ;  in  thefe  they  likewife  go  a  fowling,  fometimes 
two  leagues  to  fea  ;  there  be  more  canoes  in  this  town, 
than  in  all  the  whole  patent ;  every  houihold  having 
a  water  horfe  or  two.  This  town  wants  an  Alewife 
river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience;  it  hath  two 
good  harbours,  the  one  being  called  winter,  the  other 
fummer  harbours,  which  lyeth  within  Derbin's  fort, 
which  place  if  it  were  wrell  fortified,  might  keep  fhips 
from  landing  of  forces  in  any  of  thofe  two  places. 
M  arblehead  is  a  place  which  lyeth  four  miles  full  fouth 
from  Salem,  and  is  a  very  convenient  place  for  planta- 
tion, efpecially  for  fiich  as  will  fet  upon  the  trade  of 
filhing.  There  was  made  here  a  {hip's  loading  of  fifli 
the  lafl  year,  where  ftill  Hand  the  ftages  and  drying 
fcaffolds ;  here  is  good  harbour  for  boats,  and  fafe  riding 
for  fhips.     AgowTamme"*  is  nine  miles  to  the  north 

from 

*  Ipfwich.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Ward  of  Ipfwich  hath 
immortalized  this  Indian  name,  by  that  facetious  hiftory  of 
his,  The  Simple  Cobler  cf  Agowamme. 
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from  Salem,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  fpacious  places 
for  a  plantation,  being  near  the  fea ;  it  aboundeth  with 
fifh,  and  flefli  of  fowls  and  beafts,  great  meads  and 
madhes,  and  plain  plowing  grounds,  many  good  rivers 
and  harbours,  and  no  rattle-fnakes.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  beft  place  but  one,  in  my  judgment,  which  is 
'Merrimack,  lying  eight  miles  beyond  it,  where  is  a 
river  twenty  leagues  navigable ;  all  along  the  river  fide 
is  frefh  madhes,  in  fome  places  three  miles  broad. 
In  this  river  is  Sturgeon,  Salmon  and  Bafs,  and  divers 
other  kinds  of  fifh.  To  conclude,  the  country  fcarce 
afFordeth  that  which  this  place  cannot  yield.  So  that 
thefe  two  places  may  contain  twice  as  many  people  as 
are  yet  in  New-England ;  there  being  as  yet  fcarce 
any  inhabitants  in  thefe  two  fpacious  places.  Three 
miles  beyond  the  river  of  Merrimack  is  the  outfide  of 
our  patent  for  the  Maflachufetts-Bay.  Thefe  are  all 
the  towns  that  were  begun,  when  I  came  for  England, 
which  was  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1633,  * 


CHAP.   XL 

Of  the  Evils,  and  fuch  'Things  as  are  hurtful 
in  the  Plantation. 

Have  informed  you  of  the  country  in  general,  and 
of  every  plantation  in  particular,  with   their  com- 
modities, and  wherein  one   excelleth  another.     Now 
that  I  may  be  every  way  faithful  to  my  reader  in  this 
H  2  work, 

*  This  chapter,  being  the  mod  interefting,  was  a  great 
inducement  to  the  reprinting  our  author.  The  out-lines  of 
the  picture  are  here  iketched  ;  time,  induftry,  and  the  gra-^ 
dual  improvement  of  a  new  country,  have  fince  delineated 
many  traits  ;  and  every  man,  every  generous  heart,  glowing 
with  patriotic  warmth,  will  affiftin  the  finifhing,  will  rejoice 
to  fee  every   feature  difplayed,  and  the  1  ait  touches  given, 
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Work,  I  will  as  fully  and  truly  relate  to  you  what  is 
evil,  and  of  mod  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants.     Firft, 
thofe  which  bring  moft  prejudice  to  their  eftates  are 
the  ravenous  Wolves,  which  deftroy  the  weaker  cattle, 
but  of  thefe  you  have  heard  before  :    That  which  is 
moft  injurious  to  the  perfon  and  life  of  man  is  a  Rattle 
Snake,  which  is  generally  a  yard  and  an  half  long,  as 
thick  in  the  middle  as  the  fmall  of  a  man's  leg,  (he  hath 
a  yellow  belly,  her  back  being  fpotted  with  black,  ruf- 
fet,  yellow,  and  green  colours,  placed  like  fcales ;  at  her 
tail  is  a  rattle,  with  which  {he  makes  a  noife  when  flie 
is  molefted,  or  when  fhe  fees  any  approach  near  her ; 
her  neck  feems  to  be  no  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb, 
yet  can  flie  fwallow.  a   Squirrel,  having  a  great  wide 
mouth,  with  teeth  as  fliarp  as  needles,  wherewith  fne 
biteth  fuch  as  tread  upon  her ;  her  poifon  lieth   in  her 
teeth,  for  flie  hath  nofting,     When  any  man  is  bitten 
by  any  of  thefe  creatures,  the  poifon  fpreads  fo  fndden- 
ly  through  the  veins,  and  fo  runs  to  the  heart,  that  in 
one  hour  it  eaufeth  death,  unlefs  he  hath  the  antidote 
to  expel  the  poifon,  which  is  a  root  called  Snake  weed, 
which  muft  be  champed,  the  fpittle  fwallowed,  and  the 
root  applied  to  the  fore ;  this  is  prefent  cure  againft 
that  which  would  be  prefent  death  without  it ;  this 
weed  is  rank  poifon,  if  it  be  taken  by  any  man  that   is 
not  bitten,  unlefs  it  be  phyfically  compounded  ;    who- 
ever is  bitten  by  thefe  Snakes  his  fiefli  becomes  as  fpot- 
ted as  a  leper  until  he  be  perfectly  cured. *     It  is  re- 
ported that  if  the  party  live  that  is  bitten,  the  Snake 
will  die;   and  if  the  party  die,  the  Snake  will  live. 
This  is  a  moft  poifonous  and  dangerous  creature,  yet 
nothing  fo  bad  as  the  report  goes  of  him  in  England. 
For  whereas  he  is  laid  to  kill  a  mm  with  his  breath, 

and 

0  A  man  mowing  near  Hewbury  was  by  a  Rattle  Snake  bit  in 

the  cajf  of  his"  kg,  fuch  was  his  prelence  of  mind  that  he 

frlftantly  cut  the  calf  off;  whicji  preyeuting  the  infection  of$$ 

blood,  feved  his  life, 
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•and  that  he  can  fly  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  matter,  for  he 
is  naturally  the  mod  fleepy  and  unnimble  creature  that 
lives,  never  offering  to  leap  or  bite  any  man,  if  he  be  not 
troden  on  firft,  and  it  is  their  defire  in  hot  weather  to 
lie  in  paths,  where  the  fun  may  fliine  on  them,  where 
they  will  ileep  fo  foundly,  that  I  have  known  four  men 
ftride  over  them,  and  never  awake  her;  five  or  fix 
men  have  been  bitten  by  them,  which  by  ufing  of  Snake 
weed  were  all  cured,  never  any  yet  lofmg  his  life  by 
them.  Cows  have  been  bitten,  but  being  cut  in  divers 
places,  and  this  weed  thruftinto  their  ftefti,  were  cured 
I  never  heard  of  any  beaft  that  was  yet  loft  by  any  of 
them,  faving  one  Mare.  A  fmall  fwitch  will  eafily  kill 
one  of  thefe  Snakes.  In  many  places  of  the  country^ 
there  be  none  of  them,  as  at  Plimouth,  Newtown, 
Agowamme,  Nahant,  &c.  In  fome  places  they  will  live 
on  one  fide  of  the  river,  and  fwimming  but  over  the 
water,  as  foon  as  they  be  come  into  the  woods,  they 
turn  up  their  yellow  bellies  and  die.  Up  into  the  coun- 
try weftward  from  the  plantations  is  a  high  hill,  which 
is  called  Rattle  Snake  hill,  where  there  is  great  (tore  of 
thefe  poifonous  creatures.  There  be  divers  other  kind 
of  Snakes,  one  whereof  is  a  great  long  black  Snake,  two 
yards  in  length,  which  will  glide  through  the  woods 
very  fwiftly  ;  thefe  never  do  any  hurt,  neither  doth  any- 
other  kind  of  Snakes  moleft  either  man  or  beaft.  Thefe 
creatures  in  the  winter  time  creep  into  clifts  of  rocks, 
and  into  holes  under  ground,  where  they  lie  clofe  till 
May  or  June.  *Here  likewife  be  great  ftore  of  Frogs,  1 
which  in  the  fpring  do  chirp  and  whiftle  like  a  bird,  * 
and  at  the.  latter  end  of  fummer  croak  like  our  Englifh 
Frogs.  Here  be  alfo  Toads  which  will  climb  the  topi 
of  high  trees,  where  they  will  fet  croaking  to  the  won- 
derment of  fuch  as  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  I 
never  faw  any  Flefhwormes  or  Moles,  butPifmires  and 
Spiders  be  there.  There  are  likewife  troublefome  Flies. 

Firft,' 
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Firft,  there  is  a  wild  Bee  or  Wafp,  which  commonly 
guards  the  grape,  building  her  cobweb  habitation  a- 
mongft  the  leaves ;  fecondly,  a  great  green  Fly,  not 
much  unlike  our  Horfe  Flies  in  England ;  they  will 
nip  fo  fore  that  they  will  fetch  blood  either  of  man  or 
beaft,  and  be  moll  troublefome  where  moil  cattle  be, 
which  brings  them  from  out  of  the  woods  to  the  houfes  j 
this  Fly  continues  but  for  the  month  of  June.  The 
third  is  a  Gurnipper,  which  is  a  fmall  black  Fly  no 
bigger  than  a  Flea ;  her  biting  caufeth  an  itching  upon 
the  hands  and  face,  which  provoketh  fcratching  which 
is  troublefome  to  fome;  this  Fly  is  bufy  but  in  clofe 
mornings  or  evenings,  and  continues  not  above  three 
weeks,  the  leaft  wind  or  heat  expels  them.  The  fourth 
is  a  Muiketo,  which  is  not  unlike  our  Gnats  in  Eng- 
land: In  places  where  there  is  no  thick  woods  or 
fwamps,  there  is  none,  or  very  few.  In  new  planta- 
tions they  are  troublefome  for  the  firft  year,  but  the 
wood  decaying  they  vanifli :  Thefe  flies  cannot  en- 
dure wind,  heat  or  cold,  fo  that  thefe  are  only  trouble- 
fome in  clofe  thick  weather,  and  againft  rain;  many 
that  are  bitten  will  fall  a  fcratching,  whereupon  their 
faces  and  hands  fwell:  Others  are  never  troubled  with 
them  at  alt ;  thofe  likewife  that  fwell  with  their  biting 
the  firft  year,  never  fwell  the  fecond :  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  been  troubled  as  much  with  them,  or 
fome  like  them,  in  the  fen  country  of  England,  as  ever 
I  was  there.  Here  are  the  flies  that  are  called  Can- 
tharides,*  fo  much  efteemed  of  chirurgeons,  with  di- 
vers kinds  of  butterflies.  Thus  have  you  heard  of 
the  worft  of  the  country  :  But  fome  peradventure  will 
fay  no ;  and  reply,  that  they  have  heard  that  the 
people  have  been  driven  to  great  wants  and  extremi- 
ties. To  which  I  anfwer,  it  is  true  that  fome  have 
lived  for  a  certain  time  with  a  little  bread,  others  with- 


out 


#  There   is   no  fuch  infecl  at  this  time,   though  there  is  a  fiy 
fomewliat  refembiing  them  in  their  glofly  hue. 
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out  any,  yet  all  this  argues  nothing  againft  the  country 
in  itfelf,  but  condemneth  the  folly  and  improvidence  of 
fuch  as  would  venture  into  fo  rude  and  unmanaged 
a  country,  without  fo  much  provifions  as  fhould  have 
comfortably  maintained  them  in  health  and  ftrength, 
till  by  their  labours  they  had  brought  the  land  to 
yield  his  fruit,  f  I  have  myfelf  heard  fome  fay  that 
they  had  heard  it  was  a  rich  land,  a  brave  country,  but 
when  they  came  there  they  could  fee  nothing  but  a 
few  canvafs  booths  and  old  houfes,  fuppofmg  at  the  firfl 
to  have  found  walled  towns,  fortifications  and  corn- 
fields ;  as  if  towns  could  have  built  themfelves,  or 
cornfields  have  grown  of  themfelves,  without  the  hus- 
bandry of  man.  Thefe  men  miffing  of  their  expecta- 
tions, returned  home,  and  railed  upon  the  conntry. 
Others  may  objeft,  that  of  late  time  there  hath  been 
great  want ;  I  deny  it  not,  but  look  to  the  original, 
and  tell  me  from  whence  it  came.  The  root  of  their 
want  fprung  up  in  England;  for  many  hundreds 
hearing  of  the  plenty  of  the  country,  were  fo  much 
their  own  foes,  and  the  countries  hinderance,  as  to 
come  without  provifion  ;  which  made  things  both  dear 
and  fcant :  Wherefore  let  none  blame  the  country  fo 
much  as  condemn  the  indifcreetnefs  of  fuch  as  will 
needs  run  themfelves  upon  hardfhip.  And  I  dare 
further  allure  any  that  will  carry  provifion  enough 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  fliall  not  need  to  fear  want,  if 
he  or  his  agents  be  indufirious  to  manage  his  eflate 
and  affairs.  And  whereas  many  do  difparage  the  land, 
faying  a  man  cannot  live  without  labour;  in  that  they 
more  difparage  and  difcredit  themfelves,  in  giving  the 

world 
f  Capt.  Smith  fays,  that  in  1609  the  famine  was  fo  fevere  in 
Virginia,  that  a  man  killed  his  wife,  powdered  her,  and  eat 
part  before  it  was  known.  "  Now  whether  lie  was  better 
"  roafted,  boiled,  or  carbonaded,  I  know  not ;  but  of  fach 
■  £s  a  difh  as  powdered  wife,  I  never  heard." 

Smith's  Hift.  Vinr, 
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world  occafion  to  take  notice  of  their  droanifti  difpo- 
fition,  that  would  live  of  the  fweat  of  another  man's 
brows.  Surely  they  were  much  deceived,  or  elfe  ill- 
informed,  that  ventured  thither  in  hopes  to  live  in 
plenty  and  idlenefs,  both  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  as  much 
pity  that  he  that  can  work  and  will  not,  fliould  eat,  as 
it  is  pity  that  he  that  would  work  and  cannot,  fhould 
faft.  I  condemn  not  fuch  therefore  as  are  now  there, 
and  are  not  able  to  work  ;  but  I  advife  for  the  future 
thofe  men  that  are  of  weaker  conftitutions  to  keep 
at  home,  if  their  eftates  cannot  maintain  fervants. 
"For  all  New-England  mud  be  workers  in  fome  kind : 
And  whereas  it  hath  been  formerly  reported  that  boys 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  might  do  much  more 
than  get  their  living ;  that  cannot  be ;  for  he  muft 
have  more  than  a  boy's  head,  and  no  lefs  than  a  man's 
ftrength,  that  intends  to  live  comfortably :  And  he 
that  hath  underflanding  and  induftry,  with  a  flock  of 
100  pounds,  (hall  live  better  there,  than  he  fliall  do 
here  of  20  pounds  per  annum.  But  many  will  fay,  if 
it  be  thus,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  then  that  they  are  fo 
poor  ?  I  anfwer,  that  they  are  poor  but  in  comparifon ; 
compare  them  with  the  rich  merchants,  or  great  landed 
men  in  England,  and  then  I  know  they  will  feem  poor. 
There  is  no  probability  they  fhould  be  exceeding  rich, 
becaufe  none  of  fuch  great  eftate  went  over  yet; 
befides,  a  man  of  eftate  muft  firft  fcatter  before  he 
gathers ;  he  muft  lay  out  monies  for  tranfporting  of 
fervants,  and  cattle  and  goods,  for  houfes  and  fences, 
and  gardens,  &c.  This  may  make  his  purfe  feem  light, 
and  to  the  eye  of  others,  feem  a  leaking  in  his  eftate, 
whereas  thefe  disbursements  are  for  his  future  enrich- 
ment :  For  he  being  once  well  feated,  and  quietly 
fettled,  his  increafe  comes  in  double ;  and  howfoever 
they  are  accounted  poor,  they  are  well  contented,  and 
look  not  fo  much  at  abundance,  as  a  competency ;  fo 
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little  is  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  1  am  perftiaded 
if  many  in  England,  who  are  conftratned  to  beg  their 
bread,  were  there,  they  might  live  better  than  many 
do  here,  that  have  money  to  buy  it.  Furthermore> 
when  corn  is  fcarce,  yet  may  they  have  either  filh  or 
fiefh  for  their  labour ;  and  furely  that  place  is  not 
miferably  poor  to  them  that  are  there,  where  four 
eggs  may  be  had  for  a  penny,  and  a  quart  of  new  milk 
at  the  fame  rate;  where  butter  is  fix  pence  a  pound, 
and  Che'hire  cheefe  at  five  pence :  Sure  Middlefex 
affords  London  no  better  pennyworths.  "What  tho* 
there  be  no  fuch  plenty,  as  to  cry  thefe  things  in  the 
llreets ;  yet  every  day  affords  thefe  pennyworths  to 
thofe  that  need  them  in  moft  places :  I  dare  not  fay 
in  all.  Can  they  be  very  poor,  where  for  four  thou- 
fand  fouls  there  are  fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
befides  goats,  and  fwine  innumerable.  In  an  ill  fheep 
year  I  have  known  mutton  as  dear  in  Old  England,  and 
dearer  than  goat's  flefli  is  in  New-England,  which  h 
altogether  as  good,  if  fancy  be  fet  afide. 


CHAP.     XII. 

What  *Provifion  is  made  for  a  Journey  at  Sed% 
and  what  to  carry  ivith  us  for  our  life  at  Land* 

MANY  peradventure  at  the  looking  over  of 
thefe  relations,  may  have  inclinations  or  refo- 
lutions  for  the  voyage  ;  to  whom  I  wifh  all  profperity 
in  their  undertakings ;  although  I  will  ufe  no  forcive 
arguments  to  perfuade  any,  but  leave  them  to  the  re- 
lation ;  yet  by  way  of  advice,  I  would  commend  to 
rhem  a  few  lines  from  the  pen  of  experience.  And 
bteaufe  the  way  to  New-England  is  over  fea,  it  will 
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not  be  amifs  to  give  you  dire&ions  what  is  neceflary 
to  be  carried.  Many  I  fuppofe,  know  as  well,  or  bet- 
ter than  myfelf ;  yet  all  do  not ;  to  thofe  my  di- 
rections tend.  Although  every  man  have  fliip-provi- 
fions  allowed  him  for  his  five  pounds  a  man,  which  is 
fait  beef,  pork,  fait  fifli,  butter,  cheefe,  peafe  pottage, 
Water  grewel,  and  fuch  kind  of  viftuals,  with  good 
bifkets,  and  fix  fliilling  beer ;  yet  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  carry  fome  comfortable  refrelhing  of  frefti  vi&uals. 
As  firft,  for  fuch  as  have  ability,  fome  conferves,  and 
good  claret  wine  to  burn  at  fea ;  or  you  may  have  it 
by  fome  of  your  vintners  or  wine-coopers  burned  here, 
and  put  up  into  veflels,  which  will  keep  much  better 
than  other  burnt  wine ;  it  is  a  very  comfortable  thing 
for  the  ftomach,  or  fuch  as  are  fea-fick ;  fallad-oil  like- 
wife,  prunes  are  good  to  be  Hewed,  fugar  for  many 
things ;  white  biikets,  eggs,  and  bacon,  rice,  poultry, 
and  fome  weather  flieep  to  kill  aboard  the  fhip,  and 
fine  flour  baked  meats  will  keep  about  a  week  or  nine 
days  at  fea.  Juice  of  lemons,  well  put  up,  is  good 
cither  to  prevent  or  cure  the  fcurvy.  Here  it  mufl 
not  be  forgotten  to  carry  fmall  fkillets,  or  pipkins, 
and  fmall  frying-pans,  to  drefs  their  victuals  in  at  fea. 
For  bedding,  fo  it  be  eafy,  and  cleanly,  and  warm,  it 
is  no  matter  how  old  or  coarfe  it  be  for  the  ufe  of 
the  fea  ;  and  fo  likewife  for  apparel,  the  oldeft  cloaths 
be  the  fitteft,  with  a  long  coarfe  coat,  to  keep  better 
things  from  the  pitched  ropes  and  planks.  Whofoever 
fiiall  put  to  fea  in  a  flout  and  well-conditioned  fhip, 
having  an  honeft  mafter,  and  loving  feamen,  ftiall  not 
need  to  fear  but  he  fliall  find  as  good  content  at  fea 
as  at  land. 

It  is  too  common  with  many  to  fear  the  fea  more 
than  they  need,  and  all  fuch  as  put  to  fea,  confefs  it 
to  be  lefs  tedious  than  they  either  feared  or  expe&ed, 
A  fhip  at  fea  may  well  be  compared  to  a  cradle,  rock- 
ed 
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ed  by  a  careful  mother's  hand,  which  though  it  be 
moved  up  and  down,  yet  is  not  in  danger  of  falling  : 
So  a  fhip  may  be  often  rocked  to  and  again  upon  the 
troublefome  fea,  yet  feldom  doth  it  fink  or  overturn ; 
becaufe  it  is  kept  by  that  careful  hand  of  providence 
by  which  it  is  rocked.  It  was  never  known  yet,  that 
any  fhip  in  that  voyage  was  call  away,  or  that  ever 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

For  the  health  of  the  paffengers,  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  of  five  hundred  fouls,  not  above  three  or 
four  have  died  at  fea.  It  is  probable  in  fuch  a  com- 
pany, more  might  have  died  either  by  ficknefs  or  ca- 
sualties, if  they  had  itaid  at  home.  For  women,  I  fee 
not  but  that  they  do  as  wrell  as  men  ;  and  young  chil- 
dren as  well  as  either ;  having  their  healths  as  well 
at  fea  as  land.  Many  likewife  which  have  come  with 
fuch  foul  bodies  to  fea,  as  did  make  their  days 
uncomfortable  at  land,  have  been  fo  purged  and 
clarified  at  fea,  that  they  have  been  more  healthful 
for  after  times ;  their  weak  appetites  being  turned  to 
good  ftomachs,  not  only  defiring,  but  likewife  digeft- 
ing  fuch  victuals  as  the  fea  affords,  Secondly,  for  di- 
rections for  the  country,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  but 
that  men  of  good  eflates  may  do  well  there  ;  always 
provided,  that  they  go  well  accommodated  with  fer- 
vants ;  in  which  I  would  not  willi  them  to  take  over- 
many  ;  ten  or  twelve  lufty  fervants  being  able  to 
manage  an  eftate  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds* 
It  is  not  the  multiplicity  of  many  bad  fervants  (which 
prefently  eats  a  man  out  of  houfe  and  harbour,  as 
lamentable  experience  hath  made  manifeft)  but  the 
induftry  of  the  faithful  and  diligent  labourer,  that 
enricheth  the  careful  mafter :  So  that  he  that  hath 
many  dronilh  fervants,  {hall  foon  be  poor;  and  he 
that  hath  an  induftrious  family,   fhall  fbon  be  rich. 

I  2  Now 
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Now  for  the  encouragement  of  his  men,  he  rami 
not  do  as  many  have  done  (more  through  ignorance 
than  defire)  carry  many  mouths  and  no  meat  ;  but 
rather  much  meat  for  a  few  mouths.  Want  of  due 
niaintenance  produceth  nothing  but  a  grumbling  fpirit 
with  a  fluggifh  idlenefs  ;  when  as  thofe  fervants  which 
be  well  provided  for,  go  through  their  employments 
with  fpeed  and  chearfulnefs.  For  meal,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  carry  a  hogfhead  and  an  half  for  every  one 
that  is  a  labourer,  to  keep  him  till  he  may  receive  the 
fruit  of  his  own  labours,  which  will  be  a  year  and  a 
half  after  his  arrival,  if  he  land  in  May  or  June.  He 
mull  likewife  carry  malt,  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  fomc 
peafe,  good  wines,  vinegar,  ftrong-waters,  &c.  Who- 
foever  tranfports  more  of  tbefe  than  he  himfelf  ufeth, 
the  overplus  being  fold,  will  yield  as  much  profit  as 
any  other  flaple  commodity.  Every  man  likewife  mud 
carry  over  good  (lore  of  apparel ;  for  if  he  come  to 
buy  there,  he  will  find  it  dearer  than  in  England. 
Woollen  cloth  is  a  very  good  commodity,  and  linen 
better;  as  holland,  lockram,  flaxen,  hempen,  caliico 
(luffs,  linfey  woollies,  and  blue  caliico,  green  fayes  for 
houfewife's  aprons,  hats,  boots,  (hoes,  good  lrifh  (lock- 
ings, which  if  they  be  good,  are  much  more  ferviceable 
than  knit  ones ;  all  kind  of  grocery  wares,  as  fugar, 
prunes,  raifms,  currants,  honey,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 
foap,  candles,  and  lamps,  &c.  All  manner  of  houf- 
hold  fluff  is  very  good  trade  there,  as  pewter  and  brafs, 
for  the  ufe  of  that  country  ;  warming-pans  and  dewing 
pans  be  of  necefTay  ufe,  and  good  traffick  there.  Ail 
manner  of  iron  wares,  as  all  manner  of  nails  for  houfes* 
and  all  manner  of  fpikes  for  building  of  boats,  {hips, 
and  fifhing  flages ;  all  manner  of  tools  for  workmen, 
hoes  for  planters,  broad  and  narrow  for  fetting  and 
weeding ;  with  axes,  both  broad  and  pitching  axes. 
All  manner  of  augers,  piercing  bits,  whip-faws,  two 
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handed  faws,  frocs,  both  for  the  riving  of  pailes  and 
laths,  rings  for  beetle  heads,  and  iron  wedges  ;  though 
all  thefe  be  made  in  the  country  (there  being  divers 
bfeckfmiths)  yet  being  a  heavy  commodity,  and  taking 
but  a  little  ftorage,  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  fuch  commo- 
dities out  of  England.  Glafs  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
of  any  that  defire  to  benefit  themfelves,  or  the  country ; 
if  it  be  well  leaded,  and  carefully  packed  up,  I  know 
no  commodity  better  for  portage  or  fale,  Here  like- 
wife  mull  not  be  forgotten  all  utenfils  for  the  fea,  as 
barbels,  fplitting-knives,  leads,  and  cod-hooks,  and  lines, 
mackrel  hooks  and  lines,  ftiark-hooks,  feines,  or  bafs- 
nets,  large  and  ftrong,  herring  nets,  &c.  Such  as 
would  eat  fowl,  mufl  not  forget  their  fix  foot  guns, 
their  good  powder,  and  {hot  of  all  forts  ;  a  .great  round 
{hot  called  Barnftable  ihot,  is  the  beft  ;  being  made  of 
a  blacker  lead  than  ordinary  fhot.  Furthermore,  good 
pooldavies  to  make  fails  for  boots,  roads,  anchors  for 
boats  and  pinnaces,  are  good ;  fea-coal,  iron,  lead,  and 
miil-ftones,  flints,  ordnances,  and  whatfoever  a  man  caa 
conceive  is  good  for  the  country,  that  will  lie  as  ballaft, 
he  cannot  be  a  lofer  by  it.  And  left  I  Ihould  forget  a 
thing  of  fo  great  importance,  no  man  muft  negleft  to 
provide  himfelf,  or  thofe  belonging  to  him,  his  ammu- 
nition, for  the  defence  of  himfelf  and  the  country. 
For  there  is  no  man  there  that  bears  a  head,  but  that 
bears  military  arms ;  even  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  practifed  with  men  in  military  difcipline,  every 
three  weeks."  Whofoever  {hall  carry  over  drums  and 
Engliih  colours,  pattefons,  halberds,  pikes,  mufkets, 
bandeleroes,  with  fwords,  fhall  not  need  to  fear  good 
gain  for  them ;  fuch  things  being  wanting  in  the 
country.  Likewife  whatfoever  fhall  be  needful  for 
fortifications  of  holds  and  caftles,  whereby  the  com- 
mon enemy  may  be  kept  out  in  future  times,  is  much 
defired.    They  as  yet  have  had  no  great  caufe  to  fear  ,\ 
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but  becaufe  fecurity  hath  been  the  overthrow  of  many 
a  new  plantation,  it  is  their  care,  according  to  their 
abilities,  to  fecure  themfelves  by  fortifications,  as  well 
as  they  can.  Thus  having  fhewed  what  commodities 
are  mofl  ufeful,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fliew  you  what 
men  are  moft  fit  for  thefe  plantations. 

First,  Men  of  good  working  and  contriving  heads, 
4  well  experienced  commonwealth's  man,  for  the  good 
of  the  body  politic  in  matters  of  advice  and  counfel, 
a  well  Ikilied  and  induftrious  husbandman,  for  tillage 
and  improvement  of  grounds ;  an  ingenious  carpenter^ 
a  cunning  joiner,  a  handy  cooper,  fuch  a  one  as  can 
make  ftrong  ware  for  the  ufe  of  the  country,  and  a 
good  brick-maker,  a  tyler,  and  a  fmith,  a  leather  drefler, 
a  gardner,  and  a  taylor ;  one  that  hath  good  fkill  in 
the  trade  of  fifhing,  is  of  fpecial  ufe,  and  fo  is  a  good 
fowler.  If  there  be  any  that  hath  Ikill  in  any  of 
thefe  trades,  if  he  can  tranfport  himfelf,  he  need  not 
fear  but  he  may  improve  his  time  and  endeavours  to 
his  own  benefit  and  comfort ;  if  any  cannot  tranfport 
himfelf,  he  may  provide  himfelf  of  an  honeft  matter, 
and  fo  may  do  as  well  There  is  as  much  freedom 
and  liberty  for  fervants  as  in  England,  and  more  too ; 
a  wronged  fervant  '{hall  have  right  volens  nolens  from 
his  injurious  mafter,  and  a  wronged  mafter  (hall  have 
right  of  his  injurious  fervant,  as  well  as  here.  Where- 
fore let  no  fervant  be  difcouraged  from  the  voyage, 
that  intends  it.  And  now  whereas  it  is  generally  re- 
ported, that  fervants  and  poor  men  grow  rich,  and  the 
mailers  and  gentry  grow  poor;  I  mud  needs  confefs 
that  the  diligent  hand  makes  rich,  and  that  labouring 
men  having  good  ftore  of  employments,  and  as  good 
pay,  live  well,  and  contentedly  ;  but  I  cannot  perceive 
that  thofe  that  Yet  them  a  work  are  any  way  impo- 
verifhed  by  them ;  peradventure  they  may  have  lefs 
money  bv  reafon  of  them,  but  never  the  lefs  riches ; 
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a  man's  work  well  done  being  more  beneficial  than  his 
money,  or  other  dead  commodities,  which  otherwife 
would  lie  by  him  to  no  purpofe.  If  any  men  be  fo 
improvident  as  to  let  men  about  building  caftles  in 
the  air,  or  other  unneceflary  employments,  they  may- 
grow  poor  ;  but  fuch  as  employ  labourers  about 
planting  of  corn,  building  of  houfes,  fencing  in  ground, 
fifhing,  and  divers  other  neceffary  occafions,  {hall  re- 
ceive as  much  or  more  by  poor  mens  labours,  than 
thofe  that  live  in  England  do  from  the  induftry  of  fuch 
as  they  hire  :  Wherefore  I  do  fuppofe  this  to  be  but 
the  furmifmgs  of  fome  that  are  ignorant  of  the  country, 
or  elfe  mifmferrned  by  fome  ill-willers  to  the  planta- 
tions. Many  objections,  I  know,  are  daily  invented, 
to  hinder  the  proceedings  of  thefe  new  plantations, 
which  may  damp  the  unfettled  fpirits  of  fuch  as  are 
not  greatly  affe&ed  with  thofe  undertakings.  Some 
fay  the  Spaniard  lays  claim  to  the  whole  country,  be- 
ing the  firft  difcoverer  hereof,  and  that  he  may  make 
invafion  upon  thofe  parts  as  well  as  he  hath  done  upon 
St.  Chriftophers,  and  St.  Martins,  and  thofe  places: 
But  doth  it  follow,  that  becaufe  he  took  fuch  places 
as  lay  juft  in  his  way  to  the  Weft-Indies,  that,,  he  fhould 
come  thoufands  of  miles  with  a  great  navy,  to  planta- 
tions, as  yet  not  worth  the  pillage;  and  when  the 
plantations  are  grown  noted  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 
foes  for  wealth,  it  is  hoped,  that  when  the  bees  have 
honey  in  their  hives,  they  will  have  flings  in  their 
tails.  Hath  not  Virginia  been  planted  many  years, 
which  is  four  hundred  miles  nearer  the  Spaniards 
courfe,  and  yet  never  met  with  any  affrontments ;  fo 
that  this  fcruple  fmells  of  fear  and  pufilanimity.  To 
wipe  away  all  groundlefs  calumniations,  and  to  anfwer 
to  every  too  curious  objeftion,  and  frivolous  quef- 
tions  (fome  fo  fimple  as  not  afhamed  to  aflk  whether  the 
fun  Alines  there   or   no)  were  to  run    in  infinitum, : 
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But  I  hope  that  the  feveral  manufcripts  and  letters, 
and  informations  by  word  of  mouth  from  fome  of  our 
honed  countrymen,  which  daily  have  recourfe  unto  us, 
have  given  full  fatisfaction  to  fuch  as  are  well-willers 
to  the  plantations ;  and  for  fuch  as  are  eftranged  to  it 
in  affe&ion,  if  every  word  that  hath  been  either  writ 
or  fpoken  were  a  forcive  argument,  yet  would  it  be  too 
little  to  fteady  their  belief  in  any  one  particular  con- 
cerning the  country.  Some  are  nimble  eared  to  hear 
faults,  and  fo  ready  tongued  to  publilh  them,  yea  often 
times  with  {trained  conftru&ions ;  a  falfe  affeveration 
ufually  winneth  more  belief  than  two  verifying  nega- 
tives can  refettle.  *  Some  there  are  who  count  with 
Claudian,  that  it  is  an  incomparable  happinefs  to  have 

their 

*  The  mod  generous  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
have  been  defeated  by  narrow,  party  views  ;  and  the  malig- 
nant breath  of  envy  hath  often  counteracted  fchemes  planned 
upon  the  raoft  extenfive  principles  ;  ignorance  and  bigotry  is 
the  true  foil  for  an  obftinate  mind,  which  from  a  fmiilarity 
of  fentiment  generally  meets  a  favourable  reception  from  the* 
vulgar  ;  and  the  warmth  with  which  fuch  minds  oppofe,  is 
regarded  by  them  as  the  teft  of  truth  :  For  which  caufe 
men  of  the  moft  liberal  and  impartial  minds  are  often  borne 
down  by  popular  prejudice,  hurried  as  it  is  by  the  warmth  of 
paffion,  and  not  guided  by  the  calmnefs  of  reafon  ;  it  is  a  tax 
levied  upon  merit  :  Envy,  the  ranked:  weed  of  a  felfilh 
mind,  is  ever  bufy  in  the  exaction,  and  bad  men  take  a  plea- 
sure in  torturing  the  moft  beneficial  fchemes  and  wrefting 
them  to  evil  defigns. 

Thefe  reflections  cannot  be  fpared  when  one  meets  with  th* 
relations  publifhed  by  the  enemies  of  this  country  at  its 
firft  Settlement :  One  would  imagine  they  had  never  been 
believed  :  For  they  reprefent  the  coafts  as  the  moft  dreary 
and  inhofpitable,  the  foil  as  the  moft  barren  and  deficient, 
and  the  natives  as  cannibals  the  moft  favage  ;  with  the 
addition  of  many  ill-natured  (lories,  and  unmanly  lies. 
They  had  an  effect  for  a  time  ;  thanks  be  to  God  it  was 
only  for  a  time  !  Their  malice  and  faliity  were  foonexpofed, 
whiift  the  political  commotions,  in  England  diffipated  ever? 
real  difficulty. 
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their  birch,  life,  and  burial  in  the  fame  place:  Thefe 
are  never  likely  to  remove  further  than  the  fhell  of 
their  own  country.  But  becaufe  there  are  fome  no- 
ble fpirits  that  devote  their  eftates,  and  their  perfons 
to  the  common  good  of  their  King  and  Country,  I 
have  therefore  for  their  directions  and  delight  made 
this  relation.  For  as  the  end  of  my  travel  was  ob~ 
iervation,  fo  I  defire  the  end  of  my  obfervation  may 
tend  to  the  information  of  others.  As  I  have  obferved 
what  I  have  feen,  and  written  what  I  have  obferved^ 
fo  do  I  defire  to  publifli  what  I  have  written,  defiring 
it  may  be  beneficial  to  pofterity ;  and  if  any  man  defire 
to  fill  himfelf  at  the  fountain,  from  whence  this  tailing 
cup  was  taken,  his  own  experience  fhall  tell  him  as 
much  as  I  have  here  related.  And  thus  I  pafs  from 
the  country,  as  it  ftands  to  the  Englifh,  and  come  to 
difcourfe  how  it  ftands  to  the  old  Natives*  and  they 
to  it,  at  followed*. 


the 
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THE 

Second  Part.  • 

Of  the  Indians,  their  Perfons,  Cloathing, 
Diet,  Natures,  Cuftoms,  Laws,  Mar- 
riages, Worihips,  Conjurations,  Wars, 
Games,  Huntings,  Fiihings,  Sports, 
Language,   Death,    and   Burial. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  ConneBicuts,  Mohawks,  or  fuch  Indians 
as  are  Wefiward. 

THE  country,  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  Indians, 
is  divided  as  it  were  into  (hires,  every  feveral 
divifion  being  fwayed  by  a  feveral  king.  The 
Indians  to  the  eaft  and  north-eaft,  bearing  the 
name  of  Churchers,  and  Tarrenteens.  Thefe  in  the 
fouthern  parts  are  called  Pequants,  and  Narraganfets. 
Thofe  who  are  feated  wefiward  are  called  Connefti- 
cuts,  and  Mohawks.  Our  Indians  that  live  to  the 
northward  of  them,  are  called  Aberginians  *  who 
before  the  fweeping  plague,  were  an  inhabitant  not 
fearing,  but  rather  fcorning  the  confrontments  of  fuch 
as  now  count  them  but  the  fcum  of  the  country,  and 
Would  foon  root  them  out  of  their  native  poflefTions, 
were  it  not  for  the  Englifh. 

These 

*  Moft  probably   a   corruption  of  Aborigines,  once  a  proper, 
jiow  a  common  name. 
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These  are  a  cruel  bloody  people,  which  were 
wont  to  come  down  upon  their  poor  neighbours,  with 
more  than  brutifti  favagenefs,  fpoiling  their  corn, 
burning  their  houfes,  flaying  men,  r.avifliing  women, 
yea  very  cannibals  they  were,  fometimes  eating  on  a 
man  one  part  after  another  before  his  face,  and  while 
yet  living  ;  infomuch  that  the  very  name  of  a  Mohawk 
wrould  ftrike  the  heart  of  a  poor  Aberginian  dead, 
were  there  not  hopes  at  hand  of  relief  from  the  En- 
glifh  to  fuccour  them :  For  thefe  inhuman  homicides 
confefs  that  they  dare  not  meddle  with  a  white-fae'd 
man,  accompanied  with  his  hot-mouth'd  weapon. 
Thefe  Indians  are  a  people  of  a  tall  ftature,  of  long 
grim  vifages,  {lender  waifted,  and  exceeding  great  arms 
and  thighs,  wherein  they  fay  their  ftrength  lieth  ;  and 
this  I  rather  believe,  becaufe  an  honeft  gentleman  told 
me,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  he  faw  one  of 
them  with  a  fillip  of  his  finger  kill  a  dog,  who  after- 
wards flead  him  and  fod  him,  and  eat  him  to  his 
dinner.  They  are  fo  hardy  that  they  can  eat  fuch 
things  as  would  make  other  Indians  fick  to  look  upon, 
being  deftitute  of  fifti  and  flefh,  they  fuffice  hunger, 
and  maintain  nature  with  the  ufe  of  vegetauves ;  but 
that  which  they  moft  hunt  after  is  the  flefh.  of  man  ; 
their  cuftom  is,  if  they  get  a  ftranger  near  their  habi- 
tations, not  to  butcher  him  immediately,  but  keep 
him  in  as  good  plight  as  they  can,  feeding  him  with 
the  belt  viftuals  they  have ;  as  a  near  neighbouring 
Indian  allured  me,  who  found  what  he  had  fpoke  true 
by  a  lamentable  experience,  ftill  wearing  the  cognizance 
of  their  cruelty  on  his  naked  arm  ;  who  being  taken 
by  them,  eat  of  their  food,  lodged  in  their  beds,  nay 
he  was  brought  forth  every  day  to  be  new  painted, 
piped  unto,  and  hem'd  in  with  a  ring  of  bare  ikinned 
morrice  dancers,  who  prefented  their  antiques  before 
him.  In  a  word,  when  they  had  fported  enough  about 
K  2  this 
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this  walking  maypole,  a  rough  hewn  fatyr  cutteth  a 
gobblit  of  fleflifrom  his  brawny  arm,  eating  it  in  his 
view,  fearing  it  with  a  firebrand,  left  the  blood  fhould 
be  wafted  before  the  morn,  at  the  dawning  whereof 
they  told  him  they  would  make  an  end  as  they  had 
begun.  He  anfwered,  that  he  cared  as  little  for  their 
threats  as  they  did  for  his  life,  not  fearing  death ; 
whereupon  they  led  him  bound  into  a  wigwam,  where 
he  fat  as  a  condemned  prifoner,  grating  his  teeth  for 
anger,  being  for  the  prefent  fo  hampered,  and  the  next 
day  to  be  entombed  in  fo  many  living  fepulchres ; 
he  extends  his  ftrength  to  the  utrnoft,  breaketh  the 
bands  from  his  hands,  and  loofing  the  cords  from  his 
feet,  thought  at  once  to  be  revenged  for  the  flefh  of 
his  arm,  and  finding  a  hatchet,  lays  on  with  an  arm  of 
revenge  to  the  unliving  of  ten  men  at  the  firft  orifet ; 
afterwards  taking  opportunity  of  the  darknefs  of  the 
dead  of  the  night,  fled  through  the  woods,  and  came 
to  his  native  home,  where  he  ftill  lives  to  rehearfe  his 
happy  efcape.  Of  the  reft  of  their  inhuman  cruelties 
let  the  Dutchmen  (who  live  among  them)  teftify  ;  as 
likewife  the  cruel  manner  of  leading  their  miferable 
prifoners  captive,  whom  they  do  not  only  pinion  with 
iharp  throngs,  but  likewife  bore  holes  through  their 
hamftrings,  through  which  they  thread  a  cord,  coupling 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  together,  f 

These 

<$  P.  Charlevoix  has  a  remarkable  paffage  of  the  horrid  cruelty 
of  thefe  Indians,  which  confirms  the  juftncfs  of  our  authors 
knowledge,  tho*  fo  early.  The  paffage  is  too  long  to  be 
Jranfcribed,  but  may  be  found  in  Tome  I II me,  Seizieme  Jettre. 
Minds  unnfed  to  the  gentle  touches  of  humanity  have  a  con- 
tempt for  life  unknown  to  thofe  whofe  hearts  arc  mellowed 
by  focial  converfe  ;  as  the  attachments  of  civil  life  are  by  iar 
the  moft  numerous  where  thefe  ties  and  connections  are  want- 
ing the  clefire  of  life  is  proportionally  weak  •  the  daily  hazard 
^o  which  they  are  expofed,  and  the  rugged  terrific  jcen.es  of 
'  pature  to  which  they  are  ufed,  gives  the  mind  an  hard  inc.  Is  to 

encoaEler 
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These  Indians  are  more  defperate  in  wars  than 
the  other  Indians,  which  proceeds  not  only  from  the 
fiercenefs  of  their  natures,  but  alfo  in  that  they  know 
themfelves  to  be  better  armed  and  weaponed,  all  of 
them  wearing  fea-horfe  fkins,  and  barks  of  trees,  made 
by  their  art,  it  is  thought,'  as  impenetrable  as  fleel, 
wearing  head-pieces  of  the  fame,  under  which  they 
march  fecurely  and  undauntedly,  running  and  fiercely 
crying  out,  Hadree  hadreefuccomce,fuccomce,  we  come 
we  come  to  fuck  your  blood;  not  fearing  thefeather'd 
fliaft  of  the  ftrong  arm'd  bow-men,  but  like  unruly 
headfirong  ftallions  .beat  them  down  with  their  right 
hand  tomahawks,  and  left  hand  javelins,  being  all  the 
weapons  which  they  ufe,  counting  bows  a  cowardly 
fight.  Tomakawks  are  flaves  of  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  a  knob  at  one  end,  as  round  and  as  big  as  a 
foot-ball ;  a  javelin  is  a  fhort  fpear,  headed  with  fharp 
iea-horfe  teeth  :  One  blow  or  thruft  with  thefe  ftrange 
weapons,  will  not  need  a  fecond  to  haften  death,  from 
a  Mohawk's  arm.  I  will  conclude  this  difcourfe  with 
-a  tragical  rehearfal  of  one  of  their  combats.  A  Saga- 
more inhabiting  near  thefe  cannibals,  was  fo  daily 
annoyed  with  their  injurious  inhumanity,  that  he  muft 
either  become  a  tributary  fubjeft  to  their  tyranny,  or 
releafe  himfelf  from  thraldpme  by  the  ftroke  of  war, 
which  he  was  unable  to  wage  of  himfelf  ;  wherefore, 
with  fair  entreaties,  plauiible  perfuafions,  forcive  argu- 
ments, and  rich  preients  lie  fent  to  other  Sagamores, 
he  procured  fo  many  foidiers,   as,  fummed  with  his 

own 

encounter  andadefpicion  in  fuffering  the  mod  painful  death; 
befides  as  this  is  their  cuftom  in  war  the  rnind  habituated  to 
the  chance  of  fhfFering  leiTens  the  horrid  reality,  nor  are  the 
greatert  tortures  to  which  they  expofe  their  prifoners  cruel 
in  their  idea  :  The  modern  practice  of  confining  prifoners  in 
dungeons  or  jails  would  be  to  them  much  more  infupportable, 
and  death  in  all  its  horrid  fhapes  the  molt  eligible. 
A  paflage  inPolybius  lib.  5.  chap,  6.  which  I  had  not  feen  when 
die  above  note  was  written  is  very  explicit  upon  this  fubjedL 
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own,  made  his  forces  fix  thoufand  ftrong  ;  with  which 
he  refolutely  marched  towards  his  enemies,  intending 
either  to  win  the  horfe  or  lofe  the  faddle.  His  ene- 
mies having  heard  of  his  defigns,  plotted  how  to  con- 
front him  in  his  enterprize,  and  overthrow  him  by- 
treachery  ;  which  they  thus  attempted  ;  knowing  their 
enemies  were  to  fwim  over  a  muddy  river,  they  divided 
their  bands,  lying  in  ambufh  on  both  fides  the  river, 
waiting  his  approach,  who  fufpefted  no  danger,  look- 
ing for  nothing  but  viftory ;  but  immediately  they 
were  invironed  with  their  unexpe&ed  foes,  in  their 
greateft  difadvantage ;  for  being  in  the  water,  {hoot 
they  could  not,  for  fwimming  was  their  aftion ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  fide  they  could  not  run  away, 
for  their  feet  ftuck  fad  in  the  mud,  and  their  adverfa- 
ries  impaled  them  about,  clubbing  and  darting  all  that 
attained  the  lliore ;  fo  that  all  were  killed  or  captived, 
faving  three,  who  fwimming  farther  under  water  (like 
the  duck  that  efcapeth  the  fpaniel  by  diving)  until  they 
were  out  of  fight  of  their  bloody  foes,  recovered  the 
fhore,  creeping  into  the  thickets,  from  whence,  after 
a  little  breathing,  and  refting  of  their  weary  limbs, 
they  marched  through  the  woods,  and  arrived  at  their 
own  homes,  relating  to  their  inquifitive  furvivers,  the 
fad  event  of  their  war,  who  a  long  time  after  deplored 
the  death  of  their  friends,  placing  the  remembrance 
of  that  day  in  the  callender  of  their  mifliaps. 


. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Tarrenteens,    or  the  Indians  inhabiting 
Wejlward. 

THE  Tarrenteens,  faving  that  they  eat  not  man's 
fiefh,  are  little  lefs  favage  and  cruel  than  thefe 
cannibals.  Our  Indians  do  fear  them  as  their  deadly 
-enemies ;  for  io  many  as  they  meet  they  kill     About 

two 
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two  years  ago  our  Indians  being  bufy  about  their 
accuftomed  huntings,  not  fufpe&ing  them  fo  near  their 
own  liberties,  were  on  the  Hidden  furprized  by  them, 
iome  being  ilain,  the  reft  efcaping  to  their  Englifh 
afylum,  whither  they  durft  not  purfue  them;  their 
Sagamore  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  but  prefently 
cured  by  Englifh  chirurgery.  Thefe  Indians  are  the 
more  infolent  by  reafon  they  have  guns,  which  they 
daily  trade  for  with  the  French  (who  will  fell  his  eyes, 
as  they  fay,  for  beaver)  but  thefe  do  them  more  credit 
than  fervice ;  for  having  guns  they  want  powder ;  or 
if  they  have  that,  they  want  fliot ;  Something  or  other 
being  always  wanting ;  fo  they  ufe  them  but  little, 
but  to  Salute  coafting  boats  that  come  to  trade,  who  no 
fooner  can  anchor  in  any  harbour,  but  they  are  fainted 
with  a  volley  of  {hot,  aiking  for  fack  and  ftrong  liquors, 
which  they  fo  much  love  Since  the  Englifh  ufed  to  trade 
it  with  them,  that  they  will  fcarce  trade  for  any  thing 
eife,  lafliing  out  into  exceffive  abufe,  firft  taught  by  the 
example  of  fome  of  the  Englifh,  who  to  uncloath  them 
of  their  beaver  coat,  clad  them  with  the  infeftion  of 
fwearing  and  drinking,  which  was  never  infafhion  with 
them  before,  it  being  contrary  to  their  nature  to  guzzle 
down  ftrong  drink,  or  ufe  fo  much  as  to  fip  of  ftrong 
waters,  until  our  beaftial  example  and  diflioneft  incita- 
tion  had  too  much  brought  them  to  it ;  from  which  I 
am  fure  hath  Sprung  many  evil  confequences,  as  dis- 
order, quarrels,  wrongs,  unconfcionable  and  forcive 
wrefting  of  Beaver  and  Wampompeage ;  and  from  over- 
flowing cups  there  hath  been  a  proceeding  to  revenge, 
murder,  and  over-flowing  of  blood.  As  witnefs  Mr. 
Wayes's  boat,  which  they  funk  with  ftones,  after  they 
had  killed  his  ion,  with  three  more ;  buzzing  the  Eng- 
lifh in  the  ears,  that  they  fee  it  bulged  againft  the  rocks 
and  the  men  drowned  in  the  beating  furges :  but  after- 
wards being  betrayed,  as  many  as  were  caught,  were 

haneed. 
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hanged.  Another  who  was  fituated  on  Richmond's 
Ifland,  living  as  he  lift  amongft  them,  making  his  covet- 
ous corrupt  will  his  law,  after  many  abufes,  was  with 
his  family  one  evening  treacheronily  murthered  under 
a  fair  pretence  of  trade;  fo  that  thefe  that  lived  befide 
the  law  of  God,  and  their  King,  arid  the  light  of  nature, 
died  by  their  hands  that  cared  neither  for  God,  King, 
nor  nature.  Take  thefe  Indians  in  their  own  trim  and 
natural  difpofition,  and  they  be  reported  to  be  wife, 
lofty-fpirited,  conftant  in  friendlliip  to  one  another ; 
true  in  their  promife,  and  more  induftrious  than  many 
others. 
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CHAP.    IIL 

Of  the   Tequants  and    Narraganfets,   Indians 
inhabiting  Southward. 

THE  Pequants  be  a  flately  warlike  people,  of 
whom  I  never  heard  any  mifdemeanour ;  but 
that  they  were  jufl  and  equal  in  their  dealings ;  not 
treacherous  either  to  their  countrymen  or  Englifh  ; 
requiters  of  courtefies,  affable  towards  the  Englifh, 
Their  next  neighbours  the  Narraganfets,  be  at  this 
prefent  the  moll  numerous  people  in  thofe  parts,  the 
moft  rich  alfo,  and  the  moft  induftrious ;  being  the 
ftore-houfe  of  all  fuch  kind  of  wild  merchandize  as  is 
amongft  them.  Thefe  men  are  the  moft  curious  min- 
ters  of  their  Wampompeage  and  Mowhacks,  which  they 
form  out  of  the  inmoft  wreaths  of  Periwinkle-fhells. 
The  northern,  eaftern,  and  weftern  Indians  fetch  all 
their  coin  from  thefe  fouthern  mint-makers.  From 
hence  they  have  moft  of  their  curious  pendants  and 
bracelets ;  from  hence  they  have  their  great  ftone  pipes. 
which  will  hold  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  which 

they 
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they  make  with  fteel  drils  and  other  inftruments :  fuch 
is  their  ingenuity  and  dexterity,  that  they  can  imitate 
the  Englift  mold  fo  accurately,  that  were  it  not  for  mat- 
ter and  colour,  it  would  be  hard  to  diftinguifh  them ; 
they  make  them  of  green,  and  fometimes  black  ftone ; 
they  be  much  defired  of  our  Englifli  tobacconifts,  for 
their  rarity,  flrength,  handfomnefs  a.nd  coolnefs.  Hence 
likewife  our  Indians  had  their  pots  wherein  they  ufed 
to  feeth  their  victuals,  before  they  knew  the  ufe  of 
brafs,  Since  the  Englifli  came,  they  have  employed 
moft  of  their  time  in  catching  of  Beavers,  Otters,  and 
Mufqnafhes,  which  they  bring  down  into  the  Bay,  re- 
turning back  loaded  with  Englifli  commodities,  of  which 
they  make  a  double  profit  by  felling  to  more  remote  In- 
dians, who  are  ignorant  at  v/hat  cheap  rates  they  obtain 
them,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  make  them  pay,  fo 
making  their  neighbours  ignorance  their  enrichment* 
Although  thefe  be  populous,  yet  I  never  heard  they 
were  defirous  to  take  in  hand  any  martial  enterprize,or 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  uncertain  events  of  war  : 
wherefore  the  Pequants  call  them  women-like  men  ; 
but  being  uncapable  of  a  jeer,  they  reft  fecure  under 
the  conceit  of  their  popularity,  and  feek  rather  to  grow 
rich  by  induftry,  than  famous  by  deeds  of  chevalry. 
But  to  leave  ftrangers,  and  come  to  declare  what  is  ex- 
perimentally known  of  the  Indians  amongft  whom  we 
live :  of  whom  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  jiberginiam  or  Indians  Northward. 

FIRST  of  their  ftature,moft  of  them  being  between 
five  and  fix  feet  high,  ftrait  bodied,  ftrongly  com- 
pofed,  fmooth  fkined,  merry  countenance,  of  complexion 
fbmething  more  fwarthy  than   Spaniards,  black  haired, 
L  high 
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high  forehead,  black  eyed,  out-nofed,  broad  fliouldered, 
brawny  arm'd,  long  and  flender  handed,  out-breafled, 
fmall  wafted,  lank  bellied,  well  thighed,  flat  knee'd, 
handfome  grown  legs,  and  fmall  feet  :  In  a  word,  take 
them  when  the  blood  is  brifk  in  their  veins,  when  the 
flefh  is  on  their  backs,  and  marrow  in  their  bones,  when 
they  frolick  in  their  antick  deportments  and  Indian 
poftures,  they  are  more  amiable  to  behold  (though 
only  in  Adam's  livery)  than  many  a  compounded  phan- 
taftick  in  the  neweft  fefliion.  It  may  puzzle  belief, 
to  conceive  how  fuch  lufty  bodies  fhould  have 
their  rife  and  daily  fupportment  from  fo  flender  a  fof- 
tering;  their  houfes  being  mean,  their  lodgings  as  homely, 
commons  fcant,  their  drink  water,  and  nature  their 
beft  cloathing ;  in  them  the  old  proverb  may  well  be 
verified  (Natura  panels  content  a)  for  though  this  be 
their  daily  portion,  they  ftill  are  healthful  and  lufty. 
I  have  been  in  many  places,  yet  did  I  never  fee  one 
that  was  born  either  in  defeft  or  redundance  a  mon- 
iter,  or  any  that  ficknefs  had  deformed,  or  cafualty 
made  decrepid,  faving  one  that  had  a  bleared  eye,  and 
another  that  had  a  wenne  on  his  cheek.  The  rea- 
fon  rendered  why  they  grow  fo  proportionable,  and 
continue  fo  long  in  their  vigour  (moft  of  them  being 
50  before  a  wrinkled  brow  or  grey  hair  bewray  their 
age)  is,  becaufe  they  are  not  brought  down  with  fup- 
prefling  labour,  vexed  with  annoying  cares,  or  drowned 
in  the  exceflive  abufe  of  overflowing  plenty,  which 
oftentimes  kills  them  more  than  want,  as  may  appear 
in  them.  For  when  they  change  their  bare  Indian 
commons  for  the  plenty  of  England's  fuller  diet,  it  is 
fo  contrary  to  their  ftomachs,  that  death  or  a  defperate 
ficknefs  immediately  accrues,  which  makes  fo  few  of 
them  defirous  to  fee  England.  Their  fwarthinefs  is 
the  fun's  livery,    for  they  are  born  fair.*      Their 

fmooth 
*  This  was  one  of  the  popular  errors  given  into  by  our  author. 
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fmooth  (kins  proceed  from  the  often  anointing  of  their 
bodies  with  the  oil  of  fifties,  and  the  fat  of  eagles, 
with  the  fat  of  raccoons,  which  they  hold  in  furnmer, 
the  beft  antidote  to  keep  their  /kin   from  bliftering 
with  the  fcorching   fun  ;    and  it  is  their  beft  armour 
againft  the  muiketoes,   the  fureft  expeller  of  the  hairy 
excrement,  and  flops  the  pores  of  their  bodies  againft 
the  nipping  winters  cold.     Their  black  hair  is  natural, 
yet  is  brought  to  a  more  jetty  colour  by  oiling,  dying, 
and  daily  drefting.     Sometimes  they  wear  it  very  long, 
hanging  down  in  a  loofe  difhrivePd  womanifti  manner ; 
other  while  tied  up  hard  and  fhort  like  a  horfe  tail, 
bound  clofe   with  a  fillet,  which  they  fay  makes  it 
grow  the  failer ;  they  are  not  a  little  fantaftical,  or 
cuftom-fick  in   this  particular;  their  boys   being  not 
permitted  to  wear  their  hair  long  till  fixteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  they  muft  come  to  it  by  degrees ;  fome 
being  cut  with  a  long  foretop,  a  long  lock  on  the 
crown,  of  each  fide  his  head,  the  reft  of  his  hair  be- 
ing cut  even  with  his  fcalp  :    The  young  men  and 
foldiers  wear  their  hair  long  on  the  one  fide,  the  other 
fide  being  cut  fhort  like  a  fcrew  ;  other  cuts  they  have 
as  their  fancy  befools  them,  which  would  torture  the 
wits  of  a  curious  barber  to  imitate.     But  tho'  they 
be  thus  wedded  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  you  cannot 
woo  them  them  to  wear  it  on  their  chins,  where  it  no 
fooner  grows,  but  it  is  flubbed  up  by  the  roots ;  for 
they  count  it  as  an  unufeful,  cumberfome,  and  oppro- 
brious excrement  ;    infomuch    that  they  call  him  an 
Englifhman's  baflard  that  hath  but  the  appearance  of 
a  beard,  which  fome  have  growing  in  a  flaring  fafhion, 
like  the  beard  of  a  cat,  which  makes  them  the  more 
out  of  love  with  them,  chufing  rather  to  have  no 
beards  than  fuch  as  fhould  make  them  ridiculous, 
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CHAP.   V. 
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Of  their  Apparel,   Ornaments,  'Paintings,  and 
other  artificial  Deckings. 

^~]  OW  thefe  naked  bodies  may  feem  too  weak  to 
■M  withftand  the  aflaulting  heat  of  the  piercing 
cold  of  the  icy  winters,  or  it  may  be  furmifed  that 
thefe  earthly  fabricks  ihould  be  "wafted  to  nothing  by 
the  tempeftuous  dafhing  of  wind-driven  rains,  having 
neither  that  which  may  warm  within,  or  flicker  with- 
out;  yet  thefe  things  they  look  not  after,  laving  a  pair 
of  Indian  breeches  to  cover  that  which  modefty  com- 
mands to  be  hid,  which  is  but  a  piece  of  cloth  a  yard 
and  a  half  long,  put  between  rheir  groinings,  tied  with 
a  fnake's  ikin  about  the  middle,  one  end  hanging  down 
with  a  flap  before,  the  other  like  a  tail  behind.  In 
the  winter  time  the  more  aged  of  them  wear  leather 
drawers,  in  form  like  Irifli  troufes,  faftened  under 
their  girdles  with  buttons  ;  they  wear  {hoes  likewife 
of  their  own  making,  cut  out  of  a  moofe's  hide;  many 
of  them  wear  fkins  about  them,  in  form  of  an  Irifh 
mantle,  and  of  thefe  feme  be  bears  Jkins,  moofes  ikins, 
and  beaver  (kins  fewed  together,  otter  flans,  and  raccoon 
fkins,  moft  of  them  in  the  winter  having  his  deep  fur  4 
cat-fkin,  like  a  long  large  muff,  which  he  fbifts  to  that 
arm  which  lieth  moft  expofed  to  the  wind ;  thus  clad, 
he  buftles  better  through  a  world  of  cold  in  a  froftr 
paved  wildernefs,  than  the  furred  citizen  in  his  warm 
ftove.  If  their  fancy  drive  them  to  trade,  they  choofe 
rather  a  good  coarfe  blanket,  through  which  they 
cannot  fee,  interpofmg  it  between  the  fun  and  them ; 
or  a  piece  of  broad  cloth,  y/hich  they  ufe  for  a  double 
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end,  making  it  a  coat  by  day,  and  a  covering  by  night ; 
they  love  not  to  be  imprifoned  in  our  Englifh  fafhion ; 
they  love  their  own  dog-fafhion  better  (of  fhaking 
their  ears,  and  being  ready  in  a  moment)  than  to 
fpend  time  in  dreffing  them,  though  they  may  as  well 
fpare  it  as  any  men  I  know,  having  little  elfe  to  do. 
But  the  chief  reafons  they  render  why  they  do  not 
conform  to  our  Englifh  apparel,  are  becaufe  their 
wromen  cannot  wafh  them  when  they  be  foiled,  and 
their  means  will  not  reach  to  buy  new  when  they  have 
done  with  their  old;  and  they  confidently  believe  the 
Englifh  will  not  be  fo  liberal  as  to  furnifh  them  upon 
gifture ;  therefore  they  had  rather  go  naked  than  be 
loufy,  and  bring  their  bodies  out  of  their  old  tune, 
making  them  more  tender  by  a  new  acquired  habit, 
which  poverty  would  conflrain  them  to  leave.  Altho' 
they  be  thus  poor,  yet  is  there  in  them  the  fparks  of 
natural  pride,  which  appears  in  their  longing  defires 
after  many  kinds  of  ornaments,  wearing  pendants  in 
their  ears,  as  forms  of  birds,  beads  and  fifties,  carved 
out  of  bone,  {hells  and  done,  with  long  bracelets  of 
their  curious  wrought  wampompeage  and  mowhacks, 
which  they  put  about  their  loins  •  thefe  they  count  a 
rare  kind  of  decking  ;  many  of  the  better  fort  bearing 
upon  their  cheeks  certain  pourtraitures  of  beads,  as 
bears,  deers,  moofes,  woolves,  &c.  fome  of  fowls,  as 
of  eagles,  hawks,  &c.  which  are  not  a  fuperficial  paint- 
ing,  but  a  certain  incifion,  or  elfe  a  raifmg  of  their 
fldn  by  a  fmall  (harp  inftrument,  under  which  they 
convey  a  certain  kind  of  black  unchangeable  ink,  which 
makes  the  defired  form  apparent  and  permanent. 
Others  have  certain  round  impreffions  down  the  out- 
fide  of  their  arms  and  breads,  in  fome  of  mullets  or 
fpur-rpwels,  which  they  imprint  by  fearing  irons: 
Whether  thefe  be  foils  to  illudrate  their  unparallelled 
beauty  (as  they  deem  it)  or  arms  to  blazon  their  an- 
tique 
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tiqtte  gentility,  I  cannot  eafily  determine ;  but  a  Saga- 
more with  a  humbird  in  his  ear  for  a  pendant,  a  black 
hawk  on  his  occiput  for  his  plume,  mowhacks  for  his 
gold  chain,  good  ftore  of  wampompeage  begirting  his 
Joins,  his  bow  in  his  hand,  his  quiver  at  his  back,  with 
fix  naked  Indian  fpatterlafties  as  his  heels  for  his  guard, 
thinks  himfelf  little  inferiour  to  the  great  Cham,  he 
vnVL  not  flick  to  fay  he  is  all  one  with  King  Charles. 
He  thinks  he  can  blow  down  caftles  with  his  breath, 
and  conquer  kingdoms  with  his  conceit.  This  Pompey 
can  endure  no  equal  till  one  day's  adverfe  lottery  at 
their  game  (called  Puimme)  metamorphize  him  into 
a  Codrus,  robbing  him  of  his  conceited  wealth,  leav- 
ing him  in  mind  and  riches,  equal  with  his  naked 
attendants,  till  a  new  taxation  furniih  him  with  a  frelh 
fupply. 


CHAP.     VI. 


Of  their    Diet,    Cookery,     Meal-Times,     and 
Hofpitality   at    their    Kettles. 

HAVING  done  with  the  mod  needful  cloa things 
and  ornamental  deckings;  may  it  pleafe  you  to 
feaft  your  eyes  with  their  beft  belly-timbers ;  which  I 
fuppofe  would  be  but  ftibium  to  weak  ftpmachs,  as 
they  cook  it,  tho'  never  fo  good  of  itfelf.  In  winter- 
time they  have  all  manner  of  fowls  of  the  water  and 
of  the  land,  and  beafts  of  the  land  and  water,  pond- 
filh,  with  catharres  and  other  roots,  Indian  beans  and 
clams.  In  the  fummer  they  havp  all  manner  of  fea- 
fifli,  with  all  forts  of  berries.  'Tor  the  ordering  of 
their  vi&uals,  they  boil  or  road  them,  having  large 

kettles 
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kettles  which  they  traded  for  with  the  French  long 
fince,  and  do  Hill  buy  of  the  Englifli  as  their  need 
requires,  before  they  had  fubflantial  earthen  pots  of 
their  own  making.  Their  fpits  are  no  other  than 
cloven  flicks  {harped  at  one  end  to  thruft  into  the 
ground  :  into  thefe  cloven  flicks  they  thruft  the  flefh. 
or  fifh  they  would  have  roafled,  behemming  a  round 
fire  with  a  dozen  of  fpits  at  a  time,  turning  them  as 
they  fee  occafion.  Some  of  their  fcullery  having 
dreffed  thefe  homely  cates,  prefent  it  to  their  guefts, 
difhing  it  up  in  a  rude  manner,  placing  it  on  the  ver- 
dant carpet  of  the  earth  which  nature  fpreads  them, 
without  either  trenchers,  napkins,  or  knives,  upon 
which  their  hunger-fauced  ilomachs,  impatient  of 
delays,  fall  aboard,  without  fcrupling  at  unwalhed 
hands,  without  bread,  fait,  or  beer;  lolling  on  the 
Turkifti  fafhion,  not  ceafmg  till  their  full  bellies  leave 
nothing  but  empty  platters.  They  feldom  or  never 
make  bread  of  their  Indian  corn,  but  feeth  it  whole 
like  beans,  eating  three  or  four  corns  with  a  niouthfiil 
of  fifh  or  flefh,  fometiin.es  eating  meat  firfl,  and  corns 
after,  filling  up  the  chinks  with  their  broth.  In 
fummer,  when  their  corn  is  fpent,  ifquoterfquafhes  is 
their  beft  bread,  a  fruit  much  like  a  pumpion.  To  fay, 
and  to  fpeak  paradoxically,  they  be  great  eaters,  and 
little  meat  men.  When  they  vifit  our  Englifli,  being 
invited  to  eat,  they  are  very  moderate,  whether  it  be 
to  fhew  their  manners,  or  for  fliamefac'dnefs,  I  know 
not,  but  at  home  they  eat  till  their  bellies  fland  fouth, 
ready  to  fplit  with  fulnefs ;  it  being  their  fafhion  to 
eat  all  at  fometimes,  and  fometimes  nothing  at  all  in 
two  or  three  days,  wife  providence  being  a  flranger  to 
their  wilder  ways  ijThcj  be  right  infidels ;  neither 
caring  for  the  morrow,  or  providing  for  their  own 
families ;  but  as  all  are  fellows  at  football,  fo  they  all 

meet 
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meet  friends  at  the  kettle,  faving  their  wives,  that 
dance  a  fpaniel-like  attendance  at  their  backs,  for  their 
bony  fragments.  If  their  imperious  occafions  caufe 
them  to  travel,  the  bell  of  their  vi&uals  for  their 
journey  is  Nocake  (as  they  call  it)  which  is  nothing 
but  Indian  corn  parched  in  the  hot  allies ;  the  aflies 
being  fifted  from  it,  it  is  afterwards  beat  to  powder, 
and  put  into  a  long  leathern  bag,  truffed  at  their  backs 
like  a  knapfack,  out  of  which  they  take  thrice  three 
fpoonfuls  a  day,  dividing  it  into  three  meals.  If  it  be 
in  winter,  and  fnow  be  on  the  ground,  they  can  eat 
when  they  pleafe,  flopping  fnow  after  their  dufty 
viftuals,  which  otherwife  would  feed  them  little  better 
than  a  Tyburn  halter.  In  fummer  they  mull  flay  till 
they  meet  with  a  fpring  or  brook,  when  they  may  have 
water  to  prevent  the  imminent  danger  of  choaking. 
With  this  ftrange  viaticum  they  will  travel  four  or 
five  days  days  together,  with  loads  fitter  for  elephants 
than  men.  But  though  they  can  fare  fo  hardly  abroad, 
their  chaps  mufl  walk  night  and  day,  as  long  as  they 
have  it.  They  keep  no  fet  meals,  their  flore  being 
fpent,  they  champ  on  the  bit,  till  they  meet  with  frefh. 
fupplies,  either  from  their  own  endeavours,  or  their 
wives  induflry,  who  trudge  to  the  clam-banks  when 
all  other  means  fail.  Though  they  be  fometimes 
fcanted,  yet  are  they  as  free  as  Emperors,  both  to 
their  countrymen  and  Englifh,  be  he  flrangerf  or  near 
acquaintance ;  counting  it  a  great  difcouftSfy,/not  to  eat 
of  their  high-conceited  delicates,  and  fup  of.  their  un- 
oat-meaPd  broth,  made  thick  with  fifties,;  fqwls  and 
beafls  boiled  all  together ;  fome  remaining  raw,  the  reft 
converted,  by  overmuch  feething,  to  a  loathed mafti, 
not  half  fo  good  as  Irifh  bonniclappeTT  yx 
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C  II  A  P.    VII. 

Of  their  Difpofitions  and  good  Qualifications,  as 
Ffiendjhip)  Conjlancy,  Truth  and  Affability* 

^^0  enter  into  a  ferious  difcourfe  concerning  the 
natural  conditions  of  thefe  Indians,  might  pro- 
cure admiration  from  the  people  of  any  civilized  na- 
tions, in  regard  of  their  civility  and  good  natures.  If 
a  tree  may  be  judged  by  his  fruit,  and  difpofitions 
calculated  by  exterior  actions,  then  may  it  be  concluded 
that  thefe  Indians  are  of  affable,  courteous,  and  well- 
difpofed  natures,  ready  to  communicate  the  belt  of 
their  wealth  to  the  mutual  good  of  one  another ;  and 
the  lefs  abundance  they  have  to  {hew  their  entire 
friendfhip,  fo  much  the  more  perfpicuous  is  their  love, 
in  that  they  are  as  willing  to  part  with  their  mite  in 
poverty,  as  treafure  in  plenty.  As  he  that  kills  a  deer 
fends  for  his  friend,  and  eats  it  merrily ;  fo  he  that 
receives  but  a  piece  of  bread  from  an  Englifli  hand, 
parts  it  equally  between  himfelf  and  his  comrades,  and 
eats  it  lovingly.  In  a  word,  a  friend  can  command 
his  friend,  his  houfe,  and  whatfoever  is  his  (faving  his 
wife)  and  have  it  freely  :  And  as  they  are  love-linked 
thus  in  common  courtefy,  fo  are  they  no  way  fooner 
disjointed  than  by  ingratitude  ;  accounting  an  ungrate- 
ful perfon  a  double  robber  of  a  man,  not  only  of  his 
courtefy,  but  of  his  thanks,  which  he  might  receive  of 
another  for  the  fame  proffered  or  received  kindnefs. 
Such  is  their  love  to  one  another,  that  they  cannot 
endure  to  fee  their  countrymen  wronged,  but  will 
Hand  ftiffly  m  their  defence,  plead  ftrongly  in  their 
behalf,  and  juftify  one  anothers  integrity  in  any  war- 
rantable a&ion.  If  it  were  poffible  to  recount  the 
M  courtefies 
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courtefies  they  have  fliewed  the  Englifli,  fince  their 
firfl  arrival  in  thofe  parts,    it  would  not  only  fleady 
belief,  that  they  are  a  loving  people,  but  alfo  win  the 
love  of  thofe  that  never  faw  them,  and  wipe  off  that 
needlefs  fear  that  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  conceits 
of  many,  who  think  them  envious ;  and  of  fuch  ran- 
kerous  and  inhumane  difpofitions,  that  they  will  one 
day  make  an  end  of  all  their  Englifli  inmates.     The 
worft  indeed  may  be  furmifed,  but  the  Englifli  hither- 
to have  had  little  caufe  to  fufpeft  them,  but  rather  to 
be  convinced  of  their  trguinefs,  feeing  they  have  as 
yet  been  the  difclofers  of  all  fuch  treacheries  as  have 
been  prachfed  by  other  Indians.     And  whereas  once 
there  was  a  proffer  of  a  univerfal  league  amongft  all 
the  Indians  in  thofe  parts,  to  the   intent  that  they 
might  all  join  in  one  united  force,   to  extirpate  the 
Englifh,  our  Indians  refufed  the  motion,  replying,  they 
had  rather  be  fervants  to  the  Englifli,  of  whom  they 
Were  confident  to  receive  no  harm,  and  from  whom 
they  had  received  fo  many  favours,  and  affured  good 
teftimonies  of  their  love,  than  equals  with  them,  who 
would  cut  their  throats  upon  the  leaft  offence,  and 
make  them  the  fhambles  of  their  cruelty.     Further- 
more, if  any  roving  fhip  be  upon  the  coafts,  and  chance 
to  harbour  either  eaftward,  northward,  or  fouthward, 
in  any  unufual  port,  they  will  give  us  certain  intelli- 
gence of  her  burthen  and  forces,   defcribing  the  men, 
either  by  language  or  features ;  which  is  a  great  pri- 
vilege and  no  fmall  advantage.     Many  ways  hath  their 
advice   and  endeavour   been    advantageous  unto  us  : 
they  being  our  firfl  inftru&ors  for  the  planting  of  their 
Indian  corn,  by  teaching  us  to  cull  out  the  finefh  feed, 
to  obferve  the  fitted  feafon,  to  keep  diftance  for  holes, 
and  fit  meafures  for  hills,  to  worm  it  and  weed  it,  to 
prune  it  and  drefs  it,  as  occafion  {hall  require. 

These 
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These  Indians  be  very  hofpitable,  infomuch,  that 
when  the  Englifli  have  travelled  forty,  fifty,  or  three- 
fcore  miles  into  the  country,  they  have  entertained 
them  into  their  houfes,  quartered  them  by  themfelves 
in  the  bed  rooms,  providing  the  bell  vi&uals,  expreffing 
their  welcome  in  as  good  terms  as  could  be  expe&ed 
from  their  flender  breeding,  (hewing  more  love  than 
complement,  not  grumbling  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  tarrying ;  but  rather  caring  to  provide  accom- 
modation correlpondent  to  their  Englifli  cuflom.  The 
doubtful  traveller  hath  often  been  beholden  to  them 
fot  their  guidance  through  the  unbeaten  wildernefs ; 
myfelf  in  this  particular  can  do  no  lefs  in  the  due 
acknowledgment  of  their  love,  than  fpeak  their  com- 
mendation, who  with  twro  more  of  my  affociates, 
bending  our  courfe  to  New-Plymouth,  loft  our  way, 
being  deluded  by  a  mifleading  path,  which  we  (till 
followed,  being  as  we  thought  too  broad  for  an  Indian 


path  (which  feldom  is  broader  than  a  cart's  rut) 
but  that  the  daily  concourfe  of  Indians  from  the 
Narraganfets,  who  traded  for  (hoes,  wearing  them 
homewards,  had  made  this  Indian  track  like  an  Englifli 
walk,  and  had  rear'd  up  great  flicks  again.fl  the  trees, 
and  marked  the  reft  with  their  hatchets  in  the  Endifh 
faihion,  which  begat  in  us  a  fecurity  of  our  wrong  way 
to '  be  right,  when  indeed  there  was  nothing  lefs. 
The  day  being  gloomy,  and  our  compaffes  at  home, 
we  travelled  hard  till  night,  to  lefs  purpofe  than  if  wre 
had  fat  (till,  not  gaining  an  inch  of  our  journey  for  a 
day's  travel ;  but  happily  we  arrived  at  an  Indian  wig- 
wam, where  we  were  informed  of  our  mifprifion,  and 
invited  to  a  homely  lodging,  feafted  with  the  haunch 
of  a  fat  bear,  and  the  enfuing  morning  the  fon  of  my 
naked  hoft,  for  a  piece  of  tobacco,  and  a  four-penny 
whittle,  took  the  clue  of  his  travelling  experience, 
conducing  us  through  the  ftrange  labyrinth  of 
M  2  unbeaten 
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unbeaten  bufliy  ways  in  the  woody  wildernefs,  twenty 
miles  to  our  defired   harbour. 

A  fecond  demonftration  of  their  love  in  this  kind 
may  appear  in  a  paflage  of  the  fame  nature.  An 
unexperienced  wood-man  ranging  in  the  woods  for 
deer,  travelled  fo  far  beyond  his  knowledge,  till  he 
could  not  tell  how  to  get  out  of  the  wood  for  trees, 
but  the  more  he  fought  to  direft  himfelf  out,  the  more 
he  ran  himfelf  in,  from  the  home  he  mod:  defired ; 
the  night  came  upon  him  preventing  his  walking,  and 
the  extremity  of  cold  feizing  his  right  foot,  for  want 
of  warming  motion,  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  thereof, 
fo  that  he  could  not  move  farther  than  his  fnowy  bed, 
but  had  there  ended  his  days,  had  not  fix  commiferat> 
ing  Indians>  who  heard  of  his  wandering,  found  him 
out  by  diligent  fearch,  being  almoft  dead  with  defpair 
and  cold ;  but  after  they  had  conquered  his  defpair 
with  the  affurance  of  his  habitation,  and  expelled  the 
cold  by  the  infufion  of  ftrong  waters,  which  they 
brought  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  they  framed,  a  thing 
like  a  hand-barrow,  and  carried  this  fclf-helplefs  perfon 
on  their  bare  fhoulders  twelve  miles  to  his  refidence, 
Many  other  wandering  benighted  coafte.rs  have  been 
kindly  entertained  into  their  habitations,  where  they 
have  refted  and  repofed  themfelves  more  fecurely  than 
if  they  had  been  in  fome  blind  obfcure  Old  England 
inn,  being  the  next  day  direfted  in  their  right  way, 
many  lazy  boys  that  have  run  away  from  their  matters, 
have  been  brought  home  by  thefe  ranging  f brrefters, 
who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  craggy  mountains 
and  the  pleafant  vales,  the  (lately  woods  and  fwampy 
groves,  the  fpacious  ponds,  and  fwift  running  rivers, 
and  can  diftinguifh  them  by  their  names  as  perfeftly, 
and  find  them  as  presently,  as  the  experienced  citizen 
knows  how  to  find  out   cheapiide  croft,   pr  London 
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ftone.  *  Such  is  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  thefc 
poor  men,  that  they  will  be  fure  to  keep  correfpon- 
dence  with  our  Englifh  magiftrates ;  expreffing  their 
love  in  the  execution  of  any  fervice  they  command 
them,  fo  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  as  may  appear  in 
one  particular.  A  certain  man  having  laid  himfelf 
open  to  the  King's  laws,  fearing  attachment,  conviftion, 
and  confequently  execution,  fequeflered  himfelf  from 
the  honeft  fociety  of  his  neighbours,  betaking  himfelf 
to  the  obfeure  thickets  of  the  wildernefs,  where  he 
lived  for  a  time  undifcovered,  till  the  Indians,  who 
leave  no  place  unfearched  for  deer,  found  out  his 
haunt,  and  having  taken  notice  by  diverfe  difcourfes 
concerning  him,  how  that  it  was  the  Governor's  defire 
to  know  where  he  was ;  they  thought  it  a  part  of  their 
fervice  to  certify  him  where  he  kept  his  rendezvous ; 
who  thereupon  defired  if  they  could  to  direct  men  to 
him  for  his  attachment,  but  he  had  fhifted.  his  dwel- 
ling, and  could  not  be  found  for  the  prefent ;  yet  he 
was  after  feen  by  other  Indians,  but  being  double 
piftol'd,  and  well*  fworded,  they  feared  to  approach 
io  near  him  as  to  grapple  with  him;  wherefore  they 
let  him  alone  till  his  own  neceffary  bufmefs  call  him 
upon  them ;  for  having  occafion  to  crofs  over  a  river, 
he  came  to  the  fide  thereof,  where  was  an  Indian 
canoe,  in  which  the  Indians  were  to  crofs  the  river 
themfelves ;  he  vauntingly  commanded  paffage ;  which 
they  willingly  granted,  but  withal  plotting  how  they 

might 

*  C.apt  Smith  mentions  a  ftory  which  fhews  the  cunning  of 
thefe  Savages  :  One  Uttamatomakkin  was  fent  by  Pouhatan, 
the  great  Sagamore  of  Virginia,  into  England,  under  pretence 
of  accompanying  his  daughter  married  to  an  Englifh  gentle* 
man,  but  in  reality  to  number  the  people,  and  inform  him 
what  they  were,  and  of  their  ftate  :  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Plymouth  he  got  a  long  flick,  and  by  notches  he  thought 
to  have  kept  the  number  of  all  the  men  he  faw  ;  but  as  Smith. 
-  obferves,  "  he  grew  quickly  weary  of  the  talk," 
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might  take  him  prifoner ;  which  they  thus  effe&ed ; 
having  placed  him  in  the  rnidfhip  of  their  ticklifh 
wherry,  they  launched  forth  into  the  deep,  caufmg 
the  capering  canoe  to  caft  out  her  cumberfome  ballafh 
into  the  liquid  water,  which  fwam  like  a  ftone  ;  and 
ifow  the  water  having  dank'd  his  piftols,  and  loft  his 
Spanifh  progge  at  the  bottom,  the  Indians  fwam  him 
out  by  the  chin  to  the  fhore,  where  having  dropt  a 
little  dry,  he  began  to  blufter  out  a  ftorm  of  rebellious 
refiftance,  till  they  becalmed  his  pelting  chafe  with 
their  pelting  pebbles  at  him,  afterwards  leading  him 
as  they  lift  to  the  Governor.  Thefe  people  be  of  a 
kind  and  affable  difpofition,  yet  are  they  very  wary 
with  whom  they  ftrike  hands  in  friendiliip;  nothing 
is  more  hateful  to  them  than  a  churlifh  difpofition ; 
fo  likewife  is  diffimulation  :  He  that  fpeaks  feldom  and 
opportunely,  being  as  good  as  his  word,  is  the  only 
man  they  love.  The  Spaniard  they  fay  is  all  one 
aramoufe  (viz.  all  one  as  a  dog)  the  Frenchman  hath 
a  good  tongue,  but  a  falfe  heart ;  the  Englifhman  all 
one  fpeak,  all  one  heart ;  wherefore  they  more  ap- 
prove of  them  than  of  any  nation,  Garulity  is  much 
condemned  of  them  ;  for  they  utter  not  many  words, 
fpeak  feldom,  and  then  with  fuch  gravity  as  is  pleafmg 
to  the  ear.  Such  as  underftand  them  not,  defire  yet 
to  hear  their  emphatical  expreffions,  and  lively  action; 
fuch  is  the  mild  temper  of  their  fpirits  that  they  can- 
not endure  objurgations,  or  fcoldings.  An  Indian 
Sagamore  once  hearing  an  Englifh  woman  fcold  with 
her  husband,  her  quick  utterance  exceeding  his  ap- 
prehenfion,  her  aftive  lungs  thundering  in  his  ears, 
expelled  him  the  houfe,  from  whence  he  went  to  the 
next  neighbour,  where  he  related  the  unfeemlinefs  of 
her  behaviour;  her  language  being  ftrange  to  him, 
he  expreffed  it  as  ftrangely,  telling  them  how  flie  cried 
Nannana  Nannana  Nannana  Nan,  faying  he  was  a  great 
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fool  to  gite  her  the  audience,   and  no  corre&ion  for 
ufurping  his  charter,  and  abufmg  him  by  her  tongue. 
I  have  been  aihongft  diverfe  of  them,  yet  did  I  never 
fee  any  falling  out  amongft  them,  not  fo  much  as  crofs 
words,  or  reviling  fpeeches,  which  might  provoke  to 
blows.     And  whereas  it  is  the  cuftom  of  many^  people 
in  their  games,    if  the  dice  run  crofs,  or  their  cards 
not  anfwer  their  expe&ations,  what  curfing  and  (wear- 
ing, what  imprecations,   and  railings,    fightings   and 
ftabbings  oftentimes  proceed  from  their  tefty  fpleen  ? 
How  do  their  bluftering  paffions  make  the  place  trou- 
blefome  to  themfelves  and  others  ?  But  1  have  known 
when  four  of  thefe  milder  fpirits  have  fit  down  flaking 
their  treafures,  where  they  have  played  four  and  twenty 
hours,  neither  eating,  drinking  or  fleeping  in  the  in- 
terim ;    nay,  which  is  moft  to  be  wondered  at,  not 
quarrelling,  but  as  they  came  thither  in  peace,  fo  they 
depart. in  peace;  when  he  that  had  loft  all  his  wam- 
pompeage,  his  houfe,  his  kettle,  his  beaver,  his  hatchet, 
his  knife,  yea  all  his  little  all,  having  nothing  left  but 
his  naked  felf,  was   as  merry  as  they  that  won   it. 
So  in  fports  of  a&iyity  at  football,  though  they  play 
never  fo  fiercely  to  outward  appearance,  yet  anger- 
boiling  blood  never  ftreams  in  their  cooler  veins ;  if 
any  man  be  thrown,  he  laughs  out  his  foil,  there  is 
no'  feeking  of  revenge,  no  quarrelling,  no  bloody  nofes, 
fcratched  faces,   black  eyes,  broken  ftiins,  no  bruifed 
members,  or  cruftied  ribs,  the  lamentable   effe&s  of 
-rage  ;  but  the  goal  being  won,  the  goods  on  the  one 
fide  loft  ;  friends  they  were  at  the  football,  and  friends 
theymuft  meet  at  the  kettle.     I  never  heard  jet  of 
that  Indian    that  was  his    neighbour's   homicide  or 
vexation  by   his  malepert,  faucy,  or  uncivil   tongue. 
Laughter  in  them  is  not  common,  feldom  exceeding 
a  fmile,  never  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laughter,  as 
do  many  of  our  Englifh.     Of  all  things  they  love  not 

to 
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to  be  laugh 'd  at  upon  any  occafion  ;  if  a  man  be  in 
trade  with  them,  and  the  bargain  be  almoft  (truck,  if 
they  perceive  you  laugh,  they  will  Icarce  proceed,  fup- 
pofing  you  laugh  becaufe  you  have  cheated  them  : 
the  Crocodile's  tears  may  fooner  deceive  them  than 
the  Hiena's  fmiles.  Although  they  be  not  much 
addi&ed  to  laughter,  yet  are  they  not  of  a  dumpiih  fad 
nature,  but  rather  naturally  chearful.  As  I  never  faw 
a  giggling  Democrite,  fo  I  never  faw  a  tear-dropping 
Heraclite ;  no  difafter  being  fo  prevalent  as  to  open 
the  flood-gate  of  their  eyes,  faving  the  death  of  friends, 
for  whom  they  lament  mod  exceedingly. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  their  Hardinefs. 

FOR  their  hardinefs,  it  may  procure  admiration, 
no  ordinary  pains  making  them  fo  much  as  alter 
their  countenance ;  beat  them,  whip  them,  pinch 
them,  punch  them,  if  they  refolve  not  to  wince  for  it, 
they  will  not ;  whether  it  be  their  benumbed  infen- 
fiblenefs  of  fmart,  or  their  hardy  refolutions,  I  cannot 
tell :  It  might  be,  a  Perillus's  bull,  or  the  disjointing 
rack  might  force  a  roar  from  them,  but  a  Turkilh 
drubbing  would  not  much  moleft  them ;  and  although 
they  be  naturally  much  afraid  of  death,  yet  the  unex- 
pefted  approach,  of  a  mortal  wound  by  a  bullet,  arrow, 
or  fword,  ftrikes  no  more  terror,  caufes  no  more  ex- 
clamation, no  more  complaint  or  winching,  than  if  it 
had  been  a  (hot  in  the  body  of  a  tree ;  fuch  wounds  as 
Would  be  fudden  death  to  an  Englifliman,  would  be 
nothing  to  them.  Some  of  them  have  been  (hot  in 
at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the  ear ;  fome  (hot  in  the 
bread ;  fome  run  through  the  flanks  with  darts,  and 
other  defperate  wounds,  which  either  by  their  r&re 
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flcill  in  the  ufc  of  vegetatives,  or  diabolical  charms, 
they  cure  in  a  fhort  time.  Altho'  their  hardinefs 
bear  them  out  in  fuch  things  wherein  they  are  fure 
death  will  nor  enfue,  yet  can  it  not  expel  the  fear  of 
death ;  the  Aery  name  and  thought  of  it  is  fo  hideous 
ro  them,  or  any  thing-  that  prefents  it,  or  threatens  it, 
fo  terrible ;  in'fomuch  that  an  hundred  of  them  will 
run  from  two  or  three  guns,  tho'  they  know  they 
am  but  difpatch  two  or  three  at  a  difcharge;  yet 
every  man  fearing  it  may  be  his  lot  to  meet  with  his 
la  ft,  will  not  come  near  that  in  good  earneft,  which 
he  dare  play  withal  in  jeft.  To  make1  this  good  by 
a  paffage  of  experience  ;  three  men  having  occafion  of 
trade  amongft  the  weftern  Indians,  went  up  with  fome 
fuch  commodities  as  they  thought  mod  fit  for  trade ; 
to  fecure  their  perfons  they  took  a  carbine,  two  piflols 
and  a  fword,  which  in  outward  (hew  was  not  great  re- 
finance to  a  hundred  well  ikiiled  bowmen  :  The  In- 
dians hearing  their  guns  makexa  thundering  noife,  de- 
fired  to  finger  one  of  them,  and  fee  it  difcharged  into 
a  tree,  wondering  much  at  the  percufTion  of  the  bullet, 
but  they  abiding  two  or  three  days,  the  guns  were 
forgotten,  and  they  began  to  look  at  the  odds  being  a 
hundred  to  three,whereupon  they  were  animated  to  work 
treafon  againft  the  lives  of  thefe  men,  and  to  take  awTay 
their  goods  from  them  by  force ;  but  one  of  the 
Englifh  underftanding  their  language,  fmelt  out  their 
treachery,  and  being  more  fully  informed  of  their 
intent  by  the  Indian  women,  who  had  more  pity,  he 
fteps  to  their  king,  and  hailing  him  by  the  long  hair 
from  the  reft  of  his  council,  commanded  him  either 
to  go  before  him  and  guide  him  home,  or  elfe  he 
would  there  kill  him.  The  Sagamore  feeing  him  fo 
rough,  had  not  the  courage  to  refill  him,  but  went 
with  him  two  miles ;  but  being  exafperated  by  his 
tnen,  who  followed  him  along,  to  refift,  and  go  no 
N  further ; 
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further ;  in  the  end  he  would  not,  neither  for  fair 
promifes  nor  threatnings ;  fo  they  were  conflrained 
there  to  kill  him ;  which  ftruck  fuch  an  amazement 
and  daunting  into  the  reft  of  that  naked  crew,  with 
the  fight  of  the  guns,  that  tho'  they  might  eafiiy  have 
killed  them,  yet  had  they  not  the  power  to  {hoot  an 
arrow,  but  followed  them  yelling  and  howling  for  the 
death  of  their  king  forty  miles ;  his  goods  being  left 
among  them,  he  fent  word  by  other  Indians,  that 
unlefs  they  fent  him  his  goods  again,  which  he  there 
left,  he  would  ferve  them  as  he  had  ferved  their  king  ; 
whereupon  they  returned  him  his  commodities  with 
intreaties  of  peace,  and  promife  of  fairer  trade  if  he 
came  again.  If  thefe  heartlefs  Indians  were  fo  cowed 
with  fo  flender  an  onfet  on  their  own  dunghill,  when 
there  were  fcarce  fix  families  of  ours  in  the  country, 
what  need  we  now  to  fear  them,  being  grown  into 
thoufands,  and  having  knowledge  of  martial  difcipline  ?* 

In 

*  Courage  is  induced  almoft  wholly  by  habit ;  in  the  common 
people  it  is  mechanical,  nor  can  they  retain  their  fpirit  when 
ejecied  from  that  method  to  which  they  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  in  fighting.  The  Parthians  and  Numidians  difplayed  their 
courage  by  frequently  retreating  and  as  often  returning  to 
the  charge  :  The  Macedonian  phalanx  by  its  heavy  prefTure 
weighed  down  the  ranks  of  its  enemies,  but  loft  all  courage  if 
broken  and  diflblved  ;  by  infidious  wiles  the  Carthaginians 
fhewed  themfelves  ;  the  Romans  in  generous  and  manly  en- 
gagements; thus  each  of  the  Grecian  ftates  trained  their 
forces  in  a  method  peculiar  to  itfelf,  out  of  which  they  were 
fpiritlefs  and  difheartned.  In  all  mechanic  courage  the  mind 
has  a  certain  point  or  prop  upon  which  it  is  fupported,  its 
firmnefs  is  deftroyed  when  this  is  undermined,  and  this  opens 
the  diftinclion .  between  true  bravery  and  what  is  called  cou- 
rage ;  for  that  feeks  not  its  own  fafety,  but  the  attainment 
of  its  purfuit,  though  with  the  lofs  of  life. 

One  fometimes  meets  with  a  bluftering  fellow,  a  burlefque 
upon  bravery,  overbearing  to  every  one  who  hath  lefs  brutal 
ftrength  than  himfelf ;  fuch  fellows  have  the  mod  cowardly 
hearts  when  called  upon  in  a  way  where  their  ftrength  gives 
them  no  fuperiority. 
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In  the  night  they  need  not  be  feared ;  for  they  will 
not  budge  from  their  own  dwellings  for  fear  of  their 
Abamacho  (the  Devil)  whom  they  much  fear,  efpecially 
in  evil  enterprizes ;  they  will  rather  lay  by  an  Engliih 
fire,  than  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  dark  to  their 
own  dwellings :  But  they  are  well   freed  from  this 
fcare-crow  fince  the  coming  of  the  Englifh,   and  lefs 
care  for-his  delufions,     And  whereas  it  hath  been  re- 
ported that  there  are  fuch  horrible  apparitions,  fearful 
roarings,  thundering  and  lightning  raifed  by  the  devil, 
to  difcourage  the  Englifh  in  their  fettling ;  I  for  my 
own  part  never  faw  or  heard  of  any  of  thefe  things 
in  the  country;    nor   indeed  have  I    heard  of  any 
Indians  that  have  lately  been  put  in  fear,  faving  two 
or  three,  and  they  worfe  fcar'd  than  hurt,  who  feeing 
a  blackamore  in  the  top  of  a  tree  looking  out  for  his 
way,  which  he  had  loft,  furmifed  he  was  Abamachoy 
or  the  devil ;  deeming  all  devils  that  are  blacker  than 
themfelves;  and  being  near  to  the  plantation,  they 
ported  to  the  Engliih,  and  intreated  their  aid  to  con- 
jure this  devil  to  his  own  place, '  who  finding   him   to 
be  a  poor  wandering  blackamore,  conducted  him  to  his 
mailer. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Of  their  wondering   at  the  firji  View  of  any 
Jl range    Invention. 

THESE  Indians  being ftrangers to  arts  and  fciences, 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  inventions  that 
are  common  to  civilized  people,   are  ravifh'd  with  ad- 
miration at  the  firft  view  of  any  fuch  fight.     They 
took  the  firft  fhip  they  faw  for  a  walking  ifland,  the 
N  2  mafts 
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mails  to  be  trees,  the  falls  white  clouds,  and  the  dif* 
charge  of  ordnance  for  lightning  and  thunder,  which 
did  much  trouble  them ;  but  this  thunder  being  over, 
and  this  moving  ifland  fteddied  with  an  anchor,  they 
manned  out  their  canoes  to  go  and  pick  ftrawberries 
there ;  but  being  faluted  by  the  way  with  a  broadfide, 
they  cried  out,  what  much  hoggery,  fo  big  walk,  and 
fo  big  fpeak,  and  by  and  by  kill ;  which  caufed  them 
to  turn  back,  not  daring  to  approach  till  they  were 
fent  for.  They  do  much  extol  and  wonder  at  the 
Engliih  for  their  flrange  inventions,  efpecially  for  a 
windmill,  which  in  their  efteem  was  little  lefs  than  the 
world's  wonder,  for  the  itrangenefs  of  his  whirking 
motion,  and  the  iharp  teeth  biting  the  corn  (as  they 
term  it)  into  fuch  fmall  pieces ;  they  were  loth  at  firit 
to  come  near  to  his  long  arms,  or  to  abide  in  fo  totter- 
ing a  tabernacle,  tho'  now  they  dare  go  any  where, 
fo  far  as  they  have  an  Engliih  guide.  The  firft 
ploughman  was  counted  little  better  than  a  juggler ; 
the  Indians  feeing  the  plough  tear  up  more  ground  in 
a  day,  than  their  clam  iheils  could  fcrape  up  in  a 
month,  defired  to  fee  the  workmanihip  of  it,  and 
viewing  well  the  coulter  and  ihare,  perceiving  it  to  be 
iron,  told  the  ploughman  he  was  almofl  Abamacho> 
almoft  as  cunning  as  the  Devil ;  but  the  freih  fupplies 
of  new  and  ftrange  objefls  hath  leiTen'd  their  admira- 
tion, and  quickned  their  inventions,  and  defire  of 
pra&ifmg  fuch  things  as  they  fee,  wherein  they  ex- 
prefs  no  fmall  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  wit,  being 
neither  furthered  by  art  or  long  experience.  It  is 
thought  they  would  foon  learn  any  mechanical  trades, 
having  quick  wits,  underftanding  apprehenfions,  ftrong 
memories,  with  nimble  inventions  and  a  quick  hand  in 
ufing  the  ax  or  hatchet,  or  fuch  like  tools :  Much 
good  might  they  receive  from  the  Engliih,  and  much 
might  they  benefit  themfelves,if  they  were  not  ftrongly 
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fettered  in  the  chains  of  idlenefs ;  fo  as  they  had 
rather  ftarve  than  work  ;  they  follow  no  employments 
faring  fuch  as  are  fweetned  with  more  pleafures  and 
profits  than  pains  or  care ;  and  this  is  indeed  one  of 
the  greatefl  accufations  than  can  be  laid  againfl  them, 
which  lies  but  upon  the  men  (the  women  being  very 
induflrious)  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  good  example, 
and  good  inftru&ions,  may  bring  them  to  a  more  in- 
duflrious and  provident  courfe  of  life.  For  already 
as  they  have  learned  much  fubtilty  and  cunning  by 
bargaining  with  the  Englifli,  fo  have  they  a  little  de- 
generated from  their  lazy  cuftoms,  and  fhew  them* 
felves  more  induflrious.  In  a  word,  to  fet  them  out 
in  their  bed  colours,  they  be  wife  in  their  carriage, 
fubtle  in  their  dealings,  true  in  their  promife,  honefl 
in  defreying  their  debts,  tho'  poverty  conflrain  them 
to  be  fomething  long  before ;  fome  having  died  in  the 
Englifli  debt,  had  left  beaver  by  order  of  will  for  their 
fatisfa&ion.  They  be  conflant  in  friendfhip,  merrily 
conceited  in  difcourfe,  not  luxurioufly  abounding  in 
youth,  nor  dotingly  froward  in  old  age ;  many  of  them 
being  much  civilized  fince  the  Englifh  colonies  were 
planted,  tho5  but  little  edified  in  religion.  They  fre- 
quent often  the  Englifh  churches,  where  they  will  fit 
foberly,  tho'  they  underftand  not  fuch  hidden  myfle- 
They  do  eafily  believe  fome  of  the  hiftory  of 


nes. 


the  bible,  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  making  of 
man,  with  his  fall ;  but  come  to  tell  them  of  a  Saviour, 
with  all  the  paffages  of  the  gofpel,  and  it  exceeds  fo 
far  their  Indian  belief,  that  they  will  cry  out  (Pocatnie, 
L  e.)  is  it  poffible  ?  yet  fuch  is  their  conviftion  of  the 
right  way,  that  when  fome  Englifh  have  come  to  their 
houfes,  viftuals  being  offered  them,  forgetting  to  crave 
God's  bleffing  upon  the  creatures  received,  they  have 
been  reproved  by  thofe,  which  formerly  never  knew 
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what  calling  upon  God  meant,  f     Thus  far  for  their 
natural  difpofition   and   qualities.  J 

-  .  -    .  - —  -   - 

CHAP.   X. 

Of  their  Kings  Government,   and  Subjects 
Obedience. 

NOW  for  the  matter  of  government  among  them: 
It  is  the  cuftom  for  their  Kings  to  inherit,  the 
fon  always  taking  the  kingdom  after  his  father's  death. 

f  The  chriftianizing  the  Indians  fcarcely  affords  a  proba- 
biltyof  fuccefs  ;  for  their  immenfe  {loth,  their  incapacity 
to  confider  abftracT:  truth,  hunting,  their  way  of  life,  high- 
ly inimical  to  thought  and  reflection,  and  their  perpetual 
wanderings,  which  prevent  a  fteady  worfhip,  greatly  impede 
the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  a  mode  of  religion  adapted 
to  the  mod  refined  temper  of  the  human  mind;  nor, 
from  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  Indians,  is  there  an 
hope  of  reducing  them  to  a  fettled  life  ;  and  as  every 
attempt  to  civilize  them,  fince  the  firft  fettlement  of  this 
country,  hath  proved  abortive,  if  we  confider  the  necefll- 
ty  of  this  civilization,  previous  to  Chriftianity,  it  will  rather 
appear  a  Utopian  amufement,  than  a  probable  purfuit. 

$  The  fame  appetites  and  paflions  are  pofferTed  by  all  nations 
in  common,  and  tho'  varioufly  modified  agreeably  to  their 
different  governments,  manners  and  cuftoms,  yet  they  are 
virtually  the  fame,  and  equally  impell  as  either  predominate. 
This  prevalency  forms  the  national  character,  and  more  or 
Jefs  tinges  the  a&ions  of  every  individual.  By  fupplenefs  to 
your  paffions,  and  pliancy  to  your  will,  a  Frenchman  aims 
at  being  agreeable  ;  this  fubfervient  temper  a  monarchy 
never  fails  to  induce  ;  whilft  the  libertine  Englishman,  with 
an  honeft  franknefs,  hath  the  fame  objecT:  in  view— the  ori- 
ginal charader  determines  the  different  path.  The  feroce 
manners  of  a  native  Indian  can  never  be  effaced,  nor  can  the 
moft  finifhed  politenefs  totally  eradicate  the  wild  lines  of  his 
education. 

This  ground-work,  this  particular  prevalency  difplays  a  peculiar 
caft  upon  every  feature, nor,  however  highly  finiijied,  can  it 
be  wholly  wrought  off  the  canvas  ;  a  nice  obferver  may  ftill 
difcern  the  varying  {hades  which  fcarce  catch  the  tinge. 
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If  there  be  no  fon,  then  the  Queen  rules;  if  no 
Queen,  the  next  to  the  blood-royal ;  whoever  comes 
in  otherwife,  is  but  counted  an  ufurping  intruder,  and 
if  his  fair  carriage  bear  him  not  out  the  better,  they 
will  foon  unfeepter  him. 

The  Kings  have  not  many  laws  to  command  by,* 
nor  have  they  any  annual  revenues ;  yet  commonly 
are  they  fo  either  feared  or  beloved,  that  half  their 
fubje&s  eftates  are  at  their  fervice,  and  their  perfons 

at 

*  Amongft  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  fcattered  upon  this 
immenfe  continent,  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  in  the  mode  of 
government;  all  of  them  being  of  the  patriarchal  kind, 
which  mod  probably  was  the  origine  of  government ; 
at  lead  it  is  a  diftinction  the  mod  obvious,  and  hath  been 
found  amongft  the  moil  fimple  people,  approaching 
neareft  to  the  (late  of  nature ;  and  to  this  day  is  the 
prevailing  principle  in  the  Chinefe  government,  of  all  mo- 
dern Empires  the  mod  extenfive,  as  it  was  the  mod  cul- 
tivated of  all  the  ancient.  As  mankind  increafed,  focieties 
arofe,  and  the  government  of  them  varied  as  their 
particular  circumstances  and  views  differed  ;  the  laws 
of  Which  being  meer  inventions  to  controul  the  irre- 
gular purfuits  of  individuals.  To  men  fond  of  power 
there  appears  nothing  difficult  in  government,  in  forming 
proper  laws  for  fociety,  but  when  we  confider  the  alterations 
which  take  place  in  the  human  mind,  the  modes  and 
fafhions,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  of  fentiments,  the  prevailing 
manners  and  vices  of  one  age,  from  thofe  of  another  ;  at  the 
fame  time  the  felfiih  views  of  the  individuals,  and  the  wind- 
ing roads  leading  thereto,  all  ftrongly  .tinctured-  with  the 
general  character,  and  the  neceffity  of  controuling  thefe 
various  principles  for  the  univerfal  good,  it  will  foon  appear 
a  tafk  adequate  to  the  utmoft  ability  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding  :  If  we  bring  this  to  matter  of  fact,  we  mail 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  motly  patchwork  laws  of  fome 
governments,  meer  imperfect  temporary  expedients,  withering 
under  practice,  and  like  the  logician's  hofe,  requiring  fo 
many  amendments,  that  they  change  their  nature  and  fall 
out  of  existence. 
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at  his  command;  by  which  command  he  is  better 
known  than  by  any  thing  elfe.  For  tho'  he  hath  no 
kingly  robes  to  make  him  glorious  in  the  view  of  his 
fubjefts,  no  daily  guards  to  fecure  his  perfon,  or  court- 
like attendance,  nor  fumptuous  palaces ;  yet  do  they 
yield  all  fubmiffive  fubje&ion  to  him,  accounting  him 
their  Sovereign ;  going  at  his  command,  and  coming  at 
his  beck ;  not  fo  much  as  expoftulating  the  caufe,  tho> 
it  be  in  matters  thwarting  their  wills ;  he  being  ac- 
counted a  difloyal  fubjeft,  that  will  not  effeft  what  his 
Prince  commands.  Whofoever  is  known  to  plot 
treafon  or  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his  lawful  King,  is 
prefently  executed.  Once  a  year  he  takes  his  progrefs, 
accompanied  with  a  dozen  of  his  beft  fubje&s,  to  view 
his  country,  to  recreate  himfelf,  and  eftablilh  good 
order.  When  he  enters  into  any  of  their  houfes, 
without  any  more  complement,  he  is  defired  to  fit  down 
on  the  ground  (for  they  neither  ufe  ftools  nor  cufhions) 
and  after  a  little  refpite,  all  that  be  prefent,  come  in, 
and  fit  down  by  him,  one  of  his  feniors  pronouncing 
an  oration  gratulatory  to  his  majefty  for  his  love,  and 
the  many  good  things  they  enjoy  under  his  peaceful 
government.  A  King  of  large  dominions  hath  his 
viceroys,  or  inferiour  kings  under  him,  to  agitate  his 
date  affairs,  and  keep  his  fubje&s  in  good  decorum. 
Other  officers  there  be,  but  how  to  diftinguifh  them 
by  their  names  is  fomething  difficult.  For  their  laws, 
as  their  evil  courfes  come  ftiort  of  many  other  nations, 
fo  they  have  not  fo  many  laws,  tho?  they  be  not  with- 
out fome,  which  they  infiift  upon  notorious  male- 
faftors,  as  traytors  to  their  Prince,  inhuman  murderers, 
and  fome  fay  for  adultery,  but  I  cannot  warrant  it 
for  a  truth.  For  theft,  as  they  have  nothing  to  Ileal 
worth  the  life  of  a  man,  therefore  they  have  no  law 
to  execute  for  trifles ;  a  fubjeft  being  precious  in  the 
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eye  of  his  prince,  where  men  are  fo  fcarce.§  A  male- 
factor having  deferved  death,  being  apprehended,  is 
brought  before  the  king  and  feme  other  of  the  wifeft 
men,  where  they  enquire  out  the  original  of  the  thing ; 
after  proceeding  by  aggravation  of  circumftances,  he  is 
found  guilty,  and  being  caft  by  the  jury  of  their  flrift 
inquiiition,  he  is  condemned,  and  executed  on  this 
manner ;  The  executioner  comes  in,  who  blind-folds 
the  party,  fets  him  in  the  publick  view,  and  brains  him 
with  a  tomahawk  or  club;  which  done,  his  friends 
bury  him.  Other  means  to  reftrain  abufes  they  have 
none,  faving  admonition  or  reproof;  no  whippings, 
no  prifons,  flocks,  bilboes,  or  the  like. 


O 


CHAR  XL 


.§  It  hath  long  been  a  reflection  upon  the  Britim  laws,  that  death 
is  the  puniftiment  of  crimes  where  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  or 
the  life  of  an  individual  is  not  endangered.  Is  the  death  of 
a  fubje&a  proportional  or  politic  reparation  for  his  trefpafllng 
upon  the  property  of  another  l  his  liberty,  his  labour  may 
be  forfeited  to  the  community,  as  much  more  equitable. 

In  Holland  few  crimes  are  committed,  for  few  are  punifhed 
capitally,  none  go  unpunifhed,  and  a  confinement  for  twenty 
years  to  the  molt  laborious  work  is  oftentimes  annexed  to  the 
theft  of  a  ducat.  This  is  a  conftant  fpe&acle  to  the  people, 
and  preferves  the  idea  and  terror  of  the  punifhment ;  whilft 
in  England  the  frequency  and  quicknefs  of  death  toon 
obliterate  its  terrors. 

It  is  however  a  favage  maxim  in  the  Dutch  law  to  take  from  the 
profecutor  the  power  of  fu (pending  his  action,  if  once  com- 
menced, the  law  is  inexorable,  and  allows  no  expiation,  and  in 
all  their  towns,  as  ornaments  to  their  ftadt-houfes,  one  meets 
with  emblems  of  the  ftriaeftjuftice,  reprefentatiens  of  the  moll 
ancient  feverity ;  which,  en  paifant,  is  a  great  caufe  of  their 
cruelty  ;  for  accuftomed  to  the  feverity  of  their  government, 
tmufed  to  the  benign  interpofition  of  mercy,  when  once  the 
idea  of  injury  is  excited,  nothing  can  relax  revenge,  unlefs  it 
is  controuled  by  the  ftrongeft  of  ail  their  b vanes,  avarice. 
k  government  whofe  laws  are  founded  upon  inexorable  juflice, 
always  creates  a  cruel  difpofition  in  its  fubjects. 
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CHAP.     XL 

Of  their  Marriages. 

NOW  to  fpeak  fometliing  of  their  marriages, 
the  Kings  or  great  Powowes,  alias  Comurers, 
may  have  two  or  three  wives ;  but  feldom  ufe  it. 
Men  of  ordinary  rank  have  but  one ;  which  difproves 
the  report  that  they  had  eight  or  ten  wives  apiece. 
When  a  man  hath  a  defire  to  marry,  he  firft  gets  the 
good- will  of  the  maid  or  widow,  after,  the  confent  of 
her  friends  for  her  part;  and  for  himfelf,  if  he  be 
at  his  own  difpofing,  if  the  king  will,  the  match  is 
made,  her  dowry  of  wompompeage  paid,  the  king  joins 
their  hands  with  their  hearts,  never  to  part  till  death, 
unlefs  fhe  prove  a  whore  ;  for  which  they  may ;  and 
fome  have  put  away  their  wives,  as  may  appear  by  a 
ftory.  There  was  one  Abamoch  married  a  wife, 
whom  a  long  time  he  loved  above  her  defervings; 
for  that  fhe  often  in  his  abfence  entertained  ftrangers ; 
of  which  he  was  oftentimes  informed  by  his  neigh- 
bours ;  but  he  harbouring  no  fpark  of  jealoufy,  be- 
lieved not  their  falfe  informations  (as  he  deemed  them) 
being  in  a  maimer  angry,  that  they  fliould  {lander  his 
wife,  of  whofe  conftancy  he  was  fo  flrongly  conceited. 
A  long  time  did  her  whorifh  glozing  and  Syren-like 
tongue,  with  her  fubtle  carriage,  eftablifh  her  in  her 
husband's  favour,  till  frefli  complaints  caufed  him  to 
caft  about,  how  to  find  out  the  truth  and  to  prove  his 
friends  lyars,  and  his  wife  honeft,  or  her  a  whore,  and 
his  friends  true  ;  whereupon  he  pretended  a  long  jour- 
ney to  vifit  his  friends,  provided  all  accoutrements  for 
a  fortnight's  journey  ;  telling  his  wife  it  would  be  fo 
long  before  me  could  expeft  his  return,  who  outwardly 
forrowed  for  his  departure,  but  inwardly  rejoiced,  that 
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{he  ftiould  enjoy  the  fociety  of  her  old  Lemman,  whom 
(he  fent  for  with  expedition,  not  fufpefting  her  huf- 
band's  plot,  who  lay  not  many  miles  off  in  the  woods ; 
who  after  their  diflioneft  revelings,  when  they  were  in 
their  midnight  fleep,  approacheth  the  wigwam,  enters 
the  door,  which  was  neither  barred  nor  lock'd,  makes 
a  light  to  difcover  what  they  little  fufpe&ed  ;  but  find- 
ing his  friends  words  to  be  true,  he  takes  a  good  bafti- 
nado  in  his  hand,  brought  for  the  fame  purpofe,  drag- 
ging him  by  the  hair  from  his  ufurped  bed,  fo  lamenta- 
blybeating  him,  that  his  battered  #  bones  and  bruifed 
flefh  made  him  a  fitter  fubjeft  for  fome  ikilful  furgeon, 
than  the  lovely  objeft  of  a  luftful  ftrumpet ;  which  done 
he  put  away  his  wife,  expofmg  her  to  the  courtefy  ^  of 
Grangers  for  her  maintenance,  that  fo  courtefan-!ike 
had  entertained  a  ftranger  into  her  bofom. 


CHAP.   XII. 

Of  their  WorJhip>  Invocations  and  Conjurations. 

NOW  of  their  worfhips.  As  it  is  natural  for  all 
mortals  to  worfhip  fomething,  fo  do  thefe  peo- 
ple ;  but  exa&ly  to  defcribe  to  whom  their  worfhip 
is  chiefly  bent,  is  very  difficult;  they  acknowledge 
efpecially  two,  Ketan,  who  is  their  good  God,  to 
whom  they  facrifice  (as  the  ancient  heathen  did  to 
Ceres)  after  their  garners  be  full  with  a  good  crop : 
Upon  this  God  likewife  they  invocate  for  fair  weather, 
for  rain  in  time  of  drought,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
their  fick ;  but  if  they  do  not  hear  them,  then  they 
verify  the  old  verfe,  Fledere  ft  nequeo  Superos,  Ache- 
ronta  movebo ;  their  Powows  betaking  themfelves  to 
their  exorcifms,  and  necromantick  charms,  by  which 
O  2  they 
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they  bring  to  pafs  ftrange  things,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Indians,  who  report  of  one  Piffacannawa,  that  he 
can  make  the  water  burn,  the  rocks  move,  the  trees 
dance,  metamorphize  himfelf  into  a  flaming  man.  But 
it  may  objected  this  is  but  deceptio  vifus.  He  will 
therefore  do  more,  for  in  winter,  when  there  is  no 
green  leaves  to  be  got,  he  will  burn  an  old  one  to 
afhes,  and  putting  thefe  into  the  water,  produce  a  new 
green  leaf,  which  you  (hall  not  only  fee,  but  fubftan- 
tially  handle  and  carry  away  ;  and  make  a  dead  fn^ke's 
fkin  a  living  fnake,  both  to  be  feen,  felt,  and  heard  : 
This  I  write  but  upon  the  report  of  the  Indians, who 
confidently  affirm  ftranger  things.  But  to  make  ma- 
tiifeft  that  by  God's  permiffion,  thro'  the  devil's  help, 
their  charms  are  offeree  to  produce  eflefts-  of  won- 
derment. An  honeft  gentleman  related  a  ftory  to  me, 
being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  fame :  A  Powow  having 
a  patient,  with  the  flump  of  a  final!  tree  run  through 
his  foot,  being  paft  the  cure  of  his  ordinary  forgery, 
betook  himfelf  to  his  charms,  and  being  willing  to  fhew 
his  miracle  before  the  Englifh  ftranger,  he  wrapt  a 
piece  of  cloth  about  the  foot  of  the  lame  man  ;  upon 
that  wrapping  a  beaver  fkin,  thro'  which  he  laying 
his  mouth  to  the  beaver  fkin,  by  his  fucking  charms', 
brought  out  the  flump,  which  he  fpat  in  a  tray  of 
water,  returning  the  foot  as  whole  as  its  feiiow  in  a 
ftiort  time.  The  manner  of  their  ach'on  in  their  con- 
juration is  thus :  The  parties  that  are  fkk  or  lame 
Hre  brought  before  them,  the  Powow  fitting  down, 
the  reft  of  the  Indians  give  attentive  audience  to  his 
Imprecations  and  invocations,  and  after  the  violent  ex- 
preffion  of  many  a  hideous  bellowing  and  groaning,  he 
makes  a  flop,  and  then  all  the  auditors  with  one  voice 
titter  a  fhort  canto  ;  which  done,  the  Powow  full  pro- 
ceeds in  his  invocations,  fometimes  roaring  like  a  bear, 
other  times  groaning  like  $  dying  horfe,  foaming  at 
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the  mouth  like  a  chafed  boar,  fmiting  on  his  naked 
bread  and  thighs,  with  fuch  violence  as  if  he  were 
mad  :  Thus  will  he  continue  fometimes  half  a  day, 
fpendhig  his  lungs,  fweating  out  his  fat,  and  tormenting 
his  body  in  this  diabolical  worfhip:  Sometimes  the 
devil  for  requital  of  their  worfhip,  recovers  the  party, 
to  nuzzle  them  up  in  their  devilifh  religion,  f  In  for- 
mer time  he  was  wont  to  carry  away  their  wives  and 
children,  becaufe  he  would  drive  them  to  thefe  mattins 
to  fetch  them  again,  to  confirm  them  in  their   belief 

of 

f  Religious  fuperftition,  hath  from  all  ages  been  improved  by 
politic  priefts  as  the  moil  powerful  weapon  whereby  to  im- 
poie  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  eftablifh  their  empire 
and  triumph   over  the  pride  of  human  reafon. 

The  Magian  and  Chaidaic  myfteries  were  mod  carefully  with- 
held from  the  laity,  and  to  this  day  their  priefts  perfevere  in 
the  fame  fteps,  and  as  their  fervice  is  performed,  fo  their  pupils 
are  initiated,  in  the  Zend,  a  dead  language,  left  otherwife 
thefe  myfteries  fhould  tranfpire  ;  this  fubtle  prieftcraft 
the  Egyptians  with  their  other  knowledge  failed  not  to  a- 
dopt ;  the  moft  enlightned  Bramins  of  the  eaft,  laugh  at  the 
errors  and  fuperftitions  of  their  religion,  yet  infift  on  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  impofing  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. What  is  the  religion  of  the  Bonzes;  what  the  worfhip 
t>£  Foe,  tolerated  as  Voltaire  fays,  by  the  Ghinefe,  as  a  coarfe 
aliment  for  the  vulgar,  whilft  the  better  fort  feed  on  a  purer 
Jubilance,  the  refined  morality  of  Confucius.  Can  there  be 
a  greater  infult  upon  the  human  underftanding  than  the 
Delailama  in  Tartary,  a  living  idol,  by  the  craft  of  the  priefts 
univerfally  believed  to  be  immortal,  receiving  honors  divine, 
and  whofe  very  excrements  are  efteerned  valuable  prefents  to 
the  greateft  princes.  Many  ftaunch  Mahometants  relax  the 
laws  of  their  prophetand  think  them  adapted  adcaptumvulgi\ 
the  Greek  and  Roman  fchools  adopted  this  unmanly  dodrine  ; 
what  elfe  were  the  Dodonan,  the  Pythian  myfteries ;  what  the 
colleges  of  their  priefts,  but  repofitories  of  their  craft,  facred 
from  the  vulgar  :  Even  fuch  generous  minds  as  Polybius  and 
Tully  argue  for  it, the  firft  indeed  aimoft  atheiftical,laughs  at  the 
fuperftition  of  a  Deity,and  fays  if  men  were  virtuous  and  good 
tfeers  were  no  need  of  fuch  chimeras,  but  that  they  are  wife 
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of  this  his  much  defired  authority  over  them :  But  fince 
the  Engiifli  frequented  thofe  parts,  they  daily  fall  from 
his  colours ;  relinquifliing  their  former  fopperies,  and 
acknowledge  our  God  to  be  fupream.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  the  Englifhman's  God,  as  they  call 
him,  becaufe  they  could  never  yet  have  power  by  their 
conjurations  to  damnify  the  Englifh  either  in  body  or 
goods ;  and  befides  they  fay  he  is  a  God  that  fends  them 
fo  many  good  things,  fo  much  good  corn,  fo  many  cat- 
tle, temperate  rains,  fair  feafons,  which  they  likewife 
are  the  better  for  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Engiifli;  the 
times  and  feafons  being  much  altered  in  feven  or  eight 
years,  freer  from  lightning  and  thunder,  long  droughts, 
fudden  and  tempeftuous  dailies  of  rain,  and  lamentable 
cold  winters, 

CHAP.  XIII 

inventions  to  awe  the  ignorant ;  and  Tally  expreily  defends 
it  in  one  of  his  philofophic  treaiifes  :  Amongft  the  barbarous 
nations  which  over  ran  Europe  upon  the  diffoiution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  from  the  gloomy  recefles  of  retired  groves 
we  mail  meet  with  druids  exciting  awe  and  terror  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  even  here,  in  thefe  favage  wilds  of  America,  amidit  the 
darkeft  ignorance  of  human  nature,  we  find  the  Powows  act- 
ing the  fame  fubtle  fcene  ;  the  ignorance  in  which  the  laity 
are  kept  by  the  popifh  priefts  every  body  knows,  and  in  what 
manner  they  conceal  from  their  fellow  creatures  the  pure  and 
generous  principles  of  chriftanity  ;  but  how  contradictory  to 
reafon  is  it  to  imagine,  that  religion  which  is  equally  neceffary 
to  all,  mould  not  be  equally  known  by  all,  fliould  not  be  level- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  all  to  whom  it  is  neceffary  ;  but  there  is 
no  abfurdity,  no  folly  too  grofs  for  the  human  mind  j  edu- 
cation and  prejudice  never  failing  to  attach  us  to  it. 

It  is  fo  much  to  their  honor,  I  with  pleafure  remark  the  diftin- 
guifhed  candour  of  the  proteftant  clergy,  they  unveil  to  the 
underftanding,  the  great  fource  whence  all  their  doctrines  are 
derived,  every  man  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himfelf,  and  not 
obliged,  implicitly  to  hang'  upon  a  Cowl  or  a  Caffock  ;  as  this 
is  characteriftic  of  the  proteftant  clergy,  it  forms  the  ftrongeft 
prefumption  for  tjie  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  inculcate. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 
Of  their  Wars. 

OF  their  wars :  Their  old  foldiers  being  fwept  a- 
way  by  the  plague  *  which  was  very  rife  a- 
mongft  them  about  14  years  ago,  and  refting  themfelves 
fecure  under  the  Englifli  prote&ion,  they  do  not  prac- 
tice any  thing  in  martial  feats  worth  obfervation,  faving 
that  they  make  themfelves  forts  to  flie  into,  if  the  ene- 
my fliould  unexpectedly  aflail  them.  Thefe  forts  fome 
be  forty  or  fifty  foot  fquare,  erefted  of  young  timber 
trees,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  rammed  into  the  ground, 
with  undermining  within,  the  earth  being  call  up  for 
their  flicker  againft  the  difchargments  of  their  ene- 
mies, having  loop  holes  to  fend  out  their  winged  mef- 
fengers,  which  often  deliver  their  (harp  and  bloody  em- 
baffies  in  the  tawny  fides  of  their  naked  aflailants,  who 
wanting  butting  rams  and  battering  ordnances  to  com- 
mand at  a  diftance,  lofe  their  lives  by  their  too  near 
approachments.  Thefe  ufe  no  other  weapons  in  war 
than  bows  and  arrows,  faving  that  their  Captains  have 
long  fpears,  on  which  if  they  return  conquerors  they 
carry  the  heads  of  their  chief  enemies  that  they  flay  in 
the  wars;  it  being  the  cuftom  to  cut  off  their  heads, 
hands,  and  feet,  to  bear  home  to  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, as  true  tokens  of  their  renowned  viftory.  J  When 
they  go  to  their  wars,  it  is  their  cuftom  to  paint  their 
faces  with  diverilty  of  colours,  fome  being  all  as  black 

as 

*  This  was  the  Small  Pox. 

%  Amidft  their  greateft  cruelties  the  Indians  are  remarkably 
chafte  to  their  captives,  rarely  offering  an  indecency  to  their 
female  prifoners,  and  nothing  gives  them  greater  offence, 
than  obfcenenefs  ;  thefe  are  the  manners  of  Indians,  un- 
tainted by  European  iatercourfe. 
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as  jet,  fame  red,  foine  half  red  and  half  black,  fome 
black  and  white,  others  fpotted  with  divers  kinds  of 
colours,  being  all  difguifed  to  their  enemies,  to  make 
them  the  more  terrible  to  their  foes,  putting  on  like- 
wife  their  rich  jewrels,  pendants  and  wamponpeage,  to 
put  them  in  mind  they  fight  not  only  for  their  children, 
wives,  atid  lives,  but  likewife  for  their  goods,  lands  and 
liberties ;  being  thus  krmed  with  this  warlike  paint,  the 
antique  warriors  make  towards  their  enemies  in  a  dis- 
ordered itianner,  without  any  foldier-like  marching  or 
warlike  poftures,  being  deaf  to  any  word  of  command, 
ignorant  of  falling  off,  or  falling  on,  of  doubling  ranks 
or  files,  but  let  fly  their  winged  fhaftments  without 
either  fear  or  wit ;  their  artillery  being  fpent,  he  that 
hath  no  arms  to  fight,  finds  legs  to  run  away.* 


CHAP.    XIV. 
'Their  Games  and  Sports  of  Activity. 

BUT  to  leave  their  wa^s,  and  to  fpeak  of  their 
games,  in  which  they  are  more  delighted  and  bet- 
ter experienced,  fpending  half  their  days  in  gaming 
and  laxing.  They  have  two  forts  of  games,  one  called 
Puim,  the  other  Hub-bub,  not  much  unlike  cards  and 
dice,  being  no  other  than  lottery.  Puim  is  50  or  6q 
fmall  bents  of  a  foot  long,  which  they  divide  to  the 
number  of  their  gamefters,  fhuffling  them  firft  between 
the  palms  of  their  hands ;  he  that  hath  more  than  his 
fellow  is  fo  much  the  forwarder  in  his  game :  Many 

other 
*  Vld.  Note  at  Page  90.  The  Indians  by  long  wars,  may  learn 
the  European  manner  of  righting,  and  ufe  it  alternately  with 
their  own :  This  hath  in  fome  meafure  been  effected  at  the 
weftward ;  and  Tacitus  obferves  the  fame  thing  of  the  wild 
and  favage  Germans,  who  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  at 
laft  foiled  them  at  their  own  weapons, 
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vtther  irxa'ngc  Whimfies  be  in  this  game,  which  would 
be  too  long  to  commit  to  papen  He  that  is  a  noted 
gamefter  hath  a  great  hole  in  his  ear,  wherein  he 
carries  his  pukns  in  defiance  of  his  antagonifts.  Hub- 
bub is  live  fmall  bones  in  a  fmall  fmooth  tray,  the 
bones  be  like  a  die,  but  fomething  flatter,  black  on  the 
one  fide,  and  white  on  the  other,  which  they  place 
on  the  ground,  againft  which  violently  thumping  the 
platter,  the  bones  mount,  changing  colours  with  the 
windy  whi iking  of  their  hands  to  and  fro ;  which 
action  in  that  fport  they  much  ufe,  fmiting  themfelves 
on  the  bread  and  thighs,  crying  out,  Hub,  Hub,  Hub, 
Hub  ;  they  may  be  heard  play  at  this  game  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off  The  bones  being  all  black  or  white, 
make  a  double  game  ;  if  three  be  of  a  colour  and  two 
of  another,  then  they  afford  but  a  fingle  game ;  four 
of  a  colour  and  one  differing  is  nothing ;  fo  long  as  a 
man  wins  he  keeps  the  tray  ;  but  if  he  lofes  the  next 
man  takes  it.  They  are  fo  bewitched  with  thefe  two 
games,  that  they  will  lofe  fometimes  all  they  have, 
beaver,  moofe  ikins,  kettles,  wampompeage,  mow- 
hackies,  hatchets,  knives,  all  is  confifcate  by  thefe  two 
games,  For  their  fports  of  a&ivity,  they  have  com- 
monly but  three  or  four ;  as  football,  {hooting,  run- 
ning and  fwimming ;  wThen  they  play  country  againfl 
country,  there  are  rich  goals,  all  behung  with  wam- 
pompeage, mowhackies,  beaver  ikins,  and  black  ottef 
ikins.  It  would  exceed  the  belief  of  many  to  relate 
the  worth  of  one  goal ;  wherefore  it  fliall  be  namelefs* 
Their  goals  be  a  mile  long,  placed  on  the  fands,  which 
are  as  even  as  a  board ;  their  ball  is  no  bigger  than  a 
hand-ball,  which  fometimes  they  mount  in  the  air  with 
their  naked  feet,  fometimes  it  is  fwayed  by  the  mul^ 
titudq;  fometimes  alfo  it  is  twTo  days  before  they  get 
a  goal ;  then  they  mark  the  ground  they  win,  and 
begin  there  the  next  day.  Before  they  come  to  this 
P  fport, 
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ijport,  they  paint  themfelves,  even  as  when  they  go  to 
war,  in  policy  to  prevent  future  mifchief,  becaufe  no 
man  fhould  know  him  that  moved  his  patience,  or  ac- 
cidentally hurt  his  perfon,  taking  away  the  occafion 
of  ftudying  revenge*     Before  they  begin,  their  arms 
are  difordered,  and  hung  upon    feme  neighbouring 
tree,- after  which  they  make  a  long  fcrowl  on  the  fand, 
over  which  they  fliake  loving  hands,  and  with  laughing 
hearts  fcuffle  for  vi&ory.     While  the  men  play,  the 
boys  pipe,   and  the  women  dance  and  fmg  trophies 
of  their  hufbands  conquefts ;  all  being  done,  a  feait 
fummons  their  departure.     It  is  mod  delight  to  fee 
them  play  in  fmaller  companies,  when  men  may  view 
their  jfwift  footmanfhip,  their  curious  toffings  of  their 
ball,   their  flouncing   into  the  water,  their   lubberly 
wreftling,  having  no  cunning  at  all  in  that  kind,  one 
Englifti  being  able  to  beat  ten   Indians  at  football 
For  their  fliooting,  they  be  mod  defperate  markfmen 
for  a  point  blank  objeft,  and  if  it  may  be  poffible 
Cornicum  oculos  configere,  they  will  do  it ;  fuch  is  their 
dexterity  in  artillery,  that  they  can  finite  the  fwift- 
running  hind  and  nimble  winged  pigeon,  without  a 
ftanding  paufe  or  left  eyed  blinking;  they  draw  their 
arrows  between  the  fore  finger  and  the  thumb  ;  their 
bows  be  quick,  but  not  flrong,  not  killing  above  fix 
or  feven  fcore.     Thefe  men  (hoot  at  one  another,  but 
with  fwift  conveyance  ftiun  the  arrow ;  this  they  do 
to  make  them  expert  againft  time  of  war.     It  hath 
been  often  admired  how  they  can  find  their  arrows,  be 
the  weeds  as  high  as  themfelves ;  yet  they  take  fuch 
perfeft  notice  of  the  flight  and  fall,  that  they  feldom 
lofe  any.     They  are  trained  up  to  their  bows  even 
from  their  childhood ;  little  boys  with  bows  made  of 
little  flicks,  and  and  arrows  of  great  bents,  will  finite 
down  a  piece  of  tabacco  pipe  every  flioot,  a  good  way 
off.    As  thefe  Indians  be  good  markfmen,  fo  are  they 

well 
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well  experienced  where  the  life  of  every  creature  lieth, 
and  know  where  to  fmite  him  to  make  him  die  pre- 
fently.  For  their  fwimming,  it  is  almoft  natural,  bu; 
much  perfected  by  continual  pra&ice ;  their  fwimming 
is  not  after  our  Englifh  fafhion  of  fpread  arms  and 
legs,  which  they  hold  too  tirefome,  but  like  dogs, 
their  arms  before  them  cutting  through  the  liquid 
with  their  right  fhoulder ;  in  this  manner  they  fwira 
very  fwift  and  far,  either  in  rough  or  fmooth  waters, 
fometimes  for  their  eafe  lying  as  Hill  as  a  log  ;  feme- 
times  they  will  play  the  dive-doppers,  and  come  up  19 
unexpected  places.  Their  children  likewife  be  taught 
to  fwim  when  they  are  very  young.  For  their  run- 
ning, it  is  with  much  celerity  and  continuance ;  yet  I 
fuppofe  there  be  many  Engliftimen,  who  being  as  light 
clad  as  they  are,  would  out-run  them  for  a  fpurt ; 
tho'  not  able  to  continue  it  for  a  day  or  days,  being 
they  be  very  ftrong  winded,  and  rightly  clad  for  a  race. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Of  their  Huntings. 

FOR  their  hunting,  it  is  to  be  noted  they  have  no 
fwift-footed  greyhounds,  to  let  flip  at  the  fight 
of  the  deer,  no  deep-mouthed  hounds,  or  fcenting 
beagles,  to  find  out  their  defired  prey;  themfelves  are 
all  this,  who  in  that  time  of  the  year,  when  the  deer 
comes  down,  having  certain  hunting  houfes,  in  fuch 
places  where  they  know  the  deer  ufually  doth  fre- 
quent, in  which  they  keep  their  rendezvous,  their 
fnares,  and  all  their  accoutrements  for  that  employ- 
ment ;  when  they  get  fight  of  a  deer,  moofe  or  bear, 
they  ftudy  how  to  get  the  wind  of  him,  and  approach- 
ing mthki  {hot,  ftab  their  mark  quite  through,  if  the 
P  2  bones 
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bones  hinder  not.  The  chief  thing  they  hunt  after 
is  deer,  moofes,  and  bears ;  it  grieves  them  more  to  fee 
an  Engliftiman  take  one  deer,  than  a  thoufand  acres 
of  land.  They  hunt  likewife  after  wolves  and  wild 
cats,  raccoons,  otters,  beavers  and  mufquafhes,  trading 
both  their  fkins  and  flefh  to  the  Englifh.  Befides 
their  artillery,  they  have  other  devices  to  kill  their 
game,  as  fometimes  hedges  a  mile  or  two  miles  long, 
being  a  mile  wide  at  one  end,  and  made  narrower  and 
narrower  by  degrees,  leaving  only  a  gap  of  fix  foot 
long,  over  againft  which,  in  the  day  time,  they  lie 
lurking  to  fhoot  the  deer  which  come  through  that 
yarrow  gut ;  fo  many  as  come  within  the  circumference 
of  that  hedge,  feldom  return  back  or  leap  over,  unlefs 
they  be  forced  by  fome  ravenous  wolf,  or  light  of  fome 
accidental  paffenger :  In  the  night,  at  the  gut  of  this 
hedge,  they  fet  deer  traps,  which  are  fprings  made 
of  young  trees,  and  fmooth  wrought  cords ;  fo.ftrong 
as  it  will  tofs  a  horfe  if  he  be  caught  in  it.  An  Englifh 
mare  being  flrayed  from  her  owner,  and  grown  wild 
by  her  long  fojounring  in  the  woods,  ranging  up  and 
down  with  the  wild  crew,  flumbled  into  one  of  thefe 
traps, which  ftopr  herfpeed,  hanging  her  likeMahomet's 
tomb,  betwixt  earth  and  heaven  ;  the  morning  being 
come,  the  Indians  went  to  look  what  good  fuccefs  their 
venifon  traps  had  brought  them,  but  feeing  fuch  a 
long  fcutted  deer  prance  in  their  merritotteiy  they 
bade  her  good  morrow,  crying  out,  what  cheer,  what 
cheer,  Englifhman's  fquaw  horfe;  having  no  better 
epithet  than  to  call  her  a  woman  horfe ;  but  being  loth 
to  kill  her.  and  as  fearful  to  approach  near  the  irifca- 
does  of  her  iron  heels,  they  polled  to  the  Englifh  to 
tell  them  how  the  cafe  flood  or  hung  with  their  fquaw 
horfe,  who  unhorfed  their  mare,  and  brought  her  to 
her  former  tamenefs,  which  fince  hath  brought  many 
&  gqpd  foal,  ar4  performed  much  good  fen  ice,     in 
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thefe  traps  deers,  moofes,  bears,  wolves,  cats  and  foxes 
are  often  canght;  for  their  beavers  and  otters,  they 
have  other  kind  of  traps,  fo  ponderous  as  is  unfup- 
portable  for  fuch  creatures,  the  mafly  burthen  whereof 
either  takes  them  prifoners,  or  expels  their  breath  from 
their  fqueezed  bodies.  Thefe  kind  of  creatures  would 
gnaw  the  other  kind  of  traps  afunder  with  their  lharp 
teeth.  Thefe  beads  are  too  cunning  for  the  Englilh, 
who  fel4om  or  never  catch  any  of  them ;  therefore 
we  leave  them  to  thofe  Jkilful  hunters,  whofe  time  is 
not  fo  precious,  whofe  experienced  bought-ikill  hath 
made  them  praftical  and  ufeful  in  that  particular. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  their    Fifhings. 

OF  their  fifhing ;  in  this  trade  they  be  very  ex- 
pert, being  experienced  in  the  knowledge  of 
all  baits,  fitting  fundry  baits  for  feveral  filhes,  and 
divers  feafons ;  being  likewife  not  ignorant  of  the  re- 
moval of  Mies,  knowing  when  to  fifh  in  rivers,  and 
when  at  rocks,  when  in  bays,  and  when  at  fea.  Since 
the  Engliflicame  they  be  furniflied  with  Englifh  hooks 
and  lines,  before  they  made  them  of  their  own  hemp 
more  curioufly  wrought,  of  ftronger  materials  than  ours, 
hook3d  with  bone  hooks ;  but  lazinefs  drives  them  to  buy, 
more  than  profit  or  commendation  wins  them  tQ  make 
their  own ;  they  make  likewife  very  ftrong  fhirgequnets, 
with  which  they  catch  fturgeons  of  twelve,  fourteen, 
and  fixteen,  fome  eighteen  feet  long  in  the  day  time-; 
in  the  night  time  they  betake  them  to  their  birchen 
canoes,  in  which  they  carry  a  forty  fathom  line,  with 
a  iharp  bearded  dart,  fattened  at  the  end  thereof;  then 
lighting  a  blazing  torch  made  of  birchen  rinds,  they 
wave  it  to  and  again  by  their  canoe  fide,  which  the 

fturgeon 
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fturgeon  much  delighted  with,  comes  to  them  tumbling 
and  playing,  turning  up  his  white  belly,  into  which 
they  thruft  their  lance,  his  back  being  impenetrable ; 
which  done  they  hale  to  the  fhore  their  ftruggling 
prize.  They  have  often  recourfe  unto  the  rocks, 
whereupon  the  fea  beats  in  warm  weather,  to  look  out 
for  fleepy  feals,  whofe  oil  they  much  effeem,  ufmg  it 
for  divers  things.  In  fummer  they  feldom  fiih  any 
where  but  in  fait,  in  winter  in  the  frefh  water  and 
ponds ;  in  frofty  weather  they  cut  round  holes  in  the 
ice,  about  which  they  will  fit  like  fo  many  apes,  on 
their  naked  breeches,  upon  the  congealed  ice,  catching 
of  pikes,  pearches,  breams,  and  other  forts  of  frefti- 
water  fife. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  their  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

OF  their  feveral  arts  and  employments,  as  firft  in 
dreffing  all  manner  of  flans,  which  they  do  by 
rubbing,  afterwards  painting  them  with  antique  em- 
broiderings  in  unchangeable  colours ;  f  fometimes  they 
they  take  off  the  hair,  efpecially  if  it  be  not  killed  in 
feafon.  Their  bows  they  make  of  a  handfome  fhape, 
fining  commonly  with  the  fmews  of  moofes.  Their 
arrows  are  made  of  young  eldern,  feathered  with 
feathers  of  eagles  wings  and  tails,  headed  with  brafs 
in  fliape  of  a  heart  or  triangle,  fattened  in  a  flender 
piece  of  wood  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  which  is  framed 
to  put  loofe  in  the  pithy  eldern,  that  is  bound  fad  for 

riving  : 
\  To  rude  and  uncultivated  minds  ftrong  vibrations  are  mod 
pleafing;  they  are  infufceptible  of  the  delicate  fine  feelings 
fenfibility  affords,  nor  till  polifhed  and  harmonized  will  the 
calmer  and  more  gentle  emotions  become  agreeable ;  'tis  thus, 
colours  ftrong  and  vivid  catch  the  eye,  and  paffions  fierce  and 
uncontroulabie  elate  the  heart  of  a  lavage. 
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riving  :  Their  arrows  are  made  in  this  manner,  becaufe 
the  arrow  might  fhake  from  his  head  and  be  left  be- 
hind  for   then*  finding,  and  the  pile  only   remain  to 
gaul  the  wounded  bead     Their  cordage  is  fo  even, 
foft,  and  fmooth,  that  it  looks  more  like  filk  than 
hemp.     Their  fturgeon  nets  are  not  deep,  nor  above 
forty  foot  long,  which  in  ebbing  low  waters  they  ftake 
faft'to  the  ground,  where  they  are  fure  the  fturgeon 
will  come,  never  looking  more  at  it  till  the  next  low 
water.     Their  canoes  are  made  either   of  pine  trees, 
which  before  they  were  acquainted  with  Englifh  tools, 
they  burned  hollow,  fcraping  them  fmooth  with  clam 
fhells    and  oyfler  ihells,  cutting  their   outfides  with 
(tone  hatchets.     Thefe  boats  be  not  above  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  two  foot  wide,  and  twenty  foot  long.  Their 
other  canoes  be  made  of  thin  birch  rinds,   clofe  ribbed 
on  the  infide  with  broad  thin  hoops,  like  the  hoops 
of  a  tub;  thefe  are  made  very  light,  a  man  may  carry 
one  of  them  a  mile,  being  made  purpofely  to  carry 
from  river  to  river,    and  bay   to  bay,  to  fhorten  land 
paffages.      In    thefe    cockling   fly-boats,   wherein  an 
Englishman  can  fcarce  fit  without  a  fearful   tottering, 
they  will  venture  to  fea,  when  an  Englifh  fhallop  dare 
not  bear  a  knot  of  fail,  fcudding  over  the  over-grown 
waves  as  fail  as  a  wind  driven  fliip,  being  driven  by 
their  paddles ;  being  much  like  battledores;  if  a  crofs 
wave  (which  is  feldom)  turn  her  keel  up  fide  down, 
they  by  fwimming  free  her,  and  fcramble  into  her  again.  | 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

%  The  genius,  the  charaaer  of  a  country,  is  obfervable  even  in 
its  arts.  This  chapter  is  highly  pi&urefque  of  the  favage 
manners  of  the  Indians.  The  tafte,  the  genius  of  the  Englifh 
is  ftrongly  depictured  by  the  elegant  and  intrinnc  worth  of 
their  manufactures ;  the  airy  products  of  France  are  lively 
emblems  of  the  volatility  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  truly  cha- 
ra&eriftic  are  the  grotefque  paintings,  the  clumfy  productions 
in  Holland,  of  the  heavinefs  and  droll  appearance  of  a 
Dutchman. 
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CHAP.   XVIIL 

Of  their  Language. 

OF  their  language  which  is  only  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  not  inclining  to  any  of  the  refined  tongues  t 
Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  difperfed 
Jews,  becaufe  fome  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the 
Hebrew ;  but  by  the  fame  rule,  they  may  conclude 
them  to  be  fome  of  the  gleanings  of  all  nations,  becaufe 
they  have  words  which  found  after  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  other  tongues :  Their  language  is  hard  to 
learn,  few  of  the  Englifh  being  able  to  fpeak  any  of  it, 
or  capable  of  the  right  pronunciation,  which  is  the 
chief  grace  of  their  tongue.  They  pronounce  much 
after  the  dipthongs,  excluding  L  a^nd  R,  which  in  our 
Englifli  tongue  they  pronounce  with  much  difficulty, 
as  moft  of  the  Dutch  do  T  and  H,  calling  a  Lobfter  a 
Nobftann.  Every  country  do  fomething  differ  in  their 
fpeech,  even  as  our  northern  people  do  from  the  fouth- 
ern,  and  weftern  from  them,  efpecially  the  Tarran- 
teens,  whofe  tongues  run  fo  much  upon  R,  that  they 
wharle  much  in  pronunciation.  When  any  fhips  come 
near  the  fhore,  they  demand  whether  they  be  King 
Charles  his  Torries,  with  fuch  a  rumbling  found,  as  if 
one  were  beating  an  unbrac'd  drum.  In  ferious  dif- 
courfe  our  fouthern  Indians  ufe  feldom  any  fhort  Collo- 
quiums, but  fpeak  their  minds  at  large,  without  any  in- 
terjected interruptions  from  any.  The  reft  giving  dili- 
gent audience  to  his  utterance;  which  done,  fome  or 
other  returns  him  as  long  an  anfwer ;  they  love  not  to 
fpeak  mult  a  fed  multum,  feldom  are  their  words  and 
their  deeds  ftrangers.  According  to  the  matter  in  dif- 
courfe,  fo  are  their  a&ing  geftures  in  their  expreffions. 
One  of  the  Englifli  preachers  in  a  fpecial  good  intent 

of 
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of  good  to  their  fouls,  hath  fpent  much  time  in  attain- 
ing to  their  language  v/hercin  he  is  fo  good  a  proficient 
that  he  can  fpeak  to  their  underftanding,  and  they  to 
his ;  much  loving  and  refpe&ing  him  for  his  love  and 
counfcL  It  is  hoped  he  may  be  an  inftrument  of  good 
arttbngft  them.  They  love  any  man  that  can  utter 
his  mind  in  their  words*  yet  they  are  not  a  little  proud 
that  they  c&vfpeak  the  Englifh  tongue,  ufiilg  it  as  much 
as  their  own,  when  they  meet  with  fuch  as  can  under- 
Hand  it,  puzzling  flranger  Indians,  which  fometimes 
viiit  them  from  more  remote  places,  with  an  unheard 


language.* 
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*  The  Indian  languages  are  a  1  trio  ft  a$  numerous  as  their  tribes  j 
thofe  tribes  which  bordered  upon  each  other,  by  means  of 
their  intercourfe,  retained  a  general  affinity  in  their  language, 
but  no  common  derivative  for  all  their  various  diaiecls  can 
be  traced  ;  as  the  Tuetonic,  the  root  of  the  Gothic,  £axon 
and  Dutch  ;  or  the  Hebrew,  the  fource  of  the  Syrian  and 
Chaldaic  :  Nor  is  there  the  lead  affinity  betwixt  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  Wefteni  Indians,  and  that  ufed  in  thefe  Eaftera 
parts ;  though  it  is  moil  probable  that  all  the  Indians  upon 
this  continent  defended  from  the  fame  anceilors,  their  figure, 
way  ofliveiihood  and  manners,  have  fuch  a  (Inking  fem- 
biance;  as  (IrongSy  indicates  it;  naturally  erratic,  they  miiii 
have  traverfed  the  whole  continent,  till  the  common  fountain 
diverging  in  fuch  various  ftreams,  was-  foon  loft,  and  noveliige. 
of  its  fource  remained.  This  well  accounts  for  the  diverfity  of 
their  language,  which  was  much  increafed  by  their  want  of 
characters,  as  a  common  ftandard  of  found  determining 
it  analogically  in  various  words  with  greater  certainty  than 
arbitrary  voice.  It  is  this  alone  hath  conveyed  to  us,  thro' 
the  filent  vale  of  time  t'^fe  knowledge  of  ancient  languages* 
which  would  other  wife  have  been  long  buried  m  oblivion, 
and  perhaps  their  very  names  at  this  day  unknown.  The 
climate  alfo  in  fuch  a  vaft  range  of  country  v/ould  form  dif-^ 
threat  degrees  of  fenfibility  in  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of 
fpeech  ;  but  above  all  the  natural  tranfitton  arid  viciffitud.'  tb 
which  words  arc  mbjecled  from  the  caprice  of  men.----Tiilly 
fomewhere  complaining  of  this  traufitivenefs,  fays  that  in  hi! 
vime  the  latin  fpoken  under  the  firft  kings  could  not  be  un- 
'  <krtbod  tvithout  fhtd/mg  it }  the  Greek  of  the  heroic,  times, 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

(5f  their  Deaths,  Burials,  and  Mournings. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Indians  be  of  lufty  and  health- 
ful bodies,  not  experimentally  knowing  the  cata- 
logue of  thofe  health-wafting  difeafes  which  are  inci- 
dent to  other  countries,  as  fevers,  pleurifies,  callentures, 
agues,  obftru&ions,  confumptigns,  fubfumigations,  con- 
tulfions,  apoplexies,  dropfies,  gouts,  ftones,  tooth-aches, 
fi>ox,  meafles,  or  the  like ;  but  fpin  out  the  thread  of 
their  days  to  a  fair  length,  numbering  threefcore,  four- 
fcore,  fome  a  hundred  years,  before  the  worlds  univer- 
sal fummoner  cite  them  to  the  craving  grave ;  but  the 
date  of  their  life  expired,  and  deaths  arreftment  feizing 

upon 

■Was  barbarous  in  the  days  of  Atticifm :  and  fuch  a  propenfity 
have  men  to  change  their  language  that  during  the  (hort 
fpace  of  the  feventy  years  of  the  captivityof  the  Jews,  they  had 
fo  far  forgot  their  tongue,  that  the  law  was  only  legible  by 
their  fcribes.  Dutremblay,  who  has  a  treatife  upon  language, 
obferves  that  the  French  fpoken  four  centuries  pail,  is  not  now 
intelligible.  Language,  tranfitory  and  mutable  in  its  nature, 
dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  man,  changes  with  the 
alterations  of  government,  manners  and  fcience,  growing, 
more  polite  and  extenfive  as  the  mind  improves,  till  the  a?ra  of 
perfection  arrives,  and  then  hadning  with  the  fame  rapidity 
to  barbarifm  and  ruin ;  fuch  hath  been  the  courfe  of  the  Ro-? 
man  and  Greek  tongues,  and  of  many  languages  now  only 
nominally  extant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Penobfcot  Indians  ufe  the  R  in  their 
language  and  cannot  pronounce  the  L,  when  the  St.John's 
Indians,  not  an  hundred  miles  diftant,  pronounce  the  L  and 
cannot  the  R,  e,  g.  Neredahunfa*  I  think,  they  fay  Neleda- 
huttfu.  Ncandererradam>  the  preterim perfect  tenfe,  1  did 
think ,  Neandelelladam  ;  as  I  have  been  informed  by  an  officer 
long  refident  among  them. 

If  in  their  raoft  ductile  ftate  the  organs  of  fpeech  are  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  certain  flexures,  they  oftentimes  acquire  a  voae 
which  proves  incorrigible. 
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upon  them,  all  hqpe  of  recovery  being  pa  ft,  then  to 
behold  and  hear   their  heavy  fobs,  and  deep-fctch'd 
fighs,  their  grief-wrung  hands,  and  tear-bedewed  cheeks, 
their  doleful  cries,  would  draw  tears  from  adamantine 
eyes,  that  be  but  fpe&ators  of  their  mournful  obfequies. 
The  glut  of  their  grief  being  part,  they  commit  the 
corps  of  their  deceafed  friends  to  the  earth,  over  whofe 
grave  is  a  long  time  fpent  many  a  briny  tear,  deep 
groan, and  Iriih-like  howlings,  continuing  annual  mourn- 
ings with  a  black  ftiff  paint  on  their  faces  :  Thefe  are 
the  mourners  without  hope,  yet  do  they  hold  the  im- 
mortality of  the  never  dying  foul,  that  it  fhall  pafs  to 
the  fouth-wefl  ~*  Elyfium,  concerning  which  the  Indian 
faith  jumps  much  with  the  Turkifh  Alcoran,  holding 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  paradife,  wherein  they  Ihall  everlaft- 
ingly  abide,  folaceing  themfelves  in  odoriferous  gardens, 
fruitful  cornfields,  green  meadows,  bathing  their  hides 
in  the  cool  fireams  of  pleafant  rivers,  and  flicker  them- 
felves  from  heat  and  cold  in   the  fumptuous   palaces 
framed  by  the  lkill*of  nature's  curious  contrivement, 
concluding  that  neither  care  nor  pain  ihall  molefl  them, 
but  that  nature's  bounty  will  adminifler  all  things  with 
a  voluntary  contribution   from  the  overflowing  ftore- 
houfe  of  their  Elizian  hofpital,  at  the  portal  whereof 
they  fay,  lies  a  great  Dog,  whofe  churlifh  fnar lings  de- 
ny a  fax  intrantibus  to  unworthy  intruders :  Where- 
fore it  is  their  cuftom,  to  bury  with  them  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  good  ftoreof  their  Wampompeage  and 
Mowhackies ;  the  one  to  affright  that  affronting  Cer* 
berus,  the  other  to  purchafe  more  immenfe  prerogatives 
in  their  paradife.     For  their  enemies  and  loofe  livers, 
Q^  2  whom 

*  The  mod  pleafant  wind  of  the  climate,  bringing  with  it  a 
ferene  iky,  chearfui  funs,  and  a  temperate  air  ;  creating  ah 
happy  coincidency  of  pleafmg  emotions,  bewraying  the  mind 
to  a  fond  belief  of  the  agreeable  illufion ;  and  thus  they  ima- 
gined all  their  corn  and  beans  came  at  firft  from  the  great 
God  Kantaxttouwit's  Held  in  the  fouth-weft. 
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whom  they  account  unworthy  of  this  imaginary  happi- 
iiefs,  they  fay  that  they  pafs  to  the  infernal  dwellings 
of  Abamacho,  to  he  tortured  according  to  the  fictions 
of  the  ancient  heathen.* 

CHAP.  XX. 

#  Pleafure  fo  frequently  remits  frojm  corporeal  objects  that  it 
is  no  wonder  men  in  their  ideas  of  a  future  (late  flint  not  out 
this  pleafing  fource ;  and  fuch  is  the  univerfal  tendency  or 
our  pafhons  to  their  own  gratification,  that  all  nations,  agree* 
S|bly  to  their  particular  prevalency,  have  accommodated  their 
ideas  of  a  future  ftate,,  as  well  as  the  worthip  payable  to  the 
Deity  :  Many  pagan  altars  have  frnoaked  with  human  immo- 
lations, from  an  apprehenfion  of  him  as  implacable  and  terrific,, 
whilft  the  moft  benevolent  manners  have  been  formed  from 
the  idea  of  a  Being  infinitely  amiable.  The  fyftems  of  a  fu-? 
ture  ftate  have  been  debafed  by  the  doctrine  of  pieafures  cor- 
poreal, a  doctrine  wifhed  for  and  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
human  lieart ;  this  was  a  firm  fupport  to  paganifm,  and  was 
the  arcanum  of  Mahomet's  fuccefs. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  moft  ancient  afTerters  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  thro' fuccefllve  tranirnigrations  into  all  earthly  ani- 
mals till  it  again  returned  into  a  human  body,  unconscious  of 
its  pre-cxiftence ;  upon  this  Pythagoras  refined,  and  introduced 
£  retributory  ftate,  arTertuig  that  the  defcent  of  all  fouls,  even, 
into  human  frames,  was  a  punifhment  of  la^pfed  beings,  and  a 
Ml  greater  when  tranfmi grated  into  grofTer  and  brutal  bodies. 
The  moft  refined  pagan  theology  imagined  the  idolon  01* 
ftade  of  a  corporeal  body  ever  attended  the  foul,  and  in- 
clined to  thofe  pleafures  moft  delectable  to  it  in  this  life ;  and 
tho*  fcience  might  be  its  predominant  purfuit,  yet  the  biais 
to  its  other  habits  ftillexiftecj ;  this  was  in  part  right ;  perhaps 
it  is  a'  diftincYtoh  betwixt  the  firft  uncreated  Mind  and  al| 
created  beings  of  the  fublirheft  degree,  feme  fhade,  fomc 
ctherial  vehicle  encircling  them,  whilft  Mind,  uncreated  and 
invifible  cannot  be  the  object  of  perception  to  finite  and  limited 
exiftences ;  but  in  this  ftretch,  of  thought,  the  human  mind  grows 
bewildered  and  loofes  itfelf  in  the  purfuit  of  abstract  being. 

!fo  the  Mofaic  hiftory  the  Egyptians  were  indubitably  obliged 
for  their  firft  ideas,  which  they  mythologized  fuitably  to  their 
interaft,;  and  of  this  plagiarifm  Simplicius  obliquely  accufes^ 
therfu  w^en,  taking  notk®  of  the  tiehxc W  lawgivers  hiftory  of 
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CHAP.   XX- 

Of  their  Women>  their  Difpofttions,  Employ- 
ments,  Ufage  by  their  Husbands,  their 
Apparel^   and    Madefy. 

TO  fatisfy  the  curious  eye  of  women  readers,  who 
otherwife  might  think  their  fex  forgotten,  or 
not  worthy  a  record,  let  them  perufe  thefe  few  lines, 
wherein  they  may  fee  their,  own  happiuefs,  if  weighed 

in 

the  Cofmogonla,  he  calls  it  an  Egyptian  fable  :  and  from  their 
idea  of  one  eternal  unmade  intellect,  qne  all-wife  omnipotent 
Creator,  they  at  laft  deified  every  human  faculty,  nay  every 
vegitable  capable  of  fymbolical  contortion,  paying  honours 
divine  to  an  onion,  for  that  its  feven  convolutions  fymbolized 
the  feven  planetary  orbits  of  the  folar  fyflem. 

Egypt  was  the  fburce  of  weftern  paganifm,  and  tho'  the  fublime 
ideas  of  Plato  penetrated  the  mythologic  veil*  and  difclolcdl 
the  doclrine  of  immortality  intellectual,  when  the  foul  eman- 
cipated from  her  corporeal  attachment,  contemplates  pure 
intelligence,  until  fhe  arriveth  at 

"  The  firft  good,  firft  perfe£,  and  firft  fair.*' 
Yet  the  human  mind  unable  to  fupport  this  divine  ray  of 
truth5  tortoile  like  recoiled  to  its  unhappy  umbratude. 

The  Egyptian  theology,  refined  by  Pythagoras,  and  elevated  by 
Plato,  leads  us  to  the  purfuit  of  fcienceand  moral  beauty ;  the 
doctrines  of  Mahomet  debate  us  to  the  grovelling  purfuit  of 
animal  pleafure  ;  tut  chriftianity  fubliming  the  human  un- 
derftanding,  teacheth  that  its  felicity  confute  in  a  fimilitudc 
to  the  creator,  and  that  the  moral  habits  of  the  mind 
<aufed  by  its  own  volition,  are  the  foundation  of  happinefs 
or  mifery  in  a  future  ftate  ;  it  is  thus  revelation  elevated^ 
the  human  mjnd  and  diffipates  that  incertitude  in  which  the 
wifeft  pagans  were  involved.  Who  can  without  compunction 
obferve  the  noble  ftrugglings  of  a  Tully  combating  the  ig- 
norance of  his  mind,  and  amidft  the  ftrcnuous  arguments 
^f  P^ato;  fearful  for  hh  own  immortality? 
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in  the  woman *s  ballance  of  thefe  ruder  Indians,  who 
fcorn  the  tutorings  of  their  wives,  or  to  admit  then* 
as  their  equals ;  tho'  their  qualities  and  induftrious 
defervings  may  juftly  claim  the  preheminence,  and 
command  better  ufage,  and  more  conjugal  efteem,  their 
perfons  and  features  being  every  way  correfpondent, 
their  qualifications  more  excellent,  being  more  loving, 
pitiful,  and  modeft,  mild,  provident,  and  laborious, 
than  their  lazy  husbands*  Their  employments  are 
many :  Firft,  their  building  of  houfes,  whofe  frames  are 
formed  like  our  garden-arbours,  fomething  more  round, 
Tery  ftrong  andhandfome,  covered  with  clofe  wrought 
mats  of  their  own  weaving,  which  deny  entrance  to 
any  drop  of  rain,  tho?  it  come  both  fierce  and  long, 
neither  can  the  piercing  north  wind  find  a  cranny, 
through  which  he  can  convey  his  cooling  breath  ;  they 
be  warmer  than  our  Englifh  houfes ;  at  the  top  is  a 
fquare  hole  for  the  fmoke's  evacuation,  which  in  rainy 
weather  is  covered  with  a  pluver :  Thefe  are  fuch 
fmokey  dwellings,  that  when  there  are  good  fires, 
they  are  not  able  to  iland  upright,  but  lie  all  along 
under  the  fmoke,  never  ufmg  any  ftools  or  chairs,  it 
being  as  rare  to  fee  an  Indian  fit  on  a  ftool  at  home,  as 
it  is  ftrange  to  fee  an  Englifhman  fit  on  his  heels 
abroad.  Their  houfes  are  fmaller  in  fummer,  when 
their  families  be  difperfed  by  reafon  of  heat  and  oc- 
cafions*  In  winter  they  have  fome  fifty  or  threefcore 
foot  long  j  forty  or  fifty  men  being  inmates  under  one 

roof ; 

ft  Nefcio  quomodo  dum  lego  affentior,  cum  depofui  librum,  et 
*f  mecum  ipfe  de  immortalitate  aoimorum  ccepi  cogitare,  affen- 
«*  tio  omnis  ilia  elabitur."  Tufcd.  Qua?  it.  Yet  amid  It  all  this 
uncertainty  it  afforded  them  the  nobleft  fupport  under  die 
fatigues  of  life,  "quod  fi  in  hoc  erro,quod  animos  hominnm 
"  immortales  credam,  lubenter  erro,  nee  mihi  hunc  errorem 
"  quo  deleclor,  dum  vivo,  extorqueri  volo,"  de  Senecl.  They 
had  no  folacement  from  annihilation,  the  fcurvy  retreat  of 
S>afe  and  fenfual  minds. 
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roof;  and  as  is  their  husbands  occafions,  thefe  poor 
te&onifts  are  often  troubled,  like  fnails,  to  carry  their 
houfes  on  their  backs,  fometimes  to  fiihing-places, 
other  times  to  hunting-places;  after  that  to  a  planting- 
place,  where  it  abides  the  longed  i  Another  work  is 
their  planting  of  corn,  wherein  they  excel  our  Engliih 
husbandmen,1  keeping  it  fo  clear  with  their  clam  (hell 
hoes,  as  if  it  were  a  garden,  rather  than  a  cornfield; 
not  fiiffering  a  choaking  weed  to  advance  his  audacious 
head  above  their  infant  corn,  or  an  undermining  worm 
to  fpoil  his  fpurns.  Their  corn  being  ripe,  they  ga- 
ther it,  and  dry  it  hard  in  the  fun,  convey  it  to  their 
barns,  which  be  great  holes  digged  in  the  ground,  in 
form  of  a  brafs  pot,  ceiled  with  rinds  of  trees,  wherein 
they  put  their  corn,  covering  it  from  the  inquifitive 
fearch  of  their  gormandizing  husbands,  who  would  eat 
up  both  their  allowed  portion  and  referved  feed,  if 
they  knew  where  to  find  it-  But  our  hogs  have  found 
a  way  to  unhinge  their  barn  doors,  and  rob  their  gar- 
ners: They  are  glad  to  implore  their  husbands  help 
to  roll  the  bodies  of  trees  over  their  holes,  to  prevent 
thofe  pioneers,  whofe  theivery  they  as  much  hate  as 
their  flelh.  Another  of  their  employments  is  their 
fummer  procefiions  to  get  lobfters  for  their  husbands, 
wherewith  they  bait  their  hooks  when  they  go  a  fifh- 
ing  for  bafs  or  codfifh.  This  is  an  every  day's  wTalk, 
be  the  weather  cold  or  hot,  the  water  rough  or  calm, 
they  muft  dive  fometimes  over  head  and  ears  for  a 
lobfter,  which  often  (hakes  them  by  their  hands  with 
a  churlifh  nip,  and  bids  them  adieu.  The  tide  being 
fpent,  they  trudge  home  two  or  three  miles,  with  an 
hundred  weight  of  lobfters  at  their  backs,  and  if  none* 
an  hundred  fcolds  meet  them  at  home,  and  an  hungry 
belly  for  two  days  after.  Their  husbands  having 
caught  any  fiih,  they  bring  it  in  their  boats  as  far  as 
they  can  by  water,  and  there  leave  it ;  as  it  was  their 

care 
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care  to  catch  it,  fo  it  muft  be  their  wives  pains  to  fetch 
It  home,  or  fall ;  which  done,  they  muft  drefs  it  and 
cook  it,  difh  it,  and  prefent  it,  fee  it  eaten  over  their 
fhoulders,  and  their  loggerfhips  having  filled  their 
paunches,  their  fweet  lullabies  fcramble  for  their  fcraps. 
In  the  fummer,  thefe  Indian  women,  when  lobflers  are 
In  plenty  and  prime,  they  dry  them  to  keep  for  winter, 
ere&ing  fcaffolds  in  the  hot  fun-ftiine,  making  fires 
likewife  underneath  theiri,  by  whofe  fmoke  the  flies 
are  expelled  till  the  fubftance  remains  hard  and  dry. 
In  this  manner  they  dry  bafs  and  other  fifli  without 
ialt,  cutting  them  very  thin  to  dry  fuddenly,  before 
the  flies  fpoil  them,  or  the  rain  moift  them,  having  a 
fpecial  care  to  hang  them  in  their  fmokey  houfes,  in 
the  night  and  dankifh  weather. 

In  fummer  they  gather  flags,  of  which  they  make 
mats  for  houfes,  and  hemp  and  rufhes,  with  dying 
fluff,  of  which  they  make  curidus  bafkets,  with  inter- 
mixed colours  and  pourtraitures  of  antique  imagery: 
Thefe  bafkets  be  of  all  fizes,  from  a  quart  to  a  quarter  f 
in  which  they  carry  their  luggage.  In  winter  they  are 
their  husbands  caterers,  trudging  to  the  clam  banks  for 
their  belly  timber,  and  their  pdrters  to  lug  home  their 
venifon,  which  their  lazinefs  expofes  to  the  wolves 
till  they  impofe  it  upon  their  \Vives  fhoulders.  They 
likewife  few  their  husbands  fhoes,  and  weave  coats  of 
turkey  feathers,  befides  all  their  ordinary  houfhold 
drudgery  which  daily  lies  upon  them ;  fo  that  a  big 
belly  hinders  no  bufinefs,  nor  a  childbirth  takes  much 
time,  but  the  young  infant  being  greafed  and  footed, 
wrapt  in  a  beaver  ikin,  bound  to  his  good  behaviour, 
with  his  feet  up  to  his  bum,  upon  a  board  two  foot 
long  and  one  foot  broad,-  his  face  expofed  to  all  nipping 
weather,  this  little  pappoufe  travels  about  with  his 
bare-footed  mother,  to  paddle  in  the  icy  clam~banksf 
after  thrge  or  fo&r  days  have  fealed  his  pafteboard 

and 
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and  his  mother's  recovery.     For  their  carnage,  it  is 
very  civil,   fmiles  being   the  greateft  grace  of  their 
mirth  ;  their  mufick  is  lullabies  to  quiet  their  children, 
who  generally  are  as  quiet  as  if  they  had  neither 
j-pleen  nor  lungs.     To  hear  one  of  thefe  Indians  un- 
ieen,  a  good  ear  might  eafily  miftake  their  untaught 
voice   for  the  warbling  of  a  well-tuned  mftrument. 
Such  command  have  they  of  their  voices.     Thefe  wo- 
mens  modefty  drives  them  to  wear  more  cloaths  than 
their  men,  having  always   a  coat  of  cloth  or  ikins 
wrapt  like  a  blanket  about  their  loins,  reaching  down 
to  their  hams,  which  they  never  put  off  in  company. 
If  a  husband  have  a  mind  to  fell  his  wife's  beaver  pet- 
ticoat, which  fometimes  he  doth,  me  will  not  put  it  off 
till  me  have  another  to  put  on.     Commendable  is  their 
mild  carriage  and  obedience  to  their  husbands,  not- 
withftanding  all  this  their  churlifhnefs  and  favage  in- 
humanity, not  feeming  to  delight  in  frowns  or  offering 
to  word  it  with  their  lords,  norprefuming  to  proclaim 
their  female  fuperiority  to  the  ufurping  of  the  leafh 
tittle  of  their  husbands   charter,  but  reft   themfelves 
content  under  their  helplefs  condition,  counting  it  the 
woman's  portion.     Since  the  Engliih  arrival  comparifon 
hath  made  them  miferable ;  for  feeing  the  kind  ufage 
of  the  Engliih  to  their  wives,  they  do  as  much  con- 
demn their  husbands  for  unkindnefs,  and  commend  the 
Engliih  for  their  love,  as  their  husbands  commending 
themfelves  for  their  wit  in  keeping  their  wives  in- 
duftrious,  do  condemn  the  Englifh  for  their  folly  in 
fpoiling  good  working  creatures.     Thefe  women  refort 
often  to  the  Engliih  houfes,  where  pares  cum  paribus- 
congregate  in  fex  I  mean,  they  do  fomewhat  eafe  their 
mifery  by  complaining,  and   feldom  part  without  a 
relief.     If  her  husband  come  to  feek  for  his  fquaw, 
and  begin  to  bluffer,  the  Engliih  woman  betakes  her 
to  her  arms,  which  are  the  warlike  ladle,  and  thefcald- 
R  ing 
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lag  liquors,  threatning  biiftermg  to  the  naked  runaway, 
who  is  foon  expelled  by  fuch  liquid  comminations. 
In  a  word,  to  conclude  this  woman's  hiftory,  their  love 
to  the  Englifti  hath  deferred  no  fmall  efteem ;  ever 
prefenting  them  fomething  that  is  either  rare  or  de- 
fired,  as  ftrawberries,  hurtleberries,  rasberries,  goofe- 
berries,  cherries,  plumbs,  fifh,  and  other  fuch  gifts  as 
their  poor  treafury  yields  them.  But  now  it  may  be 
that  this  relation  of  the  churlifli  and  inhuman  beha- 
viour of  thefe  ruder  Indians  towards  their  patient 
wives,  may  confirm  fome  in  the  belief  of  an  afperiion, 
which  I  have  often  heard  men  caft  upon  the  Englifti 
there,  as  if  they  fhould  learn  of  the  Indians  to  ufe 
their  wives  in  the  like  manner,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  fame  fubje&ion,  as  to  fit  on  the  lower  hand,  and 
to  carry  water,  and  the  like  drudgery :  But  if  my  own 
experience  may  out-balance  an  ill-grounded  fcandalous 
rumour,  I  do  afTure  you  upon  my  credit  and  reputa- 
tion, that  there  is  no  fuch  matter ;  but  the  women  find 
there  as  much  love,  refpeft,  and  eafe,  as  here  in  Old 
England.  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  fome  poor  people 
may  carry  their  own  water,  and  do  not  the  poorer  fort 
in  England  do  the  fame,  witnefs  your  London  tankard 
bearers,  and  your  country  cottagers.  But  this  may 
well  be  known  to  be  nothing  but  the  rancorous  ve- 
nom of  fome  that  bear  no  good  will  to  the  plantation* 
For  what  need  they  carry  water,  feeing  every  one 
hath  a  fpring  at  his  door,  or  the  fea  by  his  houfe. 
Thus  much  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  women,  touching 
this  entrenchment  upon  their  prerogative,  as  alfo  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  thefe  Indian  fquaws. 
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BECAUSE  many  have  defircd  to  hear  fomcof  the 
Natives  language,  I  have  here  inferted  a  fmall  Nomcn* 
clator,  with  the  Names  of  their  chief  Kings,  Rivers, 
Months,  and  Days ;  whereby  fuch  as  have  lnfight  into 
the  Tongues,  may  know  to  what  language  it  is  molt 
inclining ;  and  fuch  as  defire  it  as  an  unknown  language 
only,  may  reap  delight,  if  they  can  get  no  profit. 

Cotattup  I  drink  to  you 

Coetop  will   you  drink 

tobacco 
Connuckfommona  it  is  almoft  night 


A 

Aberginian 

Ahamocho 

Aunum 

Aufupp 


an  Indian 
the  Devil 
a  dog 
a  raccoon 


Au  Jo  hau  now  boc*  lobfter 
AJfawog  will  you  play 

A  Jaw  up  to  morrow 

Afcofcoi  green 


good  nightto  you 
good  morrow 
ice 


Connu 

Cowompanufm 

Coepot 

D 
Dottaguck  the  back  bone 

Momma    tttuc  give  me   fome  Doch   tough  he  what   is   your 

quanoch  bread  E      (neck*      name 

Appepes  naw  augwhen  I  fee  it  YUEt  chojfucke         a  knite 

teliyou  my  minder  cbumms        Indian  corn 
Anmkenugge     a  fieve  Earn  caufmcke    4  fathoms 

An  nu  oeh  a  bed  Eafu  tommoc  quock\i*\U  beaver  (km 

Autchu  wompocketo-d&y  Eplmetfu  much  good  may 

Appaufi  the  morn  F  is  never  ufed.    your  meat  do  ye 

A/com  quom  /wa-thanks  be  given 


put  chim 
B 
Bequoquo 
Bifquant 

c 

Cbefco  kean 

Commouton  kean  you  (real 

Cram 

Cowimms 

Cocam 

Cos 

Conomma 

Cojfaquot 

Gong 


to  God  Gettoquafet  the  great  toe 

Genehunck*  the  fore  finger 

the  head  Gettoquackt         the  knees 

fhoulder  bones  Gettoquun  theknucklet 

Gettoquun  the  thumb 

you  lie  Gegnewaw  og      let  riie  fee 

H 
to  kill  Haba 

fleeps  Hoc 

the  navel  Hamucke 

the  nails  Hub  bub  bub 

a  fpoon  Haddo  quo  dunnavfhere  did  you 

bow  and  arrows     moquonajb  buy  that 

the  fun  Haddagoe  weagt  who  Uvea  here 


yes 

the  body 
almoft 
comecomecome 


wz*m*XBtmiimmsmi 


f" 
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I 

Ifaitonamtfe 
leattop 
Icattoquam 
K 

Kean 

KelJTeanchacke 
Kfitta 
Kawkenog  warn- 

pompeage 
Kagmatcheu 
Ketottug 
Kenie 
Kettotanefe 
Kekechoi  - 

L  is  not  ufed 
M 
Matehet 
Mattamoi 
Mitcbin 
Mifquantum 
Mauncbeake 
Matta 
Mefeig 
Mamanock 
Matchanne 
Mattone 
Mepeteis 
Mattickeh 
Mettofowfet 
Metofaumge 
Mifquip 
Mohoc 
Menifiwhack 
Mocajfa 
Matchanni 
Monacus 
Manehops 
Monakinne 
Mawcm '  ftnnus 
Matchemauquot 
M^fkqnai 
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Menota 
the  heard     (gtrMeatcbls 
faint  with  hun- Mawpaw 
very  fleepy         Mawnaucoi 

Muicheou 
I  Monojketenog 

back  of  the  hzn&Moufket 
it  hurts  me         Mate  bet  wequon 
let  me  fee  money  Matta  ka  tau  cau- 

Jhana 
will  you  eztmeztMowbach'es 
a  whetftone  N 

very  fharp  Nuncompees 

lend  me  money  Nukfquaw 
much  pain  Nean 

Nippe 

Najampe 
it  is  naught       Nota 
to  die  Nifquan 

meat  Noenafet 

very  angry         Nahenan 
begone  Niccone 

no  Naw  naunidge 

hair  Napet 

the  eye  brows     ftitchicke 
the  nofe1  Notoquap 

the  lips  Nogcus 

the  teeth  Nobpaw  nocks 

the  moulders      Ne  quaw 
the  little  toe       Ne  top 
the  little  finger  Nomnia 
the  veins  Noeieaniop 

the  watte  Nawhaxv  nijjis 

the  genitals         Noei pauketau 
black  of  the  r\d\\Nenetah  ha 
very  fick  Noci  comquocfo 

bows  Narrows  Nepaupe 
fit  down  No  ottut 

a  coat  Necautauh  bau 

a  pair  of  fhoes  Noewamma 
it  ftinketh  Nocjhow 

a  bone  Niika 


abafke? 
be  merry 
it  fn ows 
very  ftiong 
a  very  poor  man 
what's  this 
the  breech 
very  blunt 
-will  you    not 

trade 
Indian  gold 

a  boy 

a  maid 

you 

water 

pottage 

fix 

the  elbow 

the  third  toe 

a  turkey 

a  black  bird 

the  middle  finger 

the  arm 

the  hand 

the  fkin 

the  heart 

the  breaft  bone 

the  thighs 

a  friend 

give  me 

how  do  you 

farewell 

bv  and  bv  kill 

I'll  fight  with  you 

a  cod  fifti 

ftand  by 

a  great  journey 

no  iuch  matter 

helaugheth 

a  father 

a  mother 

Netchaw 
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Netchaw  a  brother 

Notonquous  a  kinfman 

Ncnomous  a  ki nfwoman 

Nau  mau  nais  my  fon 

Taunais  my  daughter 

A^  cinjhom  give  me  corn 

Mwhmj  take  it 
Nenimmanequittagwz  me  a  fyanPaufepijfii 
ta  auchu  of  any  thing   Pouckjhau 


Peacumjhis 

Pokitta 

Petogge 

Pautafn 

Paufawnifcofu 

PeunSfanmocke 

Pefiffu_ 


Nees  rus  caju  ackeZ  fathoms 

Notchumoi 

Negacaivgb  hi 

Ne  bucks  quam 

Noe  winy  ah 

Nautfeam 

Noe  wamaw  aufel  love  you 


a  nttle  ftrong 
lend  me 
adieu 
come  in 
much  weary 


Poebugetaas 
PouJJu 

CI 

^uequas  nummos 

fiequas  nim 
40g  quojh 
Quenobpuuncke 


Net   noe  whaw  a  man  of  a  mid-  Quenops 


miffu 
O 
Ottucke 
Occon-e 
Oquan 
Ottump 
Qttommaoche 
Ottannapeake 
Occotucke 
Occafu 


die  ftature 

a  deer 
a  deer  fkin 
the  heel 
a  bow 
tobacco 
the  chin 
the  throat 
half  a  quarter 


Ris  never  ufed. 
S 

Sagamote 

Sachem 

Sannup 

Squaw 

Squitta 

Seaficke 
Shannucke 


work  hard 
fmoak 
a  bag 
a  quarter 
half  a  fathom 
much  pray 
a  little  man 
the  fun  is  rifing 
it  is  broken 
you  burn 
a  big  bellied  wo- 
man 
what  chear 
it  is  a' moft  day 
make  hatle 
a  (tool 
be  quiet 


Onquaghfau  an  y ou  a r e  cun  n  i  n  g  Skeficos 
Ontoquos 
? 
Pew- wow 
Pettafinna 


a  wolf  Sickubecke 
Supjkinge 

a  conjurer  Socottocanus 

give  me  a  pipe  Squehincke 

of  tobacco  Siccawquant 

Pooke  col  tf- foot  Sis  fau  caujke 

Pappoufe  a  child  Suppijke 

P  etuckquanode    bread  Seat 

Picke  a  pipe  Seafcap 

Pcnefanto  make  a  fire  Suckis  fuacke 

Papowne  winter  Sequan 

Pequas  a  fox  Soekepup 

Paufochu  a  little  journey  Sis 

Pgamijfm  a  little  Squi 


a  king 
idem 
a  man 
a  woman 
a  fire  ipark 
a  bafs 

a  rattle  fnake 
a  fquirrel 
the  eyes 
the  neck 
the  wrift  bone* 
the  breaft  bone 
blood 
the  hams 
the  ill  ins 
ankle  .bones 
the  foot 
a  duck 
a  clam 
the  Cummer 
he  will  bite 
come  out 
red 
Swanfcawjuach 


wm*i*m*Mmem 
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Swanfcawfuacko 
Sawampeage 
Succomme 
Sajketupe 

T 

Taahut  mmhi 

Tantacum 

Tap  in 

Titta 

Tahanyah 

Tonagus 

Tannickt 

Thaw 

Tahafeat 

Tajfecbequommck 

Tamkete  naum 

Tanijftn  may 

Tanketappin 

Tonocco  warn 

Tofts 

Tokucke 

Tow  wow 

Tom  mawjhew 

Tookejin 

Titto  kean  I  coto 

quam 
Tau  he  quam 
Tauh  m 

U 

Vkepamanous 
Unkejbeto 
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K  fathoms  W 

very  weak  Wampompeage 

I  will  cat  you     Winntt 
a  great  man      Web 

Wigwam 
Wawmott 
thanks  heartily  Whenan 
beat  him  Whaukfts 

fo  in  Wawpatucke 

cannot  tell      Wawpijkt 
what  news        Whoenunch 
the  ears  Wappinng 

a  cranny  Wawtom^ 

%hc  calf  of  the  legWompey 
fole  of  the  foot  Wa  aoy 
the  inftep  Waacob 

whither  go  you  Wekemawquot 
which  is  the  way  Weneikinne 
where  live  you  Whijfuhocbuck 
where  ha'ye  bcenWaawnew 
apairofftockings 
a  hatchet  Woenaunta 

a  fifter  Wampoca 

a  hulband  Wawmawfeu 

enough  fleep      IVeneicu 
do  you  nod  zndWeitagcone 
fleep  Wawnauco 

very  heavy  X  never  ufed. 

it  is  very  cold  Y 

Teips 

Yaus 
the  breaft  bone  Yaugh 
will  you  truck    Yough  yougb 

Yoakes 

The  Number  of  Twenty. 


Indian  money 

very  good 

a  wife 

a  houfe 

enough 

the  tongue 

a  fox 

a  goofe 

the  belly 

a  ditch 

the  wind 

underftand  yoii 

white 

the  fun  is  down 

the  day  breaks 

it  fine!  Is  fweet 

its  very  handfom 

the  kettle  boileth 

you  have    loft 

your  way 
its  a  warm  fum* 
tomorrow   (mer 
an  honeft  man 
a  rich  man 
a  clear  day 
yefterday 


fit  down 
the  fides 
there 
now 
lice 


Jquit 

Nees 

Nis 

Toaw 

Abbona 


Ocquinta  6 
Enotta  7 

Sonajke  8 
AJfaquoquin  9 
Pioch        10 


Apponna  qiut  1 1 
Apponees  12 
Apponis  13 

Appoyoaw  14 
Apponobonna  15 


Apponaquinta  16 
Appononatta  1 7 
Apporifonajke  1 8 
Apponafquokin  1 9 
Neenifcbieke     20 

The 
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The  Indians  count  their  time  by  nights,  and  not  by  days, 
as  followeth : 


Sawup  I  flcep 

Ifoqunnocquocke  2  fleeps 

Sucqunnocquock  3  fleeps 

Yoawqunnocquock  4  "eePs 

Abonettatafucqunocquock$  fleeps 


Nequittatafucqunnnocquock  6  fleeps 
Enottatafucqunnocquock  7  fleeps 
Soefictafucqunnoquock  8  fleeps 

Paufaquoquiafucqunocquock  9  fleeps 
Pauquoqunnocquock  10  fleeps 


A  quit- appaufe 
itiji 


How  they  call  their  Months. 


Nees-agpaUj 
Nis-appaufe 
Toaw  appaufe 
Abonna  appaufe 
Nequit  appaufe 
Emtta  appaufe 
Sonajke  appaufe 
Affaquoquin  appaufe 
Piocke  appaufe 


1  month 

2  months 

3  months 

4  months 

5  months 

6  months 

7  months 

8  months 
?    9  months 

10  months 


Nap  nappona  appaufe  15  months 
Nap  napocquint  appaufe  16  months 
Nap  nap  emtta  appaufe  1 7  months 
Napfoeftc  appaufe  1 8  months 
NapawfoquoquinappaufeK)  months 
Neefnifchicke  appaufe  20  months 
Neefnifchicke  appon  a 

quit  appaufe 
Neefnifchicke  apponefe 

appaufe 
Neefnifchicke  appoms 

appaufe 
Necfnifchuki  appoyoaw 


21  months 

22  months 

23  months 


Appona  quit  appaufe  1 1  months 
Appon  nees  appaufe  12  months 
Appon  nis  appaufe  13  months 
Appon yoaw  appaufe  14  months         appaufe  24  months 

The  names  of  the  Indians,    as  they  be  divided  into 

feveral  countries. 

Tarrenteem       |     Aberginians        I     PequanU  1    ConnelficuU 

Churchers         J    NarraganfetU    \    NtpneU  j    Mowhawh 

The  names  of  Sagamores, 

Woenohaquaham      Anglic e  King  John 


Montowampate 

Maufquonomend 

Chickkatawhut 

Canonicut 

Ofomeagen 

Kekun 


Anglice  King  James 
Igowam  Sagamore 
Naponfet  Sagamore 


Narraganfet  Sagamore 
Sagamore  of  the  PequanU 
Petchutacut  Sagamore 

Naffawwhonan  Two  Sagamores    J  Piffacunna  A  Sagamore  &moft 
Woefemagen  of  Nipujl         |      noted  Necromancer 

Nepawhamis    Nannaponnacund  1  Sagamores  to  the  Eaft  and  North 
Jlfteco  Nattonanite         >     Eaft  bearing  rule  over  theCbw 

Affotomowite    Notnotchuock         J      chers  and  Tarrenteem, 

J 
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The  names  of  the  noted  Habitations, 


j$errimack 

*  Whejfagufcm 

Jgowam 

Conibojfet 

Jgoflkm 

Mannimeed 

Chobocco 

Soewamfet 

Nabumkiaki        Salem    • 

Situate 

Saugus              Lynn 

Amajkeage 

Swampfcot 

'  Pemmiquid 

Nabant 

Saketeboc 

JVinnifimmet 

Pifcataqua 

Mljham 

Cannibeck 

Mijhamut           Charleftowri 

Penobfcot 

Maffachufetts       Bofton 

Pantoquid 

Mtjlick 

Nawquot 

^lgwJfet          Watertown 

Mufketoquid 

Maponfii 

Nipnet 

Matampan          Dorchefter 

Wbauchufeit 

Pawtuxet           Plymouth 

At  what  places  be 

rivers  of  note* 

Cannibeck  river 

Wejfagufcus  river 

Merrimack  river 

Luddams  ford 

*    *    Chobocco  river 

Narraganjet  river 

Saugus  river 

Mufeetoquia  river 

.    Mijlick  river 

Hunniborne  river 

Mtjhaum  river 

Connecticut  river 

Nopovfet  river 

It  is  difficult  at  this  diftance  to  determine  if  the  above  words  are 
orthographically  true,  as  fcarce  two  cotemporary  authors 
have  the  fame  orthography  for  any  one  word,  a  proof  of  the 
diverfity  of  our  auditory,  as  well  as  of  our  vocal  mechaaifm. 
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